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Two or three pages will contain all that we have 
pow to say upon the currency. 
uires a promise of brevity to obtain any useful de- 


gree of attention to statements regarding it; and/|| 


we are assured from many quarters that the cur- 
rency is essentially “‘dry.” A general opinion has 
taken possession of many men, who are endowed | 
with influence, that the people neither comprehend | 
nor wish to understand the laws that regulate the 
circulation of money. They will not live many 
years if they live not to discover their error. The 
people, if by the terin is neant those who earn wages, 

in to understand their interest in this business, 
The middle classes are compelled to study it. <A 
man reads in the newspapers that good bills are dis- 
counted in London for 2} percent. He finds from 
the same authorities that bill-brokers give 1) to 2 
per cent, for money on call. He holds shares in a 
railway line where the security for money lent would 
be unquestionable, and he lIcarns that it cannot be 
borrowed for less than 5 per cent. The credit of a 
London bill-broker may be good, but that of the Lon- 
don and North-Western is still better. <A private 
individual or a firm cannot be so undoubted security 


[ 

A “dry topic” re-}j 
: 
| 





as the leviathanic railway that stretches out its fins 
amongst its contemporaries like Captain M‘Quhae’s 
sea-serpent (in which we fully believe) amongst the 
fishes. This fact commends itself to the mind of 
every shareholder, in that and in similar concerns, | 
where the directors need to borrow money and can) 





hardly find it, even at 5 per cent. He inquires the | 


cause. Some people say “capitalists dislike rail- 
ways.” Capitalists dislike railways, which yield a 
tangible security, and like bill-brokers who have no- | 
thing tangible to back their name but the stools and | 
desks in their office ! We warrant capitalists against | 
acquiring any foolish dislike of that sort. If any) 
person could make apparent and clear, on an undeni- | 
able prospectus, that ten per cent. might be had| 
in return by a wholesale scavengering company, 
as we very well believe to be within the truth, 
then capitalists would produce the money to buy 
brooms straightway and take an interest! They 
are of a race that know no change. Since the 
days of Vespasian—who was an old hard skin- 
flint, and taxed manure-heaps, cesspools, and simi- 
lar establishments—they have never refused a shil- 
ling, though it came by a filthy road. Vespasian had 
ason, who was, like all the sons of old misers, ill- 
instructed in the value of money; and he remon- 
strated with his father against the application | 
of the manure money to the civil list. The old | 


’ 





gentleman offered him a shilling or a sovereign, paid || 


by some street contractor into the gevenue, and asked | 
him how it smelt? That settled the matter—is, 
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was, and probably ever will be a final answer to all 
The 
gold to be paid at Messrs. Glynn’s for interest on 
railway bonds would be as fair gold as that paid by 
|any bill-broker in Lombard Street for money lodged 
at his debit. Some reason more potent than likings 
‘or dislikings exists for the reluctance of capitalists 
to lend their money to the railways. Is it not the 
fact that a short time since good bills were charged 
at the rate of 8 to 10 per cent. for discount? Those 
'who had the discounts know that fact. They pro- 
'bably expect a recurrence of the good times of 1847, 
-and will rather take | or 2 per cent. on eall now than 
lend on a fixture of four or five years at 5 per cent. 

The following short extract, from the Daily News 
of Saturday the 18th November, explains the present 
unhappy case of capitalists :— 


;sentimentalism in the way of money-getting,. 





“The influx of money into the Stock Market for invest- 
| ment is, in reality, the solution of this steadiness, with pro- 
| cressive enhancement in value of public securities. Whilst 
the prices of all commodities, raw and manufactured, are so 
low as to be represented by a much less quantity of capital or 
circulation, the excess of the latter, which has heretofore 
been absorbed as the medium for carrying on the ordinary 
business of the country, has become areal oppression to the 
holders, who have lived, and are in the habit of living, by its 
| employment, just as much as the mannfacturer by his broad 
| cloth or ecalicoes.”’ 





| 


The holder of gold is not yet in the same position 
with the holder of calicoes. His stock is more gene- 
| rally marketable. He knows that it will buy anywhere 
| the necessaries of existence. The owner of the cali- 
cocs has good reasons for believing that while he is 
| well-stecked with them he will not wantadinner. He 
|may lose money, but goods will bring something. 
|The Currency Laws affect him more mischievously 
than the holder of gold; and less powerfully than the 
holder of another description of capital, The man 
who has only labour to sell suffers first. He has 
therefore the greatest interest in a sound currency. 
It is a singular fact that the poorest men should be 
most interested in the laws governing money. Never- 
theless it is a fact, and one which, as our rulers will 
learn directly, that class of the community see and 
feel. We were passing through the streets of a large 
manufacturing town on a recent Saturday evening, 
It was that same Saturday on which the “ Daily 
News” had been describing the gloomy prospects of 
capitalists—but we should correct the date, for it 
was fifteen minutes past midnight. The clock of # 
neighbouring church had chimed the quarter, when 
a miserable-looking middle-aged woman, with an in- 
fant in her arms, begged that we would buy a box 
of matches. Lucifer matches are a great discovery. 
What would the children of the unemployed have 
done without lucifers for the past twelve months ¢ 
| Half-a-dozen boxes have raised a shilling to a ragged 
si 
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child in a cold cvening ere now. A passenger does 
not certainly want the matches ; they might cost him 
more than the price of a bunch of such boxes. A 
person with a pocketful of luciter matches is doubly 
hazardous; so most individuals rather the 
money and refuse the article. From a merchant in 
the circumstances we have stated—that is to say, at 
fifteen minutes past twelve, in a night of thick frosty 
fog, with the ice erumbling beneath boots and cut- 
ting naked feet, 
man of very middling humanity cannot refuse to 
buy. It is perfectly possible that the woman im: Ly 
have been blameable for her position, but the child 
was innocent. One-half of the co-partnership may 
have been enduring punishment, and the other was 
sustaining wrong at the hands of society. It was also 
unfortunately possible that the mother’s story was 
true. She may not have had employment, and 
her husband may have gone in search of work, 

without sending her word, or having any to send of 
an agreeable character. Economical philosophers, | 
male and female, will shake their heads, heavy with 
preternatural wisdom, and say that husbands in that | 
rank of life are never careful. It is true in some in- | 
stances, and their wives may be innocent sufferers, 

It is true in a different variety of cases, and other 
people may be more culpable than the vagabond hus- 
bands themselves. It is false in many thousand ex- 
amples; and economists should be careful not to bear 
false witness against a sorrowful neighbour. If they 
doubt the existence of provident habits amongst the 
industrious classes, they should examine the clerks 


give 





and with a child in her arms—a |! 


in the money department of the post-ottice in a large 


town, unless they can spare the time necessary to 
notice the character of the payments in these offices, 
We do not insinuate that provident or careful habits 
have yet been sufficiently cultivated amongst that 
class, but the post-office department has daily evi- 
dences that they are making progress. 

We take the following abstract of the state of em- 
ployment in Manchester for the past year, and six 
months of the present year, from the Guardian: 








otal Number} Number MWamber sumben 
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Nearly one-half of the population were either 
working short time, or cutirely out of employment 
during 1847. 





‘| Small flakes of snow fell down out of the grey 


‘| their heads the 
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Several trades have been in a worse position than 
the egtton business, Many towns have sutfered more 
than Manchester. Therefore, it was quite possible 
that the match-seller had really been thrown jnto 
want from the deficiency of employment. There jg 
another objection made against buying matches oy 





‘larises from the fact that she was one 


| capitalists. 


giving money in the circumstances we have men. 
itioned. The applicant should go to the 
The answer is, thet in large towns of this 
country there are no workhouses ; while wl» 

establishments are in operation, nay 
hope to surmount a temporary difliculty by tempo- 
irary aid, without for ever placing pauper to their 


workhouse! 
some 
re such 
individuals may 


mr . — 

names, The Atheneum says, in a recent number:— 

) “Tana Christian Iand, and inthe nmeteenth century, vou cannot 

decimate the people as Tamerlane extinguished the ines nvenient 
pressure of his conquered subjects. An Trish par per isakb 

and a British oa can fall back u pon what is really the 


ee, 


| poor man’s Magna Charta, the famous statute of Ei abeth,” 


be British subjects it is founded in error; and only 
'a short time has passed since an e nactment bearing 
'a distant resemblance to [lizabeth’s celebrated sta- 
| tute was adopted for Ireland. Elizabeth's law was 
‘more circumscribed than Englishmen believe, This 
‘woman, with her infant, wandering over an icy 
street, on which the fog had crept so closely down 
that the windows of the third flats in the high 
houses were invisible, aud the second lamp in ad- 
vance on the street burned with a red and dying 
weakness, while the third did not appear to burn at 
all—this weary woman, wandering barefooted, with 
a thin cap and tattered edges, an equally thin gown 
jmost probably; without a cloak or shawl, and an 
‘infant of a year resting on one arm, slecping with 
jits little head laid on the mother’s shoulder 
iinpoverished womanand that innocent suffering child 
‘contr: asted strangely with the splendours of Drayton 
| M anor, or the ric -hness in a London banker’s house. 
cover- 


| This is acommon idea in England, but if the Seotch 





—this 


‘ing that closed the mother and her infant in on every 
—light *‘ snow-tlakes’” that fell kindly-like upon 
ly gentle things that seemed to 
We say that this woman 
interested in the Currency 
Samucl Lloyd 
oe et-mere -hant 
of a class— 
one of a million, of three—who in that 
first hour of Sabbath knew not well where they 
iwould obtain its first meal—whether it would be a 
first and last, or if the day of rest was to be tor 
'thema day of fasting. The monied interest has been 
hitherto regarde d only as a confederation of great 
We, on the other hand, hold that a 


= 
S10C 


be included in their lot. 
and her child were more 
iquestion than Sir Robert Peel or Mr. 
| Jone 's. The importance of the 


ot two, or 


| man’s interest in sound Currency laws rises as his 
| money falls, because no other kind of capital is ren- 
jd red so easily unmarketable as capital in labour. 
(The statesmen who uphold the existing Currency 
laws calculate upon the ignorance both of the middle 
aud working classes; and they continually warn 
them that the subject is dry! The journals wr 
support their views keep girding round the matt 

with an imaginary desert of sterile barrenness a" 
dry sand, Ace ording to them, tho journey inte the 
desert and a translation of the Sinaitie writings is 
not amore unpromising task than an inquiry into 
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the Currency question. An association in Liver-| 

1 is helping to unmask this deceit. Liverpool | 
js stepping into the place that Manchester should 
have held in the struggle against monopoly ; and 

ple look for terser addresses on Currency now to 
the Liverpool journals than ever appeared in those 
of Manchester on corn. 
farthe Scotch school of Currencyreformers are likely 
to agree With the Birmingham and Liverpool asso- 
ciations on this subject. The latter, we think, hold 
yiews not dissimilar from those of the London Anti- 
gold League. They wish to destroy the monopoly 
of banking in favour of the Bank of England that 
now exists in England, and especially in London, the 
great centre of monetary operations. They want a 
Curreney that costs less than gold. They seek the 
repeal of the Acts of 1819, 1844, and 1845. 9 That 
made our entire circulation payable in gold, depen- 
dent for its amount on the quantity of gold in the 
country, and banished silver in a great measure out 
of the calculations of bankers. They propose to raise 
a paper currency on the foundation of the national 
eredit, which shall be a legal tender, not convertible 
into bullion on demand. 

The Currency reformers of Scotland require the 
repeal of all the Acts named in the preceding para- 
graph. They seek the abolition of all monopolies, 
for there the foundation of new banks of issue is 
not allowed, and the existing banks have a mo- 
nopoly of the circulation. They require the re- 
storation of the old silver standard in conjune- 
tion with gold. They hold the propriety of notes 
being payable in bullion on demand; and they say 
that bankers should be left free to find the means of 
making their payments good as they please, instead 
of being restricted in their operations by law. The 
banks are required to keep gold in their cellars for 
every note in their circulation above the sum fixed 
by Act of Parliament. The legislative body in its 
wisdom has provided that while population inereases, 
and dealings multiply in number and amount, yet the 
circulation of notes shall remain stationary, and gold 
alone shall be used by the surplus population for 
their increased transactions. 

The reconciliation of these theories is a difficult 
work on one point alone. The Inglish reformers 
seck a Currency that shall be in a great measure 
based on national credit. The Scotch say that it 
will not maintain its value unless it be made payable 
in some of the precious metals on demand. — Bir- 
mingham replies that in this case we still should 
have gold payments subject to a contracted Cur- 
rency, the squeeze and the screw whenever the 
balance of trade roso against us and we had to ex- 
port gold. 

One means of reconciling these opinions is plain. 
License the issue of notes only upon a deposit of 
Consols with Government, and fix the amount that 
any individual or firm can circulate at two-thirds of 
the deposit. A deposit of three hundred thousand 
pounds in Consols will permit an issue of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds in bank notes, These notes 


carrying a Government stamp, will be known every- 
where to be good, irrespective of the private credit 
of the issuers, while Consols stand above £66 15s, 4d., 
and the assurance will be attained without any loss 





Our object is to say how?! 
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to the issuers, who ean still draw tho dividends on 
the deposited Consols. 

The immediate consequence of this arrangement 
will be the suppression of panies and runs pon par- 
ticular banks. An event ofthat nature rarely occurs 
in Scotland, and would never occur there or anywhere 
else, under this rule,except from the export of bullion 
in the unavoidable transactions of business. 

At present payments are made in coined bullion, 
This is unnecessary. Payments can be made in un- 
eoined bullion by w“ eight. The objection to this course, 
thatitwould not cireulate freely, is merely saying that 
the change would accomplish our purpose. We do not 
wish its circulation. The payment in bullion is ready 
for those who require it in order to sustain the value 
of the bank notes ; but in a form not convenient for 
daily use, though sufficient for the purpose of foreign 
export, in order to discourage its circulation, 

The union of silver with gold asa standard of value 
and a legal tender would obviate the tremendous 
lossexperieneed during the last two years by the ex- 
port of gold. It is notorious that we suffered under 
a famine of gold, along with a superabundance of 
silver, The pressure of 1847 would searcely have 
been felt in this country, if bankers had not been 
compelled to maintain a given stock of gold in their 
coflers, although the stock of silver that they had, or 
might have easily obtained, was far over the guage, 

The advantage of the change has been briefly 
illustrated by a Birmingham gentleman. He says 
that in 1847 we had in circulation, of gold 
£45,000,000, in silver £45,000,000, We required 
to export, of gold, £20,000,000, This abstracted 
one-half of our cireulation. If silver had been 
fully recognised as a legal basis of cireulation, we 
should have exported less than one-fourth of that 
on which the cireulation rested; and we would have 
suffered proportionately less. The statement is per- 
fectly clear, and we merely add to it that silver might 
have been obtained in great abundance, but it could 
not relieve our dilemma, 

If statesmen speak truly when they say that they 
wish merely to have a firm circulation, of steady 
valuo, they would readily join silver with gold in the 
standard, because the addition would increase the 
quality of steadiness, exactly as a broad guage gives 
increased steadiness to a railway carriage. 

The evil of a fixed price of gold, or any other bul- 
lion, is, it is said, still retained by this system; but 
not, we think, necessarily. If bank-notes are to be 
paid in bullion, there must be some nominal value 
attached to it. It does not follow that the value is 
to be more than nominal. It is not requisite that it 
should be fixed. A price of gold or silver may be 
declared per ounce; and when the value in the mar- 
ket rises over, or falls beneath, that price, the issuer 
of notes, in eashing them, would pay or receive the 
difference over or under par. 

Tho English proposal, to make notes issued by the 
nation a legal tender, is unobjectionable, if confined 
to the payment of taxes alone, But it is unadvisable 
toencumber the question with the advocacy of any 
change that is not strictly requisite to restore the 
Currency to a steady and healthful action, which 
would be effeeted by the repeal of aets we have 
named, and fegislation on the principles that we 
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have described. The English and Scotch Reformers 
could accomplish that object by union, and they will 
gain nothing while disunited. They must not merely 
seck to repeal bad systeims, but endeavour, also, to 
establish others of a better character. They must 










































PAR ? 
OBLIVION ne'e ll | hour 
When Beauty first for me her bower 
Left to reveal her maggie power 
Islet of peace in Memry’s sea, 
Home of my heart, I fly to thee. 
Hid in the quiet studious cell, 
Fast bound in Learning's mystie spell 
Enough for me was classic page 


Of Latin bard or Grecian sage— 


Anacreon’s song and Sappho’s lay 


> 

The sparkling verse of Horace gay, 

Mild Maro’s tale of rural love, 

And Ovid's of the crocs above, 

(ft sweetly Whiled the hours uWway 4 

But never taught my heart to ploy 

With seeret trembling at the sight 

Of Beauty’s forin etherial bright. 
PART II. 

One has chimed from the saered fanes— 

Mysterious silence pensive reigns ; 

No wakeful sound invades my car, 

No living, breathing things appear; 

The lamp grows dim, the lamp expires, 

Thought from the dizzy brink retires 


Of pending rock, whence, eagle-eyed, 


She seann’d Truth’s ocean rolling wide. 


Musing, I o’er the embers hung, 
When sportive Faney gaily sprung 
Forth froin her eell, Beauteous she traced 


An image like a cherub, graced 

With tints of ri ‘her, ci eper dls C 

Than owns the rainbow-varied sky ; 
With wavy tresses, raven bright, 

Giist ning with lustrous lues of light— 


' ’ ° 


Line an arrowy La ’s dark 1 


\\ hen the stun { . wilt o'¢ r lide— 


Over a brow where throned a mind 


Of heavenly mould, displays its state, 


’ ; 
Sweet, gentle, kind, vet nobly great; 


With dark eyes couched on liquid dew, 


Lending the diamond’s brilliant hue ; 
With cheeks like curving wreaths of snow, 
Tinged with Aurora’s ruddiest glow ; 


With lips that far excel the rose, 
Hiding what Neptune might suppose 


Stolen from the treasured Persian main, 
Where deep he holds his pearly reign. 
Her snowy neck, smooth, polished shone, 
The pillar of an ivory throne; 

A smile, bewitchingly displayed, 

Brightly o'er her features straved 

ler glance stream n| ri diance Ol Ws soul, 
And bade deep raptures o'er me roll ; 

A harp, where music coyly slept, 

Her alabaster fingers swept ; 

The parted lip, a blended swell, 

Sent echoing through my silent cell. 
Wrap’t from this harshly jarring sphere, 
Within heaven's gate [ seemed to hear 
Strains that immortals only know, 
Whose hearts are ne'er untuned by woe; 
Legions of spirits, swift as light, 

Tn splendour burst upon my sight— 
Myriads of harps are now unhung, 
Myriads of Larps are wewly strung, 
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have something to propose for that which they 


seck to destroy ; and we have no confidence in any 
partial re-action in business until the power that 
guides it be established on a firm and permanent 





basis. 





BEAUTY. 
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ls of angel-voices sing, 

Myriads of echoes gently ring— 

A torrent rolls along the skies, 

Then, like the warbling streamlet, dies, 


SPIRIT'S SONG, 








i S, 
What beauty flames What beauty lies 
On Morning’s ear, On waves at rest, 
| When Venus claims, Sheening the skies 
|| Sweet fairest star, With glassy breast, 
To herald her afar! In noontide splendours drest! 
Ze 9), 
What beauty pours | What beauty shows 
The orient glow, The white-winged ship 
When radiant showers | When sparkling rows 
Of sunbeams flow | Of jewels skip 
(On golden plains below! | Around her ghost-like slip! 
3. 10. 
What beauty gleams What beauty dwells 
Krom Evening’s brow, In daisied mead, 
When sunny beams Tn shady dells 
The clouds of snow Where wild flowers plead, 
| Wrap in an ardent glow! The ravished eye to feed! 
1, ll. 
What beauty, round What beauty paints 
With wavy light, The plumy throng, 
| Streaks the profound, Filling their plaints ‘ 
Dazzles the sight— The day live-long 
The borcalis bright! Responsive woods among ! 
5 12. 
What beauty beams What beauty twines 
The lunar plain! Round gardens fiir, 
| What glory streams Where a fountain shines 
| Yon starry train, "Mid each parterre, 
| Lighting up midnight’s fane ! Murm’ring its favourite air! 
6. 3. 
| Whiat beauty flows But Beauty's home 
O’er raptured eves, Is woman fair; 
When Iris throws Where’er she roain, 
Her blended dyes Beauty is there, 
Across the azure skies! Vigilant o’er her care. 
rp 14, 
What beauty sits Still, list voung man, 
On the lit-deep, Bathed deep in joy, 
When tle shadow flits As close you sean 
O’er winds asleep, With searching eye 





| Fatigued with whirling sweep! | The hues of beauty’s dye— 
15, 
That beauty’s fount 
Is God alway, 
Up to Him mount 
From seulptured clay, 
From earth to heaven away. 

The musie ceased. The vision fled; 
Fancy no longer o’er me sped 
On joyous wing. Gazing on air— 
Low, objectless, and lonely there, 
In vain I sought the vanished fair. 
Then Reason took her sober sway, 
Forbade imagination’s play ; 
Nelapsed into my inner self, 
Disclosed there stood an opening gulf, 
Whose jarring void I shook to see, 
Dread symbol of eternity: 
Upheaving waves of strong desire, 
Mountains of undulating fire, 
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Proclaiming, by their awful swell, 

Man is an elemental hell ; 

Until the mind, with giant clasp, 
Embrace an object in its grasp— 
Deathless as immortality, 

Measureless as immensity. 

The thought then shot across my soul— 
Breathes there a form from pole to pole, 
Such as erst Fancy’s magic spell 

Evoked from her fant istie ecll 2— 
chisell’a face! 
Love, daughter fair of Eve, mav grace, 
Able to fill this vacant soul, 

And hush these waves that o’er me roll? 
No! Goddess, true, though all she seem, 
And deathless hues in raj} tures dream 
Over her lovely features beam, 

Traced on her brow, lo! 
Fen blooming she must fade away. 


’ Such | Pauteous brow! su yy 


stands decav— 


Her mind must leave its much-loved dust, 
And into realins eternal burst 
Leaving me lone ly as at first. 
Then swift harmonious o'er me flew 
The strains [ erst had heard anew ; 
That beauty’s fount 
Is God alway, 
Up to Him mount 
From sculptured clay, 
From earth to heaven awavy 

Jehold an object !—Vause, my mind— 
God, God alone, Him unconfined ! 
His Being through all space extends, 

Ilis vast existence never ends 
His mind reveals the boundless source 
Whence Beauty’s silvery currents course 
O’er verdant hill, o’er varied plain, 

O'’er every flower of earth’s domain, 

His awful form on Alpine brow 

Mirrors itself in glacial snow, 

Broods o’er the dark tempestuous main 
The horrors of the heaving plain 

Deep thunder walks along the sky, 

His tread; the lightuings gleam— his eve: 
he eataracts far resounding pour, 
he earthquakes roll, the whirlwind 
Hlis voice; the varied rainbow o’er 
A glory spreads the rushing flood 


rour— 


That frets and chafes in stormicst mouod— 
Emblem of Lis imperial mind, 

In terror robed, yet gently kind. 

ILis are the curtain-c 
Fantastically hung at even ; 

O’er ranges of embattled towers 
Drench’d in descending golden shower 
I[is is the pearl’s unspotted snow ; 
His is the ruby’s vivid glow ; 

Jlis is the diamond's crystal light ; 
lis is the sapphire’s azure bright. 
Jiis is the gleam in dew-drops SPELL 3 
His is the beam of midnight’s queen 


louds of heaven 


3 


> 


THK COUNSELLOR: 


LY JOHN WIL 


ARRIVING at St. Catherine’s Church she knew not how, 


where the faithful Martha had been some time 
her, Iutta sank down beside her in silence, and buried | 
face in her hands. Walburga’s impending fate did not 


completely absorb her; but the convietion she began te 


cherish of her husband’s mental infirmity came to soothe 


her affliction, She clung to the thought as to the only ray 


of light in the utter darkness of her destiny, 


with their famishing brats, dropped, one by one, on the 


stone steps beside, above, and beneath her, 


awaiting 


Martha re- 
spected her silence; not soa few poor women who, together 
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Ilis is the glorious solar ray ; 

his is the light of the star-! wilt Way; 
the mind of 1 
Totting eternal hills 
Tlis is the soul of woman fair, 
Breathing in virtue’s sacred air 
lis is the earth, the st 
All, all that is or eer shall | 


Ilis is ian sublune, 


to climb; 


y, the sea— 
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, is felt—a present God! 


A TALE OF COMMUNISM. 
rern.—Contiived, 


The poor enjoy at least one comfort in misery—that of 


ady communion; in that respeet how much happier than 


their betters, whose artificial existence compels them to bury 


each grief within the breast it destroys! These women, 


but slightly, if at all acquainted, freely inter- 


’ cy idently 
eli ange “dl their thoughts, and at once appe: aled to cach other's 


sympathy. 
. Ay, ay,” 
her seat best 


claimed a faded, middle-age woman, taking 
le Jutta, not exactly addressing her, or Martha, 


or any one else in particular, but making a sort of general 


remark for the beneft of any chance listener; “1 used to 
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tell my poor Thomas how it would be when he raved so 
about equality, and of being more than my lord the Bishop 
himself. ‘ Lord love you, my poor man,’ I used to say, ‘we 
are always the sheep, depend upon it—if ’tisn’t one, ’tis the 
other will shear us.’ ‘No,’ says he, * henceforth no one 
can.”  Won’t they?’ says I; ‘they’ll find means, depend 
upon it.’ ‘ Fine bran new religion,’ says he; ‘a fine rising!’ 
Poor man, it was a crown, I’m thinking, he was dreaming 
of, like that long-legged Prophet of ours. Well, and how 
has it come round ¢—just as I said, ‘ All in common,’ say 
they to the rich; but when I go and ask for bread, as having 
a good right to it, then it is—* Did you bring anything unto 
the common stock?’ ‘ How should I,’ say I, ‘ seeing I never 
had a farthing I did not want yet.’ ‘Then, tramp,’ say 
they. ‘Am I to starve?’ say I. * You may just do as you 
please,’ say they. Lord love us, a pretty equality!” 

“ And your husband, where is he ?”’ inquired Martha, 

“ Dead—killed on the walls by the Bishop’s men.” 

“True, neighbour,”’ put in another female, “that’s how 
we are treated. I used to like the old lazy monk-folk bet- 
ter—they gave us alms at least—but the Prophets have 
hearts as soft as this stone. If it were not that I am not 
squeamish, and don’t mind eating dogs and cats, I would 
be dead by this time.” 

“I’ve put up with worse before now,” said another, “ and 
so may you before long—household animals are getting 
scarce in Munster.” 

At this moment a young woman came running up, and 
placing an infant, she held in her arms, on the steps, she 
entreated the people to take care of it until her return. 

‘* T hear they are fighting on the western wall,” she said; 
‘my husband is there—I must go and see if he wants any- 
thing—water for instance—for, as for bread’ 
but, without finishing her sentence, she started off in an 
opposite direction to that by which she had come. 

“‘ Poor thing! poor thing !”’ exclaimed one of the matrons; 
‘if she were not so wasted she would be pretty enough—it 
is but a slip of a thing—I’ll be bound not nineteen—but 
hunger has told on her and the child too. Bah! look here, 
all of you (the old woman uncovered its little face); it is 
dying !” 

“If we had but a drop of milk—it is starving !” 

One of the women, after a moment’s hesitation, said :— 








“Give it to me; my own child can yet wait awhile.” 
But the relief came too late, the infant expired on the gene- 
rous breast that had been bared for it. 

“ This is horrible!’ 
longer.” 

“Have patience, dear Mistress,” whispered Martha ; 
“have patience.” 

Jutta endured yet many a painful comment on the death 
of the infant, over whose little corpse the women lamented 
all the more that they clearly anticipated a similar fate for 
their own offspring, 

“Yes, yes, let the Anabaptists speak us as fair as they 
please, there is no standing up against hunger,” said a tall 
woman, whose thin frame showed symptoms of great original 
strength ; “let them invite us never so pressingly into the 
palaces of our nobles, sleeping beneath carved ceilings does 
not fill.the stomach; we can’t eat stones, I trow; and as to 
sharing, they share among themselves, but not with us— 
but then, what were the use of their giving us all the gold 
and silver they have robbed ? it won’t give us food—very 
soon, no gold will be bright enough to buy the blackest bread. 


exclaimed Iutta ; “I can bear it no 
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at the gate, he ought to make a hole in it, and let the Bishop's 
men in—we would have bread at least.” 

“ Ana are you the only wife at home?” inquired one of 
the women. 

«Am I, indeed! I should like to see her who dare to 
come in second, that’s all—and my husband knows better 
than to bring second, third, or any other woman near me— 
he knows what nails are made for, I can tell you! Ay, ay, 
if all the Munster women had my spirit, or the men either, 
‘for that matter, there would be less Anabaptists, less trol- 

lops, and more bread in this good city. But I am afraid, 
_Ma’am, we’ve hit your sorrow,” she said, laying her long, 
‘bony fingers on Iutta’s shoulder. 

| Tutta was spared the necessity of answering, for at that 
‘instant the people came running by, announcing that the 
Bishop had made a serious attack on the western wall, and 
that the townsmen, headed by Rothmann, were opposing an 
effective resistance. The sounds of fire-arms, until then 
‘heard feebly and at rare intervals, became loud and in- 
' cessant. 

Tutta’s heart failed her, 

“Now,” said Martha, “we had, indeed, better move off; 
for there is no chance of his coming back to-night.” 

“Or eyer, perhaps,” murmured Iutta. 

As she was about to rise, the young woman who had left 
her infant returned. 

“Where is my child?” she said wildly, Give me baek 
my child.” 

“« And your husband?” inquired the women, trying to 
evade the announcement of the infant’s death. 

Killed !—all that preacher’s fault—he fights like a 
fury. But give me my child, I say; I want my child.” 

‘It is dead too,” said Iutta, in her softest accent, lay- 
ing her white hand on the poor young mother’s arm ; “ gone 
to Heaven, where it is happier than here.” 

“ Dead !? she exclaimed. The women held out the poor 
‘little victim, She took it in her arms, examined it, felt it; 
‘then, throwing it back indignantly, laughed aloud. “ Both 
| dead! both dead !—father and child!’ she cried, “ It is 
|merry christenings we make at Munster, now !’—and she 
iran off at full speed, shouting and shrieking as she went. 
| She is mad, and it is a mercy,” said Martha, seizing 
| Iutta by the arm and dragging her away. 

They soon stood before a mean tenement, with slate 
gables and narrow casements, whose round knobby panes, 
the size of a man’s palm, were encrusted with dust. It was 
| occupied by an elderly female and a little girl, obviously her 
‘only assistant. ‘Lhe old woman was broken by years oF 
| misfortune, but strictly neat and puritanical in appearance, 
| with a severe brow, and eyes that seemed not to know the use 
| of tears; but no unkindness lurked in any of the many 
‘lines that seared her face. Jutta’s errand was soon €X- 
| plained. The matron looked a shade less unbending than 
‘before, but it was a mere shade, 
| Yes,” she said, “by day or by night, whenever you 
/eame, you were to be my welcome guest. This was my 
| beloved nephew’s desire. So be it. You are welcome t 
‘the lone widow; but you will find no comforts here. Poor 
Herman, in his delusion, gave up the whole of his fortune 
'to the common stock, as they call it, in which all are free 
‘to put, but no one to draw from. Now, he is wholly dependent 
upon me, and I have but little. However, that little I will 
'share with you. Child, take up this lady to my nephew * 
‘room. Jt is the only one I have to offer,” she added, “ 














I always tell my sneak of a husband, when he mounts guard 





| poor enough you will find it,” 
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Jutta was led up a narrow, rotten staircase of dubious 
safety, into aroom so small and low, it might well have been 


termed a closet ; but a few books on shelves nailed to the 
cold bare wall—and maps, paper, and writing materials, 
eovering a deal table—gave the space, limited as it was, a 
less gloomy aspect than that occupied by the old woman 
below, in which a pair of spectacles, a black-covered bible, 
and a couple of stools, were the only things visible. 


go clearly not yet yaeated by its legitimate owner ; but with- 


out listening to her remonstrances, the little handmaiden | 
flew off, and left her the more embarrassed how to act, as | 
Weary and bewildered, she | 
sank on the nearest chair, removing thence, at the same | 
time, 2 small bible, similar to Walburga’s, and mechanically | 


Martha had remained below. 


turning the leaves. 
some with red, some with black lead, 
former were all of a hopeful, the latter of a desponding im- 
port. The bible contained a few tly-leaves, full of Greek 
sentences, Which to her were insolvable mysteries. There 
was, however, one Latin quotation on a leaf by itself, of a 
yery recent date, which arrested her attention :——‘* Antea 
speravi multa, sed frustra; nunc spes mea mortua est, et 
contristatus sum intimo corde meo !”” 

Jutta laid down the book, Some die of a broken heart, 
thouglit she, and others Walburga’s image rose to her 
mind, and she covered her face with a faint cry. 

The door opened, and the aunt, attended by Martha, ap- 
proached the mourner, for tears of agony found their way 





‘through her fingers, 


“You are not stout of heart,” said the old woman. 
“Well, 1 don’t wonder. You are yet young, and this 
world is but one continual trial, and you have not yet 
learnt, 1 know, how to draw comfort from the book of books.” 
Approaching nearer, she threw back Iutta’s hood, and 
scanned with deep earnestness the face thus exposed to her 
serutiny. 

“Vorgive my boldness,” she said; 
gaze my fill on the features of her who’’ She stopped || 
short, and crimsoned like a young girl, continuing, however, 





her Jengthened examination, to which Lluita submitted with || 


her usual meekness. When she had satisfied herself, the 
old woman turned away, murmuring :—* I am glad I have 
seen her, 1 thought her younger and more beautiful; but 
I could love her well, I am sure.’”’ Then, suddenly inter-| | 
rupting her wanderings, she said—* I have no fine wheaten 
bread in the house; will you mind that? We are pinched 
for food, We get but scanty supplies from the Town Hall,” || 


apa : | 

But lutta was revolving in her mind the propriety of| 
burthening a family so hard pressed by their own necessities, | 
with the extra weight of her own and Martha’s wants; be- | 


siles, her presence in that house might banish thence one 
who doubtless had no other home to turn to, and whose 
generous sacrifice she had no right to aecept. Whilst try- 
ing to devise some plan for extrication from her present 
difficulties, a fresh incident brought her at once to a decision. 
A loud noise calling their attention to the street, they all 
looked out to ascertain its eause, when they perceived seve- 
ral men slowly approaching the house, carrying a shutter 
on which a man lay extended, in whom at one glance the 
old woman rec vognised Rothmann. 

“ Ile is dead! he is dead!” exclaimed she, clasping her 
hands in a passion of grief, as she hurried down stairs, and 
Saved on the inanimate form, 

“ Tle fainted on the read from loss of blool—that’s all,” 


Tutta | 
hesitated in taking possession of an apartment which was | 


Passage after passage was marked, | 
She observed the | 


“but I would once || 


said one of the men. ‘“ Ile expressly forbade our bringing 
him hither; but, as we knew of no other place, why, here 
we are.” 

Jutta, silently drawing her hood over her face,-shot past 
the heart-stricken widow, unnoticed and unchecked; and, by 
taking one or two short cuts, was soon far away from the 
house, but alone, for there had not been time for consulting 
with Martha, and effecting a simultaneous movement, So 
much the better, thought she; she will prove a great as- 
|| sistance to them in their present distress. But night was 
fast approaching, and Iutta knew not where to lay her head, 
She had lived in such deep solitude of late that she had 
almost ceased to think of the associates of former days, 
Suddenly, a recollection flashed across her mind, and she 
lost no time in acting upon it, directing her steps to her 
long-neglected, and, if the truth must be told, well-nigh 
forgotten friends, the Counsellor Wolfrath and his family. 

The house was so carefully shut up towards the street 
that she rang at the door with trepidation, The bell not 
being immediately answered, she was about to turn away in 
despair, when she thought she heard some faint and cautious 
movement within. Pausing and ringing again, and this 
time with a more assured hand, she became aware that the 
house was not, as it at first appeared, altogether tenantless; 
for after a careful examination of the person who thus im- 
peratively claimed admittance at so late an hour, by those 
within —which was effected by means of a loop-hole, made 
at a convenient height for the purpose—bolts and bars were 
withdrawn, and Iutta stood in the presence of her friends, 
But here, too, a great change was observable, 
| Both seemed to have gone down life many years at one 
isingle leap; but a weight was on: aem which evidently 
far surpassed that of age and infirmities. 
| & Welcome, Dame Kuipperdolling !” ejaculated husband 
| and wife, in one breath; * doubtless you bring us some 
| tidings of our children? For Heaven’s sake, hide nothing 


| from us !” 








“ Tidings of your children!” exclaimed Tutta; “ I have 
| just eme rged from a solitude deeper, 1 doubt not, than your 
own,” 


| But you have seen our dear girls—spoken to them— 
9 


‘that is, if they be yet alive ¢ 
}} «Tam really at a loss to comprehe nd you,” said Lutta, 

| Do you mean to say,”’ demanded the mother, sharply, 
you know not that—that they are at your husband’s 
‘house—that they have been torn from their homes—from 
| thei ir parents’ side, by ruthless tyranny, and that to be de- 
'livered over to the headsman ?’ 

“ TIas he killed them too?” exclaimed Iutta, in agonised 
surprise. 

“ Would he had!’’ the old man replied, “ Would that 
these old limbs had had the strength, this old heart. the 
courage, to save them! Rome had a Virginius—-Maunster 
has none. The richest, the fairest, patrician and plebeian 
alike, have been torn from their families; and no avenging 
arm has yet struck one blow!” 

The once proud father might have indulged much longer 
in this bitter strain, without eliciting the smallest token of 
sympathy from Lutta, so stunned was she by what she heard ; 
and the horrible image of Walburga, sinking under Knip- 
perdolling’s sword of office, that had scarcely faded from her 
mind during that most terrible day of her whole existence, 
and had thrown every other incident, even that of Roth- 
mann’s fall, into shade, glided into the, background for a 
time, behind the dreadful picture of Minna aud Bertha, those 
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twin-buds of hope and loveliness—se young, s0 fair, sa pure 
—whom fortune had not less lavishly endowed than nature, 
crushed beneath a maniac’s heel. At last, from the very 
depth of her heart’s bitterness, words welled up to her relief. 

“ Sarcly—surely,”’ she said, * the cup of their iniquities 
must be full to overflowing! Ileaven can endure this no 
longer, and the avenging angel must be at hand.” 

“ We have no Virginius in Munster,” repeated the old 
man, shaking his head; “nor have we even a Curtius. 
We are weak like grass, and bend beneath the foot that 
crushes us.” 

“Tt would not be easy, I fear, to throw open the gates 
to the Bishop,” Iutta added, after a moment’s pause, during 
which Rothmann’s bleeding form, and his stricken aunt 
mourning over it, presented themselves to her mind, “ It 
would not be easy to do this, and make conditions that 
should secure the guiltless, or even the less guilty, from 
fearful reprisals.” 

“It were difficult, perhaps, but not impossible,” said a 
young, fresh voice, that had not until then been heard. 
Jutta looked round. The speaker was Sigismond, the elder 
son of the family, a mere stripling in years, but no longer 
one in appearance ; for, though his upper lip was yet smooth 
like a girl’s, the sternness of manhood sat on his brow, and 
the resolve of riper years flashed from eyes but lately spark- 
ling with childish cagerness. ITutta felt that a man, and 
not a boy, now stood before her, and half-lamented having 
uttered words in his presence that might fire him to a use- 
less attempt, and cost him his young life, as it had already 
done several poor citizens, who, tired of their newtyrants, had 
bethought them of returning to the old yoke, as being the 
lightest of the two, But she could not recall the spoken words. 

“Ts that detestable banquet over 7’? inquired Dame Wolf- 
rath of her son, as, flinging his cloak and cap on the ground, 
he took his seat between Tutta and his mother. * You had 
bread at least, I hope?’ she demanded, anxiously. 

* Yes, mother, a sumptuous feast it was for Munster, 
such as it has not seen for many a day; a king and queen 
serving the guests with their own hands, in token of equa- 
lity; and abundance of bread and meat; and five thousand 
guests sitting at long tables that extended all across the 
market-place. There was no extravagant gaiety, no noisy 
clamours, I promise you; all pale and rigid as carved stone, 
and pretty well as silent, but devouring everything put be- 
fore them with the voracity of wild beasts. Jt was a sick- 
ening sight, and quieted all my own cravings. I have 
touched nothing since I left home, mother.’ 

“ We have no supper ready to-night, my poor boy,’’ said 
Dame Wolfrath, throwing a look askance at Lutta, who fully 
comprehended its meaning. Llere, too, she would be felt a 
great and an unwelcome burthen to a family whose numbers 
proved distressing enough under the dreadful cireumstances. 
She would have risen and left the house that very moment, 


but she knew not whither to go, I ask only the shelter of 


a roof, nothing more will I accept, she thought, and took no 
further heed of the anxious glances cast upon her by the 
embarrassed housewife. 


“Tam not hungry,” Sigismond replied; “the sight of 


that starving multitude has made food superfluous, I trust, 

for more than one day ; may you be spared such a spectacle.” 
“ And did you sit down with the rest?” said the father. 
“ No; under pretence of serving, like all those of the 

better class—for the people alone were fed—I traversed the 

different groups, He, however, was nowhere.” 

Tutta felt grateful for the boy’s delicacy in suppressing 
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that name, so odious now, not only in this family, but in 
every nook and corner of the city. 

“ Of course he would be missing, when the object in view 
was to soothe the mob,” remarked the father. 

“True,” replied the youth; ‘and it was high time the 
people should be soothed and fed, for they have talked of 
nothing else for the last few days but giving up the eity, 
The only thing that keeps them back is, that they do not 
know how to risk a parley. No one volunteers on that 
perilous enterprise, Ilowever, John of Leyden has displayed 
no small policy to-night, for he has coupled his old trick of 
flattering the people’s passions and ratsing their hopes, with 
a severity that is calculated to scare the timid from any 
wild project.” 

**¥resh crimes!” muttered Iutta. 
this end?’ 

“It was not much to speak of, after all,” said Sigismond 
—“a mere trifle, When King John and Queen Gertrude 
had carried about a sufliciency of wine, meat, and bread, to 
the wollish artisans—an example imitated by all his espe- 
cial fullowers—and made them understand that this banquet 
was in commemoration of the feast of loaves and fishes, he 
ascended his throne of gold stuff, and thence poured down 
upon us his maxims in full, After his usual declamations 
about equality, and the necessity that the whole world should 
become a republic like Munster, seeing that republics alone 
could flourish as states, and republicans alone be happy, he 
appointed four-and-twenty messengers—apostles, I believe, 
he called them—to go forth and proclaim his views in 
France, England, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, and other 
countries, their mission being to incite the people everywhere 
to turn away their sovereigns and princes as idle and useless 
members of the community—to proclaim all goods in com- 
mon—in short, to introduce, I suppose, elsewhere much the 
same sort of disorder as reigns here. ‘To crown all, after 
the four-and-twenty had received their various instructions, 
to the sound of cymbals and trumpets, a poor wretch was 
brought up, whose crime, it seems, was his attempting to 
exchange a few words with a Bishop’s man on the opposite 


*Q God! when will 


battery. John of Leyden, as.a warning to others, with his 
own hand took off the man’s head as he knelt at the foot 
of the throne; after which feat, he, his consorts, and friends 
sat down at a lesser table prepared for them, where, before 
the eyes of the admiring multitude, they eagerly devoured 
coarser and less wholesome fare than they liad given to the 
people.” 

“The whole was got up—a mere comedy,” observed the 
father. 

“ Of course it was,” said Sigismond. “ So was the fit of 
prophecy which followed, when John of Leyden assured ws, 
on his faith as a Prophet and chosen organ of the Lord, that 
relicf would shortly arrive, and the New Sion be flooded 
with provisions of all kinds. The ecredulous believed, and 
staid to gaze on the inspired seer ; others—and I was of 
the 1number—drew their caps doggedly over their brows, 
and made off with themselves.’’ 

“ Unfortunately,’’ said the father, “ the severity exhibited 
towards the offending citizen will dishearten the remainder 
from any further attempt of the kind.” 

“It depends on circumstances,” said Sigismond ; ‘some 
are roused by what disheartens others; I hope for better 
things from our Munster boys.” ; 

lutta now expressed a desire to retire to rest. “1 ™- 


plore merely the safeguard of your roof,” she said; * for 
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 Tutta would doubtless require her care, 
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dsewhere.” These words were uttered with a forced smile, | 
and the announcement banished all clouds from the old. 
people’s brows. 

“The shelter of our roof, such as it is, is yours,” said. 
oll Wolfrath, solemnly ; “but it may once more be violated. 
T can promise no more than I ean give.” | 

“It is all I desire,” said Tutta; “but I am exhausted 
with this day’s emotions; repose is now what I crave most.” 

As she turned to leave the room, she murmured in Sigis- 
nond’s ear, * Did you gather anything about to-morrow ?— 
at what hour ?”—She faltered, and suppressed sobs mai le! 
her voice inarticulate. 

«The lady of Eisenthurm, you mean 
“] heard of it, but” 

* Well, the hour ?—Quick—tell me!” 

An instinctive delicacy, despite the inexperience of his | 
age, rompted Sigismond’s reply. 
“At mid-day,” he said. The time fixed for the exceution 
was earlier, by many hours, than that he specified. | 

Dame Wolfrath ushered Iutta into the guest’s apartment, | 
now shorn of all its former luxury, But her weariness found | 
no relief in sleep until daybreak ; and even slumber, when it | 
came, did not refresh her; for it brought with it appalling | 
dreams—shapeless, voiecless forms swept by her, whose un-/ 
utterable horror lay in their very indefiniteness—whose un- | 
spoken revelations vet became known to her in their dread- | 
fal import, as by intuition. When she rose from her couch, | 
the sun was high i in the heavens, though the shutters, her-| 
metically closed towards the street, obscured her chamber. 
She was about to glide from the house without troubling the | 
family, when the youth Sigismond, whose eyes were red with | 
tears recently shed, and whose check was well nigh as’ 
blanched as her own, intercepted her. 

“1 knew the way you would take,” he said, placing him- | 
self respeetfully but firmly in her path. “It is too late— 
all has been over some time,”’ 

As the boy pronounced these words, Iutta’s brain grew | 
dizzy—she grasped the rails to prevent herself from falling | 
—her eyes alone framed the fearful question her lips had 
not the power to utter. 

“T was near her; I spoke to her 
ing, with rare tact, the mention of Walburga’s name. “I 
hope—lI trust my presence was a comfort to her. At least, | 
she said so. She asked if her children were with you, and | 
all safe, I answered affirmatively, because I thought her | 
spirit Would depart more in peace if she entertained this de- | 
lusion to the last. She died like a man,’’ the youth con- | 
tinued; then added, with a flushed cheek, “that i is, & man! 
who fears not death; for few, perhaps, meet it so firmly. | 
Something she gave me for you—the book she wished re-| 
stored to her children one day, and that they might be | 
tanght the use of it, or to read in it, I forget the exact 
terms.” So saying, he handed to Iutta the plain black 
bible, with silver clasps, which had of late seldom been out 
of Walburga’s hand. Between the leaves was carefully laid 
a long lock of her bright-coloured hair; but even with that 
oe lock a few silver threads mingled. Iutta placed the 
precious relic in her bosom, but could not (so faint did she | 
feel) reach the apartment she had just left, without the 
youth’s assistance She had no words wherewith to express 
her sense of his generous exertions; a silent pressure of his_ 
hand was the utmost she could effect towards evincing her 
gratitude, 

Sigismond hurried back to his mother, to warn her that | 


»? said the youth. 





ie Nl at 9 
,’ said Sigismond, avoid- | 
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“She could not turn paler than she was before, poor 
soul,’” he said, “ but it seemed as if life and intelligence had 
vanished together from her large black eyes. She is a gentle 
creature, poor Dame Knipperdolling,” he contimted ; “ but 
the lady Walburga was a high-minded woman. T[ wonder 
what stuff men are made of, that they could stand by and 
see so noble and so innocent a woman perish by the heads- 
man’s hand.” 

“The men of Munster have put up with worse before 
“ They who have 
not known how to protect their daughter’s honour may well 
suffer the blood of their matrons to redden their pavement.” 
“ Mother, it cannot remain thas much longer, There 
are hearts in Munster that will not bear it—minds that 
ripen, and arms that gain strength with each coming day. 
This must not, shall not last.” 

“Do you, ra mean to put it down?” inquired 
Your father 
ir yourselves in 
these matters—besides,” she murmured, “ it is all too late f” 
“Tt may be too late for the disgraced, for the slain, bat 
not for the famishing. How long, think you, will your 
scanty store of flour last ?” 

“Two days; no more,” 


now,” said the mother, with vehemence. 


the mot! her, pes ttis lity ‘Go to, child; go to, 


is too old, and you are too young, to best 


said the matron, despondingly; 
“and we must stint ourselves even to make it last so long, 
But, alas! the children cannot endure stinting as we can— 
and as for Dame lutta”— 

“ She'll not trouble you much on that head, T fear,” said 
the youth, “But, mother, shall I sit idly by and sce father, 
and you, and the children starve ?—Because, forsooth, two of 
us are lost, are we all to resign ourselves to the death of 
martyrs ?”’ 

“Tfow I hate to hear you talk at this rate, Sigismond, 
when you know there is nothing to be done; and if there 
were, there is nobody to do it.” 

‘But why should there be nothing to be done ?—Ts all the 
blood in the veins of our townsfolk turned to water ?” 

“Ts it you, I repeat, with eyes red and swollen with ery- 
ing like a girl, who mean to do great things ?” 

‘Yes, mother, I mean to do something great and good, 
or perish in the attempt. I may have wept like a girl, but 
I feel a man in one thine—I am resolved.” 
exclaimed Dame Wolfrath, 
her parental anxicties for a moment awakened by her son's 
strange 


“To do what, Sigismond ?” 


of manner, 
I must reflect, and bethink me of 
a plan,’ replied Sigismond. 

“ Pshaw!” said his mother, all anxiety fading from her 
mind ; * but it is both silly and unkind to stand chatting non- 
sense here with you, when poor lutta Knipperdolling needs my 
assistance,” 

Since the esteemed Counsellor had turned into the de- 
spised and abhorred headsman, the good Dame Wolfrath had 
dropped the magic word cousin, formerly so constantly and 
on all occasions used with regard to Tutta. 

This reluctance to acknowledge any further relationship 
was naturally tenfold augmented by the subsequent ravish- 
ment of her daughters ; and the presence of Enipperdolling’s 
wife beneath their roof was a sore trial to the injured parents, 
to whom the associations connected with her name, the re- 
miniseences her presence called up, were so many revivifica- 
tions of their heavy domestic calamity. Indeed it required 
all the Counsellor’s Christian fortitude to extend his b 
tality towards her, thongh he Knew her to be Tittle Tess 


peremptoriness 
“1 do not know yet; 





wretched than himself, 
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Sigismond had almost reached the top of the street lead- 
ing to the eastern rampart, the nearest to his home, before 
his mother’s slow, hesitating steps brought her to Tutta’s 
door, It was open; she entered—the room was tenantless. 

Dame Wolfrath now felt both anxiety on her guest’s ac- 
count, and a sharp pang of conscience for having delayed the 
duties imposed upon her by humanity. She was perplexed, 
and knew not how to act. Should she send after Iutta? She 
called lustily for Sigismond ; but he, too, was gone. Perhaps, 
thought she, Iutta felt embarrassed at owing anything to a 
family whom her husband has so cruelly robbed of peace 
and happiness. What was to be done? Soon, however, 
the wants of her little family, the distribution of their scanty 
meal, absorbed her attention so wholly that Iutta’s depar- 
ture was very much thrown into the background, more 
especially as the day wore on and Sigismond returned not. 
His absence was the more alarming that the famine had put 
an end to all ties of intimacy. The dearest friends of better 
days were no longer welcome, lest they should want, or ex- 
pect, or, worse yet, dare to command a crust of bread, Even 
childhood had grown sordid and mistrustful; the young had 
forgotten to play; a blight had come over the spirits of all. 
Under these circumstances, that any one should be detained 
from home at such time, was really a matter for anxiety. 
But the hours of dinner and supper passed away, and neither 
Iutta nor Sigismond returned ; and the heart-broken parents 
laid their heads on their pillows that night with additional 
and agonising apprehension, that banished sleep from their 
eyes, 

But who slept soundly, or with a light heart, within the 
walls of Munster in the year of grace, but of heavy trial, 
1535? Was it the poor who, less provident than their 
betters, had not husbanded the fruits of their pillage againsi 
the day of need—who squandered and rioted away their plun- 
der even whilst the Bishop advanced to the very gates—and 
who, unless the relief promised by the Prophet was imme- 
diate, had no chance of life? Was it the bereaved parents, 
whose sons slept their last sleep beneath the walls where they 
fell—whose daughters had been torn from their arms? Was 
it those whose crimes must have haunted the hours of slum- 
ber, even though they so noisily banished all thought so 
long as they could keep their eyes open? And, above all, 
was it, could it be, those who had through their blind ardour 
brought their native city to this desolation, and now per- 
ceived too late the hollowness of their wild political and reli- 
gious speculations—and saw with their own eyes, felt in their 
own bleeding hearts, the chasm that lies between theory 
and practice—the difference between a plan laid down with 
the mathematical precision of a settled purpose and the exe- 
eution of that same plan all defaced and transformed by the 
erratic lines and curves traced by the passions of others, 
when the sudden obstinacy and wilfulness of mere tools, be- 
coming agents in their turn, convert cyphers into numbers 

‘of most perplexing import, and throw into inextricable con- 
fusion the problem that seemed easiest of solution? It 
needed not the fire that seared his brain to keep the eye of 
Knipperdolling from closing—nor the fever of his wound to 
ward off sleep, “ Nature’s soft nurse,” from the couch of 
Rothmann, 

lutta’s frame was too feeble to resist the shocks of the 
last two days. When Sigismond left her, the fever that 





burned in her veins mounted to her brain, and an eagerness 
to sally forth—to go far—very, very far, seized upon her. 
Reason combated this physical impulse for a time; but her 
thirst was intolerable, and there was no water in the room; 
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her temples throbbed to bursting; she felt strong and Cots 
rageous—able to face anything and everything ; and, grow. 
ing more éxcited with every instant, she yielded at last to 
her overwhelming desire to feel herself once more in the 
open air. 

Sallying from the house without any fixed purpose, she 
wandcred unconsciously from street to strect, scarce recog- 
nising them, though familiar with every turn from her ear- 
liest days. She paused before a church, and could not re- 
member its name. She tried several gates, in the hope of 
escaping into the country, but was repulsed at each. She 
lingered at every fountain to take deep draughts of cold 
water, and lave her burning brow. She stopped before her 
husband’s house without knowing it, though the emblems 
of his office were carved over the door—a device he had 
himself hit upon; and her eye glanced curiously in through 
an open casement. lRound a table, laden with the most 
sumpiuous fare and the richest wines, sat John of Leyden, 
Gertrude, and many others she had never seen before. They 
were laughing and talking as gaily as if death were not 
mowing down the people with shot and famine—as if the 
Bishop and hunger, their two mighity foes, were not lying 
in wait even for themselves. But what knew they of, or 
cared they for the vengeful Nemesis who ever, sooner or 
later, overtakes the guilty? What knew they of the lessons 
of history ? 

Iutta continued to gaze with child-like longing upon the 
luscious fruit until suddenly a voice alarmed her. The 
speaker was sitting with his back towards the window ; but, 
turning round as he spoke, their eyes met—it was her hus- 
band. An uncontrollable terror seized upon her. She ran, 
like one demented, straight on, she knew not how far, nor 
whither, until, exhausted at length by continuous exertion, 
without having tasted food for that day, she fell down upon 
the steps of one of the public fountains in attempting to 
slake her thirst once more. 

It stood in a small square, but little frequented in Mua- 
ster’s brightest days—utterly lonely and deserted now. The 
few buildings that enclosed it, presented, in their heavy 
architecture and superabundance of saints and crucifixes, a 
purely monastic aspect; the walls that here and there sepa- 
rated the main buildings from the public place greatly add- 
ing te this general air. But Iutta was no longer sufliciently 


mistress of her own senses to note surrounding objects. She 


had thus lain unobserved for the better part of an hour, 
when a small door was cautiously opened, and a female, in 
a garb by very few shades more cloistral than that worn by 
lutta, came forth and approached her. 

She doubtless had supposed her to be a victim of the 
famine, for she brought with her a piece of bread and a 
small phial containing some cordial; but the moment she 
had examined the wandering eye and the fever-glowing 
cheek, and felt the throbbing pulse of the sufferer, she re- 
turned, without attempting to make Jutta swallow anything. 
Some time elapsed, during which not a human being passed 
the place. At length the same door was cautiously re- 
opened, and a group of persons issued thence, consisting of 
several elderly women, in precisely the same attire as the 
first, and two men whose costume denoted menial occupation 
—a great breach of the law then in force, since John of 
Leyden would have all masters, and none servants. 

The men raised Iutta from the hard stone, and carried 
her rapidly through the small door and across the yard in- 
tervening between the outer wall and a large dark building, 
which they entered with their unconscions burden, followed 
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everything of any possible use or value, but was soon aban- 
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by the females, Having deposited her on a couch, in a room 
on the ground floor, they departed, when the women exa- 
mined their patient more leisurely, 

“She is ina high fever, I fear—it looks like a brain- 
fever,” said the eldest and stoutest of the nuns; “we had 
better call in the barber, and have her bled.” 

‘* If you think so, sister Beata,”’ replied one who seemed 
to claim authority over the rest, ‘then let it be done without 
Joss of time ; but I am afraid it is too late—she looks very 
bad indeed.”’ 

“I shall watch over her myself,” said the stout Beata, 
“and you, sister Renata, tell the gardener to run for the 
barber in all haste.” 

Jutta had providentially fallen into kind and able hands 
—the community of the Ursuline Nuns. Like all the other 
convents in Munster, it had been plundered and denuded of 


doned by the marauders, being too secluded to be either 
agreeable or convenient as a place of residence. The sisters, 
what with those who were glad of any pretext to return to 
the world, and what with those who had been driven from 
the city by the Anabaptists on their first successful rising, 
had been completely dispersed ; until, gradually, taking ad- 
vantage of the perfect solitude of the place, and avoiding 
observation, the scattered remnants of the flock found their 
way back to the sheepfold. Thus their original number, 
which was very great, was now reduced to the few timid 
women who surrounded Iutta’s bed. There were large 
gardens attached to the convent, upon whose produce, de- 
prived of all other resources, the sisters had chiefly been 
compelled to live during the famine. 

It was, then, into this frightened and straitened fragment 
of the Ursuline nunnery that kind Providence had guided 
Jutta’s helpless footsteps; the only spot, perhaps, in the 
whole city, where, under the pressure of impending events, 
care and attention, indispensable in her present condition, 
could have been bestowed upon her, 

Sigismond did not reach the eastern ramparts without 
encountering many of his young companions ; nor were their 
school-days yet long enough behind them to admit of their 
ever passing each other with indifference. After several 
interruptions of this nature, which in his present state of 
mind were very irksome to him, he reached the city wall, 
and was about to ascend the stone steps leading to the sum- 
mit, when a youth, a few years his senior, came running up 
against him with such force as nearly to knock him down. 
A friendly recognition immediately ensued. 

“Young Master Sigismond !”"—* You, trusty Conrad ?”’ 
were the words hastily interchanged, 

“Where are you running so fast, Conrad ?” 

“ Why, I mount duty on the walls again. I had hoped 
to escape it; but our captain, though he was carried away 
for dead yesterday, has turned up alive as ever to-day, and 
won’t let any one of us off.’ 

“ Who is he?” 

“ Rothmann; he who was formerly a Protestant divine ; 
then chopped about, and became a zealous, ranting Anabap- 
tist; and now, methinks, looks heartily ashamed of himself 
for it.’ 

** A bad man, in short.” 

“ May be; but a very devil on the walls,” 

* And the trade, Conrad ”’ 

“ Gone to , where I wish the Prophet and all his 
friends. Who wants horseflesh now, unless it be to carve 





up for dinner? Who is to buy and sell horses—that is, ae 


horses? My whole stock is melted away, I searee know 
how. I have not one left to carry me into the Lord Bishop's 
camp.” 

“ How! Conrad. 
there ?”’ 

“‘ Why, candidly ——; bnt that is an odd question, Master 
Sigismond—why did you ask me f” 

‘‘ Not to do you any harm, rest assured. But you were 
ever a lad of mettle, and I thought—that is, the idea might 
have suggested itself to you.” 

“For what purpose?’ said Conrad; “ enough have pe- 
rished in the attempt already. The Bishop receives no 
parlementaires in his camp; he has them shot or hanged, 
without so much as permitting them to speak a single word. 
And John of Leyden gives no quarter to any man who so 
much as calls out the timeof day to the enemy from thewalls.” 
“ And does this tyranny awe you, Conrad? I thought 
you had more spirit.” 

*‘ Does it inspirit you, Master Sigismond ”” 

“ Why, I think we have submitted to it long enough,” 
‘“‘ Many think so too,” said Conrad, passing his fingers 
through his shock hair. I have more than once thought 
of sticking my knife into John of Leyden; but somehow or 
other” 
“ Your courage failed you at the sticking-point. Well, 
I have a better notion in my head—one for getting rid of 
all our oppressors at once, and of saving Munster, I must 
go and seek out the Bishop.” 

“You, Master Sigismond !” 

“Yes, I. Only three things trouble my mind sorely,” 
“ My Lord the Bishop’s gallows, Knipperdolling’s sword, 
and the guns from the walls, perhaps, Master Sigismond ?”” 

‘“‘ These are no obstacles, my boy; for none of these con- 
siderations would deter me. What is a single life in times 
like these? No, it is not that; but how to get out—how to 
get speech of the Bishop ; and—when once I am out, how to 
establish communication with those within. Now tell me, 
Conrad, can you suggest nothing ?” 

“ Wait awhile,” said the youth; and, after a moment's 
pause, he resumed—* A thought strikes me; it were, per- 
haps, feasible. But yet, why will you throw away your life ?”’ 

.“*Pshaw! Conrad,—lI tell you I'll ever hold you my best 
friend if you will further me in this matter, I think it 
worth throwing away a life or two, and more useful ones 
than mine, to save our native city.” 

‘Well, I'll tell you my notion; but it is a mere fancy of 
mine, You'll maybe not think the suggestion worth any- 
thing ; however, here it is:—I have an old monk’s froek 
at home, come into our hands I hardly know how. — If you 
put it on, and draw the hood over your face, you'll be safe 
enough from the Bishop’s men. A woman’s petticoat were 
no shield from their muskets; but a monk's cowl the monk- 
ridden idiots are sure to spare.” 

“ True,” replied Sigismond ; “ but how will it shield me 
from the muskets of our friends” 

“ You must even run the risk, Master Sigismond, for how 
to baffle Rothmann’s vigilance I know not. He has @ lynx’s 
eye, and the watchfulness of a cat. And yet this is the 
only practicable point ; there would be no possibility of yoar 
clearing the bastions at any other. You must, when it is 
dark, by dint of a rope, be let down from yon erane, if it 
can be done without attracting observation, and trust to 
your clerical habit for reaching the Bishop.’’ 

“ Good,” said Sigismond ; “ but how deliver up the eity 
to him?—how can I deal with the people within ?”” 


Have you ever felt tempted to go 
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“ Ay, there’s the difficulty,” said Conrad, relapsing into 
silence for aminute or so; then, joyfully clapping his hands, 
he exclaimed—* I have it—I have it!) Ill be your secret 
agent within the town; and if I cannot open the gates, I'll 
try to help as many men over tle wails as will be sufficient 
to master our post.”’ 

‘* But this is a fearful risk for you, my brave Conrad.” 
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6 My life is not a whit better or more useful than vours. 


I dare say,” answered the youth; “but we must have some || 


pass-word, to-hail each other in the dark, if need be.” 

« Then let them be ‘sorrow and shame 2 
that the new sect has brought enough of both uponus. Al! 
Conrad, it fires my blood to think of it.’’ | 

The young men now ascended the wall, and moved for- 
ward, that Conrad might report himself to Rothmann, Si- 
met he eould not 
withdraw his eyes from the livid countenance of the ¢ ‘aptain, 


gismond retiring the whilst a few paces ; 
as the ex-preacher was now called, fis hurt was not con- 
sidered of much moment; still, on account of the loss of 
blood, and the weakness consequent upon it, repose had been | 
strictly enjoined him, That morning, however, John of Ley-' 
den, mistrusting the starving population more and more, had 
gathered all his partisans around him in a seeret conclave, | 
and decided on placing twelve of the most devoted and braye 
among them on the walls, to prevent treachery. Rothman 
no sooner heard of this measure, and what was expeeted of 
him, than, in spite of his aunt’s entreaties, and old Martha’s 
warning—for the kind soul had watched the night through 
by his bed-side—he hurried forth to the bastions, where, 
though his step was feeble, his eve was watehful, and his 


will unbending as ever. Sigismond felt that in his vicinity 


there was nothing to be done; but he observed, with reno- | absence in the proper quarter, as they ought to do, 


for sure am I!) a hasty temper, 





T have none but picked men, 


!our numbers are somplete. 
The King’s orders on this 


‘and we suffer no intruders here, 
‘head are peremptory. Go!” 
| Sigismond showing no signs of obeying, Rothmann grasped 
him by the arm, and attempted to foree him from the walls ; 
‘but to his efforts the youth opposed an inert, though, in the 
Captain’s present state of weakness, effectual resistance, 
ftothmann called to the nearest men to assist him: but 
though they rose from their reclining postures, at a sigr, 
Naturally of 
Rothmann continued his exertiuns—the 


bandage on his wound was disturbed by the violence of his 


from Conrad none of them eame forward, 


mnovements—the blood flowed anew, and he fell senseless to 


the earth. Ile was borne off by his men, who, roused by 


his energy, and the sad condition in which they saw him, 


now peremptorily ordered Sigismond to leave the wall, and 
Conrad advised prompt compliance. 

«larry for me in the street below,” he said; “later, we 
will get it al! right again, but for the moment there’s 
nothing for it but to obey.” 

Rothmann was carried back to his aunt, and to the eare 
of Martha, who, upon losing all trace of Iutta, had been 
happy to prove herself of use to a family in which she per- 


ceived the name of that beloved mistress was held in honour, 
| *f ’ 
Here she was still looked upon as the wife of a respectable 


rich citizen and magistrate—not, as Martha had sometimes 
of late heard her disrespectfully mentioned, as the heads- 
man’s spouse. 

Conrad, in the meanwhile, did not Jet his new ally wait 
too long for him. The men above,” he said, “are decided 
on making a day of it; they won’t announce their captain’s 
Some 


vated hope, that the men, far from sharing his determina-| | are going home, others stretch themselves on the ground to 


tion, looked dark and down-hearted. 
their steps were feeble, their pallor was livid, their evcs were 
Jost within an unnatural depth of orbit; but the dark fire 
that gleamed in his was extinct in most of theirs—they 


Like their captain, 
| 


looked fixed and glassy. For though John of Leyden had 


} 


caused food to be delivered daily to the defenders on the!! 


walls, to make the citizens flock thither, this measure had 
in part come too late; and the portions that could be af-| 
forded from the common stock were not large enough to! 
ward off the insidious ravages of the terrible enemy they 
had to grapple with. From the languor of their air, and 
their reluctant, sulky compliance with their captain’s orders, | 
Sigismond forined pretty accurate conclusions ri specting | 
their zeal, and became with every moment more hopeful. | 
Suddenly Rothmann came up to him, and inquired who he! 
was, and what he wanted?) Sigismond named himself, and 
pleaded a desire to enlist among his followers. | Rothmann 
fixed on him a piercing glance, and slowly and thoughtfully 
repeated the name and request of the youth. 

“Ts there anything so very strange in’ either? Si rise | 
mond impatiently inquired. 

Rothmann paused an instant. | 
the I mean, are they not at the ex-Counsellor Knipper- 
dolling’s house ?” 

The ingenuous boy, with a crimsoning eheek and a flash- 
ing eve, admitted the fact. 

“ Very well,” said Rothmann, coldly, *€ von will please to 
descend these steps. I will not enrel you in my band of 
true men.” 

** And wherefore reject me?” said Sigismond, hauglitily. 

“ Because I doubt your sineerity; and if I thought I 


Could repose any confidence init——In shert, young man, 


> 
= 
s 


“ Are not vour siste 














eet what rest they may, and others are discussing the state 
of the town, and the probable results of the siege, You had 


We shall have it all 


better go and warm them up a little. 


our own way till evening, I suspect.” 


Sigismond did not lose the hint. Ife spent the better 
portion of the long summer day fomenting discontent among 
the mea, concealing himself whenever any of the sincere 
Anabaptists passed by, Conrad taking care to warn him in 
time of the real character of all who came and went. 

Sigismond’s patience was severely tried that day. Te 
thought the sun would never sink below the horizon, and 
when it was down, twilight seemed unaceountably to linger 
in the heavens. Ife watched the gorgeous tints of the sky 
with a longing to see them transformed into the dullest 
and most Jeaden hue, that made their brightness odious to 
him. At last, objects began to grow obscure, and torches, 
here and there moving about the plain, showed that in the 
Bishop’s camp preparations were making for the night. In 

funster, too, window after window threw forth its light 
like somany stars of promise to the eager Sigismond, The 
men on the ramparts, weak from want of sustenance, no 
longer supported and strengthened by the example and en- 
couragement of Rothmann, contident, too, in the tran- 
quillity that reigned in the enemy’s camp, had either left 
the wall entrusted to their vigilanee, or, indaced to remain 
by a sense of duty, stretched themselves leisurely beside 
the guns, and were soon wrapped in profound slamber. 


g 
Conrad had the disguise in readiness ; and Sigismond was 
soon equipped for his hazardous undertaking, 

“ Until now, everything has sueceeded so well,”? said he, 
“that I cannot help thinking my enterprise is blessed, and 


that a divine protection is extended to it, My heart 1s a3 
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tranquil as if I were about to climb a tree. But, Conrad, 
you must not fail me inthe end ; or the Bishop will be sure 
to take my life for my having dared to trifle with him.” 

* Depend on me,” said Conrad warmly. 

Sigismond now commenced the perilous task of swarm- 
ing the crane which projected far over the moat, having ! 





been placed there some time since by Rothmann’s orders, 
for the purpose of taking in any chance supply of provisions 
that the peasantry might be hardy enough to bring under 
the walls in the night time, without being necessitated to 
The 
a strong head, and the utmost preeaution to avoid waking 
the slumbering men ; but, light and active, fresh from all 
sorts of boyish exercises, Sigismond reached the dizzy ex- 


open the gates. feat demanded steady nerves and 


tremity without creating an alarm, and,seizingthe rope with 
feet and hands, slowly let himself down, But not all his 
exertions of swinging to and fro could enable him to reach 
the opposite bank ; he was fain to descend into the moat, 
still holding the rope, and by means of the latter to gain 
the land. Once more on terre jirma, he shook the water 
from his monk’s frock, and took his course in the direction 
of the lights that by this time gleamed across the plain ; 
but he had not gone far before he fell in with an outpost. To 
his great relief, Conrad's notion of the cowl’s influence over 
the Bishop-men proved to be correct ; and the story he told, 
sufliciently credible in itself, was not listened to with the scorn 
which all other messengers had heretofore experienced, 

* And so, the reverend father Abbot of St. Chrystoforus 
sends you with private instructions to my lord the Bishop 
—ham—lhum—-. You look like a monkling with your 
smooth chin—but, forgive me if it be unseemly, good frater 
—a soldier’s duty knows no ceremony—pray throw back 
that cowl, and let us see the tonsure.” 

Luckily Conrad had not forgotten or omitted this pre- 
liminary. Sigismond’s fair locks lay littering the ram- 
parts, having fallen under Conrad’s shears. 

* Hem—hem— it looks right enough,’ resumed the 
soldier ; then he mutiered in his teeth “it is a shame, 
though, to let such a mere slip of a fellow take the vows 
when he had better play at foot-ball—he looks a mettled 
lad, too, and would have turned out a proper man—the 
girls have made a loss of it, any how.” 

With the same careful examination of his person, and the 
same strictures on his robe and years, Sigismond was passed 
from soldier to soldier, until he was at last brought into the 
presence of the captain of the guard, Vain were the efforts 
of this oflicer to extract his real errand from the youth, or 
tu gather any hint respecting the state of the city! — Sigis- 
mond successfully baffled every attack direct or indirect, 

“ You have taken to the monk’s habit very early,” began 
the captain suspiciously. 

Sigismond bowed. 

* You are a Franciscan, I see, by your dress.”’ 

Another silent motion of assent. 

“ If you please to tell me your message, I will report it 
my lord the Bishop.” 

I may only deliver it to him in person.” 

“He is engaged with the Princes of Hesse and Cleves, 
and cannot be disturbed.” 

“Tecan wait,” replied Sigismond, 

“(Can you, though, good frater? That's lucky! Has 
the lord Abbot been so peremptory ; Or is it your own pru- 
denee that prevents your speaking out ¢” 

“Hie has forbidden it, under threat of putting me on 
bread and water.” 


-—_ 
os 
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“Have you anything else left in the city yonder ?”” 


«“T don't know,”’ was the laconic reply. 

“Tow! you don’t know what you eat ? 

“Oh! we fare well enough at our monastery ; bui [ 
don’t know how others do.” 

“ Ay—these mouks take care of themselves as usual,” 
muttered the officer beneath his mustachoes. ‘ Are the 
men hearty in the city? Ave they still devoted to the 
Did you see many butchers and bakers as you 


*s 
‘ 


tailor-hing : 
passed along 
Sigismond answered the two former questions with hir 


phlegmatie * I don’t know ;*’ but to the latter he replied, 





“7 did not observe—but all the rosary and missal shops 


‘ ’ } %9 
were Ciosed, 


A disrespectful “ hum?’ issued from the officer's throat, 
| Well, ll report you to my lord the Bishop, and take his 
commands about you—but before L go, t |! me, did you see 
(as many men about the streets of Munster as of yore 7” 

Sigismond seemed to retlect profoundly—then said with 
an affectation cf simplicity, “ L did rot count them.” 

‘The officer suspected sauciness lay beneath this answer ; 
but the person of the envoy of the Abbot Chrystotorus 
was sacred; so, biting his mustachio, he left the room. 

No, no—thought Sigismond ; Dame Knipperdolling was 
right—the first thing is to make fair conditions for the 
city. It were the vilest treachery to deliver it up to fire 
and sword, 

“You will have some time to wait,” said an under officer, 
entering at that moment; ‘“ but here is food for you which 
the captain has ordered to be brought in.’ 











fut capon, with a bottle of rare wine and a loaf of 
brea l, were placed on the table, They had been destined 
} . . . . ” 

‘to the captain s own recomntorting, °° but, wided the under 


| officer, ** we know here how to pay becoming respect to vour 


habit.” 


| Stor 
j Ned 
_ 


ismond immediately guessed the trap prepared for him ; 
and, heroically turning from the tempting repast, thongh 


he had not tasted food that day —* lam not hungry,’ he 


said: 


* besides,” he added wlroitly, as his kind purveyor 
insisted, * Lam under penance——L may net touch food after 


}stunset. 


“Queer!” said the man, suspiciously, 


i—it is in order to ck prive me of the best 


“No! not ata 
;meal of the day.” 
“Ol ho! you sup so plentifully in the couvents of Mun- 
ister, do you? That will rejoice the heart of the lord Bishop, 
i who is alwavs lamenting over the suflerings he is obliged te 

It was long before Sigismond was summoned before the 
‘Bishop. During that time he was left @te-a-téte with the 
|good things intended for him, but he had the fortitude not 


ie on the faithful as well as on the rebellious,”’ 
| 
} 
| 


‘| to touch them. 
|} “In the midst of the camp rose a light, elegant wooden 
‘| structure, shaped like a Moorish tower, from the top of whick 


i 
] 


‘| floated the Bishop’s banner, It contained but two aparte 
| ments, one above the other; that below being appropriated 
to guards and attendants, whilst the Dishop himself eccupied 
the upper room, to which the youth was presently led. Here 
three gentlemen were sitting round a table covered with 
maps and papers. ‘The costume of two showed them to be 
clerical ; the third, a noble, commanding, steel-clad figure, 
with a frank, opeu brow and pleasing smile, was evidently 
seside him, on the table, lay his iron gauntlets 


a soldier. 








and helinet, the red asd white plumes in which made Sigis- 
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mond suspect that he was no other than the Prince of Hesse, 
whom the officer had mentioned. It was difficult to guess 
which of the two church dignitaries might be the Bishop of 
Munster. Sigismond had always heard him spoken of as a 
cruel, hard-hearted, and no less hard-featured man; but 
both the clericals looked malignant and false. One lance 
at the face of either confirmed him in his resolve of making 





very sure conditions before delivering up the town into their | 
hands. He congratulated himself on the presence of the | 
Prince of Hesse—a layman and a Protestant prince being | 
an important witness to the promises that might be made | 
him ; for, inexperienced as he Was, he could pretty well | 
divine how far the Bishop would consider such promises 


; 


binding towards a poor unfriended youth like himself, 

The churchmen fixed their keen eyes on the boy as if they | 
would penetrate into his very soul, to tear thence its possible 
secrets; and the Landgrave eyed his dress contemptuously, | 
as in respectful silence Sigismond waited to be interrogated, 

“So the worthy Abbot Chrystoforus has deputed you to! 
me, young man ?”’ said, ina harsh guttural voice, one of the | 
churchmen. 

Sigismond threw back his cowl, exposing his almost femi- 
nine features to view, and gazed intently on the forbidding 
countenance of his liege lord, 

© Pucr pulcher a 


cally, to the Bishop, who replied in the same tongue, but 


exclaimed the other prelate, emphati- 


lowering his voice to a whisper: “ There must be some mis- 
take—he is too young to be entrusted with any mission of 
consequence—he can be but a mere novice —I must haye 
a better go-between, or some understanding with my old 
friend Chrystoforus.” 

“Methinks, reverend sirs,” said the Landgrayve, laughing, 


“this is some hoax of the old Abbot—why, this seems a 
maiden in disguise.” 
The rising wrath of the Bishops of Munster and Treves, 





at the bare supposition of such a trick being passed upon 
them, was prevented from exploding by Sigismond, who, 
turning his bold eves full on the Prince, said—“I am no 
girl, sir, but a boy, ready to lay down his life for his native 
city 7 

“Qh! your pardon, fair sir,” said the Landgrave, good- 
humouredly ; “now that I hear the cock crow, | plainly see 
my mistake; but surely you are not a monk ¢”’ 

Sigismond smiled ; and, eneouraged by the bluff hearti- 





ness of the Prince, without admitting too much, related to | 


him his night’s adventures, explaining that a report being | 
current in Munster that no mediator was ever suffered to 


approach the Bishop, which convinced the citizens they had 


| 
| 
nothing to hope from his clemency, and confirmed them in | 
their resolution of perishing to a man on the walls rather | 
than throw open their gates, he had bethought him of his | 
present disguise as likely to ensure his admittance into the 
Bishop's presence. Ile concluded his recital by entreating 
the Landgrave’s intercession with his liege lord to induce 
him to pardon the stratagem. 

All three listened in profound silence; but, though his 
very ears tingled with embarrassment, and felt like two live 


coals against his head, still Sigismond flinched not from 
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his self-imposed task, but brought his narration to a close 
without once committing himself. 


bold boy!” but the inflection was one of disapprobation in 
the former, but of warm sympathy in the latter. 
The Prince of Hesse then, turning to the Bishop of Mun- 


When he had finished, | 


the Bishops and Landgrave exclaimed, in one breath, “ A | 





that you were foll6wing a wrong course with regard to your 
city. You would long since have been quietly settled in 
your own palace had you but hearkened to my counsel, Let 
the most exemplary punishment fall on the leaders; but 
spare your people, lest they spare net you,”’ 

“JT do not understand your highness,” 
Bishop, hauchtily. 

JT will, then, make myself more clear,” said the Prince; 


resp. nded the 


“neither I nor the Prince of Cleves, nor your reverend 
brother,” motioning with his hand to the Bishop cf Treves, 
who bowed his assent, “ are able to afford vou the use of our 
troops any longer. In a few days, at latest, we withdraw 
our forces. The other princes have refused you ANY assist 
ance. You will be obliged to abandon the blockade, and the 
revolted city will triumph over you.” 

“Tf you leave me,” said the Bishop with rage, “ T'll fight 
out my cause alone!” | 

Very good; but deign to remember, reverend brother, 
what I whispered to you yesterday,” interposed the Bishop 
of Treves. “If you do not speedily compromise matters, 
you may chance to lose the bishopric altogether, Tt may 
either annex itself to some other power, or appeal to the 
empire for another bishop. I am well assured of what I 
tell you. Intrigues are afloat in certain quarters,  Pro- 
vided there be a Bishop of Munster, what cares Pope or 
Emperor who that bishop may be. There are more formid- 
able opponents in your path than yon churls of Munster, 
Your wisest policy is to regain possession of your city on 
what terms you can, as speedily as may be, and endeavour 
to retain it by wise concessions, lest you lose all hold on it 
for ever.” 

“ The counsel is sage,” said the Landgraye; “ TI advise 
you to treat in earnest with this youth.” 

* But they should have sent me a man, at least,” said 
the Bishop, sharply.“ What can I do with this stripling ” 

“ A man would have been too wise to thrust himself into 
the hornet’s nest,” observed the Landgrave, laughing. “ It 
requires the foolhardincss of unripe years to risk so much, 
after the numerous examples you have made.” 

The Bishop suffered himself to be hard pressed upon the 
subject, and then Sigismond had to undergo a cross- 
examination, somewhat after the manner of that inflicted on 
hima by the captain of the guard. 

«You are starving in there?” said the Bishop, pointing 
with his finger in the direction of the town. 

Sigismond was silent. A very apt pupil to a very learned 
master—he was a remarkably good Latinist, and had con- 
sequently understood every word of the conversation, which 
had been carried on in that language, in order that he might 
not become aware of its substance; nor was he slow in turn- 
ing the knowledge thus aequired to his own advantage. 

«Do you mean me to infer that you are not hard pressed 
for food in Munster?” repeated the Bishop, sternly. 

“T can only judge by what I see,” said Sigismond, jesu- 
itically. 

“Well, and what did you see?” 

“ Why, so late as yesterday, John of Leyden gave 4 han- 
quet to five thousand of the people on the market-place ; 
and bread, and wine, and meat were abundant enough, and 
there were other things besides.” 

“ That's a lie!” said the Bishop, furiously. 

“No,” said the Landgrave ; “1 don’t believe the boy lies; 
lis face speaks of honesty.” 

“ But yourself, boy—how fare you? 


No shufling—the 








ster, observed, in Latin—* I always told you, reverend sir, 





truth—nothing but the truth.” 
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“ The plain truth is, I have not vet lacked anything at 
my father’s house, though we are a large family.” 

“Have you, then, silver wherewith to buy bread?’ 
* « We were rich until we were plundered,” replied Sigis- 


bh] 
. 





mond; “but T believe, nay I am sure, we are so no longer 
“Who are you, then?” continued the Bishop. 
«The son of a former counsellor—Wolfrath by name.” 
« Ay, Lremember; one of those pig-headed townsmen, 
whose obstinacy and love of self-government have brought 
my city to this pass.” 


“My father, my lord, has always wished your good, no | 
less than that of the republic.” 


| 
ee. ” 
* Do you hear?” said the Bishop, bitterly. 


“The old 
independence speaks cut of the mouth of the young brood.” | 

* Contain yourself, reverend brother,” said the Bishop of | 
Treves, in Latin, | 

“Don’t scare him off the course,’ quoth the Prince, in | 
the same tongue, 

“ Well, then, admitting that you don’t starve in the old 
town, and that your father is loyal, neither of which is pro- 
bable, what then ?—how much longer can you hold out with- 
out relief ?” 

“ Relief is shortly expected,” replied the boy. 

“In what shape ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

* Who says so?” 

* John of Leyden publishes it along the streets. Some 
believe that this relief will consist in new prosclytes and 
allies coming to the city’s aid; others talk of some lucky 
accident or other which: may Cause the sudden raising of the 
sieee,”” 

* What accident could do this?” 

© They say the interference of the Empire; and the pre- 
sence of your allies being necessary in their own govern- 
ments. Every one wonders that they should have stayed 
away from home so long.” 

The Bishop bit his lip with impotent fury at his difficulties 
being thus seen through; whilst in reality the Munster peo- 


ple had not the most remote notion of their CXistence, 
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| You will only thereby cut off the town’s last hope in you, 
Don't frighten the youth either, for you'll want him pre- 
sently.”” 

* The sam and substance of your communication is, then, 
that the town wants to throw open the gates to me their 
liege lord, and deliver the guilty unto my righteous ven- 
geance,” said the Bishop; ‘and you are the dove with the 
jolive branch sent by the citizens to inform me of these their 
‘dutiful intentions—they would deliver up their town at dis- 

cretion.” 

| ‘The Landgrave made a rapid and significant sign to the 
boy. Sigismond needed not the hint, but was re-assured by 
the obvious sympathy of the Prince. 

“| know 
the majority of the citizens are discontented, and wish to 


** My powers are not so unlimited,” he said. 


put an end to the abuses of the ruling faction, and that their 
most ardent wish has long been to make terms with their 
liege lord, did they but know how ; 
afraid of you, my lord, as of John of Leyden; and so | be- 
| thought me, if a messenger dare tell you of all this, and of a 
iway to gain access to the city, once your troops there the 
people would show their true colours and rally, gladly, round 
the banner of their lawful sovereign.”’ 

| And so the plan originated solely with vou, my brave 
lad,’ said the Prince; * but have you the means of procur- 


hut they are as much 


ing admittance for our troops ?”’ 

| T have a friend on the walls.” 

“ Which side?” demanded the Bishop. 

Sigismond remained silent. 

« Which side ?” repeated the Bishop, in a voice of thunder, 
“Don’t trifle, boy,” said the Elector of Treves; * re- 
‘member we have the means to make you speak,” 





* You may kill me if you please,” said Sigismond, stoutly, 

(“ T knew that when I came here.” 

| “Not a hair of his head shall be touched!” said the 
Landcrave, impetuously; “I take the youth under my 

especial protection.” 

| We mean him no harm,” observed the Bishop, coldly, 
“ And now, boy,’’ he continued, * one more question, — By 





Sigismond having invented this fable on the spur of the | 
moment, its ground being, of course, the revelations he had | 
just heard, | 
“So you would have me believe that the city is neither | 


distressed for food nor dispirite d Iyy the length of the siege 7” 


“T will not undertake to bay all that, ny lord, 1 only 
replied io the questions put to me.” | 
. . ° | 
“Ay; but such is the purport of your answers. Well, | 


what would this happy, plenteous people with me?” 
* We of Munster are not happy, ny lord,” said the boy, 
firmly. 


who trample under foot all our rights and privileges. We) 


hate them, and that is why the townsmen would be happy 
to resume their ancient allegiance.” 

“ Truly,” said the Bishop, “they were wise when they 
threw away gold that they might pick up dirty pebbles ; 
but continue.” 

“Well, I have heard many say the Bishop was always 
warring with our rights and privileges, but he did not war 
with God and man alike; provided he had it all his own 
way he'd let one live.” 

“Such, then, is the love my people bear me!” broke out 
the Bishop, passionately; “such their loyalty! and this 
wretched boy who stands there’ 





* My dear Bishop,” again interposed the Prince, in Latin, 
“pray don’t spend your fury on the unofiending messenger. 


| 

. A 

“Jolin of Leyden and his associates are iad 
' 





what favour to yourself personally, or to your family, can we 
recompense your zeal in our behalf?” 
None,’ answered the youth, proudly. 


| 


| A noble heart!” exclaimed the Prince. Sigismond 


blushed ingenuously. Ile was revolving a great plan, and 
knew not how to carry it out; but at last, emboldened by 
all that had passed in this interview, he said, suddenly 
turning to the Prince, * You are the Landgrave of Ilesse, 
are vou not 
| “ What of that!’’ said the Bishop, sharply. “ Learn 
‘how to behave yourself, young man, in the presence of 
| This is an impertinent and irrelevant question,” 
“| forgive the freedom,” said the Landgrave, good na- 
‘turedly, “and am not so sure of its want of purpose, 1 am 
‘the Landgrave, boy; what of that?”’ 
| “Oh! then,” said the youth, “I know that whatever 
terms you make for the city, the citizens will gladly accept ; 
and,” he added, with flushing cheek and downcast eyes, “ if 
‘you will be so good as to intercede with my lord the Bishop, 
and induce him to show mercy instead of might and right, 
then I will gladly engage that the soldiers enter the city 
within this hour.” 
1 * Art sure, youth ?”’ said the Landgrave, severely ; “no 
\ schoolboy trick, L hope; for by my faith, I'll leave you to 
'| your lord’s tender mereies if that be the case.” 
|} ‘No, sir, on ny howour {” 
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Well, Vil trust you,” said the Landgrave. “ It amounts 
to this: you wish me to draw up articles between you and 
the Lord Bishop. Strange contrast between the high and 
puissant contracting parties,’’ he added, langhing; 
go, Pil manage the matter for you.” 

“ Stop!” said the Bishop, “ not so fast.” Then changing 








from the German to the Latin tongue, he added, “ Is it not | 


6s but | 


' 


making a very bad bargain of what might have been a very | 


good one?” 

“ Tt is my opinion,” 
torture, if necessary’’>——~ 

“ Never!’’ exclaimed the 
mit this gencrous youth to be rent and torn under my eves! 
Had you a father’s heart in your breast you could not have 
spoken thus! What is your name, my fine fellow? 
exid in German, youth, who gazed on him 
with grateful, beaming looks. 

“ Sigismond.” 


said the Elector of Treves, 


turning to the 


" that the 


Landgrave, “never will I per- 


si he 


“ Well, Sigismond, with vour liege Jord’s permission, and | 
your own free consent, | attach you to my person this in- | 


stant.”’ 


' 


The youth understood the powerful shield the Prince was. 
thus placing before him. and found no words to express his | 


feelings ; but he raised the Prince’s hand to his lips in silent 
gratitude. 

The Bishop then called his men to take Sigismond 
charge until he should be further wanted. 
with your lives for his person, but let him meet with no | 
rude treatment ; he is under our special protection, and that | 
of our dear brother and ally, the Landgrave of Hesse; and, 
mind me, let no one speak with him.” 


The discussions above must have been very stormy, 


“ You answ er 


to| 


judge from the loudness of the voices, and the time they | 
lasted; but as they were carried on in Latin, the people | 


beneath were not much the wiser, and Sigismond, de spite | 


his own enforced silence, caught but few and broken sen- 


tences. One, however, he distinctly overheard: it seemed 
the conclusive one, and was spoken by the Prince of Hesse— 
, Accept the conditions, and the Elect 
until you have not only taken the town, but comp! 
tered the rebels; 
Shortly after Sigismond was again summoned, 
“Well, ” said the Prince of Hesse, “ my lord 


the Bishop promises general amnesty, The 


rand I will remain 
{ ‘ly mas- 


refuse, and we withdraw this very night. 


Sigismond, 


and senators shall resume their 


councilmen 


functions, and everything | 


will be restored to the old footing, provided the people re-| 


turn to their allegiance, and the ringleaders be delivered up 
to his just vengeance. Their names are down here : 
of Leyden, the mock king; 
ex-counsellor ; Rothmann, the ex-preacher; and Krechting, 
These four men must be given up.” | 
“ And gladly will they be given up,” exclaimed Sigis- | 
- they are abhorrent to the people - 
proclamation, 


Bernhard Knipperdolling, the 


mond ; 
“Very well—you will take this make 
known our conditions to your friends on the walls, and then | 
perform your part of the contract.” ; 
“My word and my writing will not be deemed sufficient,’ 
said Sigismond, evidently distressed, observing that the 
document was not signed. | 
“They shall have it, then, under my hand and seal "| 
said the Prince, affixing them as he spoke—the Bishops of | 
Treves and Munster exchanged at shrug—* and now for the | 
walls, my !ords, an it please you.’ | 
The bandage had been carefully replaced on Rothmann’s | 
wound, and the hemorrhage again stopped, though with | | 


John | 
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more difficulty than“the first time; and the physician had 
assured the aunt that the case was absolutely without 
danger, provided the patient would but remain quiet for a 
few days. Touched by the earnest intreaties of his aunt, 
Rothmann had consented to all that was demanded of }y3 im; 
and silent and sad he lay stretched on his bed in the room 
where Tutta had so recently been, with the Bible in his 
hand she had so lately held. A feeble light burned on a 
table near the bed, an hourglass stood beside it. is ekd 
aunt sat upright in a stuffed, high-backed chair. as rigid ag 
monumental stone. Martha was at the foot of the bed, 

“You don’t read by this light, Hermann, I hope?” 

‘* No, dear aunt. So she looked over this book ?” 

““T did not observe,” 

‘© She did—I saw her,”’ 


“ Tt is all one,” he murmured 
9 


answered the old woman. 

put in Martha, 

—* Nune spes mea mor. 
tua est, 

“ You are right to cling to that book, Hermann; would 
you had never perverted its blessed doctrines!” said the aunt, 

* Too true, alas!” said Rothmann. “I have thrown 
away my life upon an illusion, how bright none can ever 
know but those who have shared it— it was brighter than 
life itself. And yet those delusive tenets, [ thought I could 
trace them, line by line, word by word, in the sacred 
volume, Universal love and charity, humility and self- 
sacrifice—is not that the lay? But how does it agree 
with the pomps and vanities, the oppressions and privations 
of the world? It is this contrast which misled, which 
lost me.” 

“ You should have thought of yourself, not of others, 
whilst reading the holy book,” the old woman simply said, 

“ Yes, it is wiser to seek to govern one’s own heart than 
to regenerate the world. I see it all now, but it is too late 
—whio can recall the past?” 

“ You should not talk, sir,” Martha gently put in; “ree 
member what the doctor said.” 

“ Pshaw!’’ exclaimed Rothmann, impatiently; 
his aunt’s hands clasped in mute supplication, he remained 
quiet, though thought heaved up his troubled bosom. 

The deep silence of night was suddenly broken by strange 


but seeing 


shouts and calls in the streets, the sound of many feet 
j . ° ° 
hurrving along, and distant cries and the clash of arms. 


‘What noise is that?” said Rothmann. “ Martha, hurry 


out and see.” 

* But as she was about to leave the room the door was 
flung open, and a man rushed in pale with terror—it was 
Krechting, 

“We are lost!’’ he exclaimed; “utterly lost! The 
Bishop’s troops are pouring into the town by the eastern 
cate! What is to become of us? Our men dispute the 
ground inch by inch. Perhaps we might eseape from the 
town in this darkness ” 

“ Go, aunt !—go, Martha !”’ said Rothmann, impatiently; 
*T would be alone.” 

“The women, in extreme consternation, obeyed ; Martha 
wringing her hands and calling upon Iutta as though her 
mistress could hear her, the aunt folding her hands over 
her breast the image of helpless age. A few minutes later, 
despite the uproar in the streets, she heard her nephews 
footsteps on the stairs—he had hastily thrown on @ loosé 
furred gown and ¢ ap, and held a naked sword in his hand. 

“ Varewell, aunt,” he said, kneeling before her; “agive 
me your blessing. You have been very kind to me—teceive 





my thanks here—and elsewhere I'll ever pray for you 
for another,’’ 
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* I knew you would go,” she said, with the calmness of 
despair ; “ but you have not even put on your armour.” 

I could not bear it,” he said, ** my strength is not equal 
to the weight—besides, of what use would it be;—Iam going, 
like Mathews and the Knight of Eisenthurm, to expiaie a 
grave error by a willing death. Farewell, aunt; I do not 
say grieve not, for I know by my own heart that they are 





yain words; but, forgive me.”’ 

When Rothmann left the house he looked about for | 
Krechting, but the latter was no where visible. After 
pausing a moment and listening to the distant sounds of 
strife, he hurried along the now deserted thoroughfare, and 
took a short cut to the scene of action. As he turned the 
corner, however, his course was arrested by a crowd of men 
pressing eagerly round a youth who was reading in a loud | 
voice, which Rothmann instantly recognized as Conrad's, 
the proclamation of the Prince of Hesse. With a vain | 
attempt to resume his former authority he urged them to. 
follow him, calling upon Conrad by name ; but so earnestly | 
were the men drinking in the words of the proclamation | 
that for a time his efforts were unheeded. At length some | 
dark, threatening countenances were turned upon him; and_ 
the words, “seize the traitor—down with the traitor,” | 
issued from the centre of the crowd. But the respect in 
which Rothmann had always been held proved his safeguard | 
now. He was eyed in dogged and gloomy silence, indeed, 
in which -might be read surly resistance, but no hand was | 
raised against him. | 

It was clear that the masses—amnesty for the past being | 
proclaimed—the lower orders glad to procure bread, and | 
the better classes to get rid of John of Leyden on any terms | 
—would soon flock to receive their old lord with acclama- | | 
tions. Giving vent to his impatience, Rothmann now hur- | 
ried towards the market place, which, from the number of | 
stragglers hastening in the same direction, must, he thought, | 
be already taken possession of by the military, Me had | 
nearly reached the square when he encountered a hali-clad, 
ill-armed multitude emerging from a side alley; and, unable 
to stem the torrent, he was borne along with it, and soon 
transported to the scene of carnage, the principal street 
leading from the eastern gate to the market place. 

Here all was confusion: but it was obvious from the 
Hessian banner floating over the throng that the troops 
stood firm, Rothmann now perceived that the party of 
John of Leyden was stronger among the starving popula- 
tion than he at first supposed. Notwithstanding their being | 
taken at disadvantage, they had opposed the most strenu- 
ous resistance to the troops in their progress through the 
street, and were now fighting with energy, despair supply-_ 
ing the strength which the famine had impaired. ‘Their 
numbers seemed to increase rather than diminish, with | 
each discharge of the Hessian musketry. Every narrow 
alley, by-street and lane poured forth its flood of haggard, 
gaunt ruffians, who fell upon the soldiers like maniacs. But 
in spite of this opposition the Hessians moved slowly but 
steadily forward, charging with their long pikes between 
each volley, and wedging their unbroken columns among 
the disorderly masses ; but each step of ground was bought 
with blood. 

Rothmann perceived the impossibility of penetrating the 
dense body of human beings that intervened between him 
and the troops, and exhorted the men who more imme- 
diately surrounded him to retire towards the market-place, 
and there form in line and endeavour to maintain some show 
of order. He had scarce time, however, to cxecute this 
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manwuvre before a tumultuous crowd burst from the street 
he had just vacated into the open square, followed by a party 
of horsemen, hewing them down without merey. Rothmann 
saw ata glance that the arrival ef cavalry bad decided 
the contlict. Commanding his men to desist from further 
struggle, he grasped his sword with all his remaining 
energy, and plunging into the melee, fell, covered with 
wounds, 

**T wonder you could let him go forth thus, without mak- 
ing a single eflort to detain him,” said Martha, whose warm 
heart bled for the young man when the news of his death 
was brought by an officious neighbour, 

“ Better thus,” said the old woman, composedly. * The 
Bishop is master of the city, they sav. The rack and the 
gallows would have been his portion at best. Better thas— 
an honourable death and a Christian burial; and as to our 
separation,” she added, with a ghastly smile, “it won't be 
long; my heart was bound to him by every fibre.” 

Krechting had flown from gate to gate, hoping in the 
general confusion to escape into the country; but finding 
them in possession of the Bishop’s soldiers, ran about the 
town distractedly, for a place of concealment. In this 
frame of mind he burst in upon Kaipperdolling, who was 
buckling on his sword. 

* All is lost!” said Krechting, who had repeated that 
phrase to himself as he ran along, so continually did it ring 
in his brain. 

‘1 know,” said Knipperdolling, coolly. 

* Well—you don’t run!” 

“ Whither ?” 

“« To save yourself—far across the plains ‘” 

“ Are the gates open?” 


“ No! the Bishop's soldiers guard them.” 

“ Weil, then; besides, you know,” he added, dropping 
his voice to a whisper, * my time is up, so it's no use to 
fly; but I must put a good colour on it before the world, 
because,” he added, in a louder and more natural key, his 
ruling passion through life gaining the upper hand at the 
last moment, “ we shall be clappe d into big folios of history, 
‘and the braver we die the better it will read. Ha! ha! no 
lone shall say that Anipperdolling gave way to mortal man, 





whether as counsellor or headsman.” 

Truer to his vaunt than those pha nerally are who trumpet 
forth their own bravery, when his door was thrown open and 
a party of soldiers entered to make bim prisoner, he flinched 
not, but yielded up his sword with a sort of dignity. Krech- 
ting, pale and trembling, was born off with him. 

The chiefs of the rebellion, with John of Leyden at their 
head, being now delivered over to the Bishop’s vengeance, 
the city pacified and restored to its ancient ruler and rules, 
the allied princes departed, the Landgrave taking Sigismond 
in his train, despite all the efforts of the Bishop to attach 
the youth to his own person, 

Enduring at once darkness, cold, and hunger, chained to 
the walls in the most loathsome dungeons, their limbs racked 
by the torture, their minds perplexed for months by @ fasti- 
dious and wearisome trial, the three leaders yet showed no 
symptoms of repentance. Even Krechting, so weak at 
first, became steeled by sufferings ecrtainly more than equal 
to the illicit and extravagant joys in whieh he had for two 
short years indulged. 

During his frequent interrogations, at which the Bishop 
was on more than one occasion present, the real source of 
Kuipperdolling’s recklessness was uot suspected. So insidi, 





ous was the peculiar furm of his mental infirmity, it mighy 
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be termed rather a chronic excitement of the brain than 
actual or apparent madness—a result more frequent upon 
great political or religious commotions than one is apt to 
remember whilst yielding to the impetus that hurries him 
along with the rest, without considering if the organization 
with which nature has endowed him be of a texture strong 
enough to resist the wear and tear of such continued and 
excessive agitation. 

John of Leyden’s insolence during his trial may be traced 
to his meanness of soul. The truly great know how to 
fall gracefully from their elevation if need be; but the mere 
adventurer takes the dream of a day for the history of a 
life, and a passing prank of fortune in his favour as a matter 
of right earnest. He repeatedly assured the Bishop to his 
face of his objection to kings and rulers, and insulted him 
with his peculiar theories abeut sharing goods and honours ; 
and to the Bishop’s remarks upon his own inconsistent con- 
duct in having made himself king he opposed the most 
contemptible buffuonery. When the Bishop reproached him 
with the ruin he had brought upon the city of Munster, and 
upon himself, the Bishop, by the destruction of so much 
valuable property and so many costly edifices, he replied 
that his lordship could gain more than he had ever lost, by 
putting him in a cage and showing him about to the people 
at a penny a head; a suggestion which, correct as it doubt- 
less was in the main, was not acted upon by the Lishop, 
who caused the three offenders to perish after the most 
cruel and barbarous manner which the inhumanity of those 
days sanctioned, 

John of Leyden alone—perhaps from that effervescence 
of spirit which had carried him such lengths—perhaps with 
a view to attract as much interest by his tardy repentance 
as he had excited wonder by his long show of hardihood, 
ultimately felt or affected contrition. Knipperdolling and 
Krechting died as they had lived, hardened sinners. 

Iutta’s delirium was at its height when the allied princes 
entered the city. Her life was despaired of for weeks, during 
which she was kept in ignorance of what was passing with- 
out. The good sisters had become interested in the poor 
sufferer before knowing who she was; but made acquainted, 
by her wild confessions during her illness, with more of her 
life’s history than her lips would in consciousness ever have 
betrayed, the insight thus obtained into her pure nature 
ende: ared her to them all. When, at last, it became neces- 
sary to break the news of her husband’s impending fate to 
Tutta, they did so with a kindness that greatly lessened the 
shock ; and her conscience told her how richly he had de- 
served his punishment. 

Perfectly convinced of the utter fruitlessness of endea- 
vouring to soften Knipperdolling’s heart, and to bring him 
to a sense of his crimes, knowing him, besides, provided 
with spiritual assistance, lutta neither expressed nor felt a 
desire to see him. She could acknowledge no bond with 
the murderer and the ravisher, and thought with more 
horror of ever having belonged to him, than of his approach- 
ing and tragic end. But it was not until death liad re- 
leased her from the Jast feeble tie that bound her, even 
though only nominally, to the monster whose name she so 
long bore, that she felt free from all earthly shackles, and 
mistress of her own will; and that will pointed to the cloister 
as the only fit harbour wherein to anchor the wreck of her 
existence. Many motives influenced this decision—the de- 
sire to renounce for ever the name which had become odious 
to her—the conviction that scorn and disgust must be the 
portion of the headsman’s widow in the could world without, 
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whilst within these precincts her character and her faie 
awakened the liveliest sympathy—the charm of this retreat 
—quiet, and yet not lonely—against whose walls the noise 
of the world’s strife died away like the marmurs of a distant 
sea; the repose soothed, the obscurity tempted her, and 
lutta took the vows. 

The veil, as it fell over her pale cheek and brow, felt like 
a purifying charm that washed out all the stains of the 
world ; and a heavenly peace came over her spirit when 








the name that reminded her of the past and its sorrows 
merged for ever in that adopted at the altar; and “ 
Benigna” sounded in her ears like music. 

To the devoted Martha she was lost for monihs; nor, 
perhaps, would the latter ever have discovered her place of 
retirement had not Iutta exerted herself to find out her 
faithful attendant. She had spent all that time with Roth. 
mann’s aunt, partly from not knowing where to bestow her- 
self, and partly because the excellent creature’s heart had 
been touched by that voiceless tearless sorrow so peculiar 
to age when struck in its affections. The old woman had 
expired without a murmur in Martha’s arms, of that linger. 
ing disease called a broken heart. Sisters Benigna did not 
listen to the affecting details communicated by Martha re- 
specting Rothmann and his aged relative without emotion ; 
but she too repeated, ‘‘ Better thus—all who sinned have 
expiated their errors by death.’ ‘Through Martha’s exer- 
tions she succeeded in tracing, and, through the influence of 
her new friends and associates, in recovering Walburga’s 
children, whom she at first was obliged to entrust to Mar- 
tha’s care; but gradually things resumed their former state 
in Munster—the Ursulines recruited themselves, and again 
opened a few vacancies for female pupils, and Lutta took 
| care that Walburga’s daughter should be one of them. The 
/nunneries, indeed, were soon crowded with the victims of 

those wretches who had so ruthlessly trampled on all the 
|laws and proprieties of civilised society. Minna and Bertha 
‘preferred the Ursulines, to be near their gentle cousin—- 
they too had nothing more to desire in the world but a quiet 
grave wherein to lay their murdered youth and happiness. 

At first the Bishop dealt largely in confiscations ; but his 
personal knowledge of Iutta’s spotless purity whilst in the 
world, and of her sanctity since she had retired from it, in- 
duced him to re-instate her in her husband’s forfeited pro- 
|perty. She had endowed the convent with her own ample 
fortune ; but that of her husband she fixed on Walburga’s 
daughter, as a feeble reparation for the irreparable wrongs 
he had done her. 

Years sped on, and her gentle virtues so endeared her to 
| the community, that she was elevated to the dignity of ab- 
_bess, by general consent, as soon as the place became vacant. 
She demurred at first from motives of modesty; but ulti- 
‘mately consented, remembering how much her augmented 
influence might further the fortune of Walburga’s children. 
She placed young Eisenthurm early under such patronage 
las brought him frequently in contact with the new bishop; 


| 


‘for the old one, Count Francis Erwin Schonborn, had de- 
‘parted this life not many years after the rebellion; and the 
| boy’s engaging manners and appearance, and the history of 
his misfortunes aw: akening his lord’s sympathy, his father’s 
name and arms, and, what was better still, his estates, were 
restored to him; and Sister Benigna had thie inexpressible 
| consolation of seeing him settle with a sweet young wife im 
‘the home of his childhood, and h’, sister installed as the 
| happy bride of Sigismond Wolfratl., in that yery house where 


lutta had spent such long years of trial. 
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Sigismond, after achieving some fame and fortune in the 
Landgrave’s service, had left the Court at his death, and 
returned to his native city, where, though the service he 
had rendered the town was scarcely known beyond a narrow 
eircle of friends, he lived in high esteem and consideration, 
and proved a true friend through life to his abettor on that 
memorable occasion, the lad Conrad, who grew in time into 
a burly and easy citizen; and when young people spoke too 
loudly and braggingly of not putting up with this or that 
from the Bishop and the great, used to say :— 


** Wait awhile till you have tried what the oppression of 


the poor and the low may be—that’s all; then you'll know 
what to complain of. Inthe year 15385—I was a mere lad 
at the time”’ . Except his own family and a few indulgent 
neighbours, none could ever be prevailed upon to listen be- 
yond that point. 

Another of Walburga’s wishes her friend had respected 
as far as in her lay. Her son was brought up a Protestant. 
To him she remitted the sacred volume, his mother’s dying 
gift, and repeated ler injunctions. ‘To the daughter she 
promised the lock of hair, when the heart on which it had 
rested for years should cease to beat. 

Sister Benigna descended the vale of life in tranquil re- 
pose that had been denied her earlier years; but that her 
solitary musings were often visited by recollections of those 
who had flitted across her path, none could doubt who looked 
on her sad und pensive countenance. 

Munster, taught by the bitter lesson here recorded, has 
to this day shown no symptoms of recurring to the practice 
of communism. But this baneful notion, broached at differ- 
ent intervals of time by various people—the Kennemers in 
Hiolland—Thomas Munser, and other instigators of the pea- 
sants’ war—Joln of Leyden and his associates, after the 
manner we have described—Melchior Hoffman in Embden, 
and the brothers Wilhems* in Hlolland—has ever since, 
under one form or another, Ici. sta in Germany. The 








* Of when Ji nm (the val ler) was elected king of déom mimity. 
He lived in great pomp and luxury in Holland and in Germany 
until the year 1580, when he was executed, at Einslaken, for his 
manifold crimes, together with others of his lawless band. 
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the perusal of the favourite authors of “ Young Germany, 


tenets of the Family of Love in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, those of the Hernhuters, and even of the Men- 
nonites, at present a fast-spreading sect towards Crefeld and 
Eiberfeld, and in the vicinity of Cassel, are but different 
shades of the same opinion. And though it has not yet 
proceeded so far, it is highly probable that the rationalism 
of modern Germany, under its various forms and denomina- 


| tions, will prove, in time, the broad basis on which this wild 


theory will spring into new life and activity. Religious 
aberration ever goes hand in hand with the convulsions of 
society—nay, is often the harbinger of revolutions; of this 


5s 


within the last ten or twelve years, will afford sufficient 
|proof. Gutzkow, a star of first magnitude in that peculiar 


|in defence of his “ Wally,’’ 
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isphere, says in his “ Appeal to Human Reason,” written 


a work subversive of all existing 
and traditional dogmas of religion and morality-—“ Its 
tendency (the novel) is to prepare a new path for Chris- 
tianity in the minds of the men of the 19th century—to 
make it harmonise with the moods and wants of our time— 
to make it the corner-stone of a new movement. In my 
first productions I endeavoured to show that liberalism was 
but a development of Christianity, and to prove that each 
step towards truth, each progress of reason, was but one 
of its important phases,” 

The Germans have ever been great reformers ; hat each 
reform is a step towards the destruction of the thing re- 
formed. We see the principles of Henry Nicholas and other 
visionaries of the sixteenth century, then thought to be 
crushed for ever by a rigorous justice, revived in our time 
—nay, the very corner-stone of their system made the 
foundation of the modern edifice. It is, however, to be 


| . 2° ° ee . 
hoped that, in our days of increased civilization, such prac- 


tices as disgraced the communists of Munster and those of 
Holland, can never be mixed up with the abstract tenets of 
that extravagant society. Still it is interesting to trace in 
‘history the extremes to which erratic systems and fantastic 
| speculations will hurry, not only individuals, but whale 


‘communities.. In that respect a look backwards is almost 


| equivalent to a glance ahead, 


DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS.* 


No study is more interesting or important than the 
study of man. It may be pursued through a variety of 
means. We may observe his manners, tastes and habits; 
we may listen to his conversation, and mark the influence 
he endeavours to exercise over the minds of other men. 
All these may serve as indications of character, but the 
means by which we may most surely arrive at the truth 
is the perusal of the thoughts of the secret pages of 
the mind. Every other medium may prove false; this 
alone is unerring. 

It is seldom, however, that an individual will allow 
us to read his soul, or trace his actions to their motive. 
We must, in general, be content with watching the 
changing and deceptive surface of events, while the 
steady undercurrent flows on, concealed from the curious 
gaze. When, therefore, it is possible to unlock“ the 
secret nee of thought, and reveal the hidden 
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springs of action, the privilege must be considered as 
eminently valuable, and the more so when we are per- 
mitted to investigate the motives of such men as Samuel 
Pepys, who enjoyed high offices, and fullilled their duties 
with distinguished ability, if not with the most serupu- 
lous conscience, and who exerted considerable influence 
over the affairs of the period. His diary is valuable as 
depicting to us many of the most important characters of 
the times. Its author has bequeathed us the records of 
his heart, the very reflection of his energetic mind; and 
his quaint but happy narrative clears up numerous di 

puted points, throws light into many of the dark corners 
of history, and lays bare the hidden substratum of events 
which gave birth to, and supported, the visible progress 
of the nation, We are introduced to the public cha- 
racters of his time, divested of those deceptive trappings 
which led their contemporaries and biographers to view 


a 





*“Tyiary and Correspondence of Samucl ory Corrected and Enlarged, with additional Notes, Wustrative and ane. 
Edited by Richard Lord Braybrooke.” 
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808 
them, not as they were, but as they wished the world to 
think them. For this, and many other reasons, is the 
diary valuable; and among the numerous claims it pos- 
sesses to the attention of the public, is the graphic yet 
simple language in which the able but simple-minded 
Clerk of the Acts relates his extraordinary experience. 

Born during one of the most eventful periods of our 
history, educated in the spirit of the times, and thrown 
by the accidents of fortune into the very centre of poli- 
tical movement, no man could have been better fitted 
than Samuel Pepys to present us with a faithful picture 
of the Court, of public opinion, and of the state of society 
as it existed in his age. Our diarist, while delineating 
other men, paints also himself, and by mingling the de- 
scription of his conduct as a public servant with that 
of his domestic eccentricities, convinces us of his sin- 
cerity. We know he is writing the truth, for he never 
flatters himself nor others, but exhibits, with his abili- 
ties, his success, and his virtues, his faults and failings, 
his follies and his foibles, with the same degree of frank- 
ness. Certainly the diary was never intended by him 
for publication—of this we have undoubted testimony. 
Indeed, were such not the fact, its value would be im- 
mensely diminished in our eyes; and instead of ranking, 
as it now does, among the most curious and interesting 
works which the present century has produced, it would 
dwindle down in our esteem to a mere lively fiction. 

Samuel Pepys was born on the 23d of February, 1632, 
whether at Brampton, a small country town, or in Lon- 
don, is a disputed point. The first germs of that varied 
knowledge which afterwards contributed to carry him so 
successfully through the world, were planted in his mind 
at Ifuntingdon. Thence he was removed to St. Paul’s 
school, and thence to Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
early years of his life are enveloped in obscurity. A large 
portion of them seem to have been passed under the 
roof of a noble relative, Sir Edward Montague, though 
what situation he filled in this family is not determined. 
Indeed, until the commencement of the present diary 
we can find no authentic account of his life. He began 
to write it shortly after he was appointed as clerk in 
some office of the Exchequer, connected with the pay of 
the army; and we propose accompanying him through 
some portions at least of his experience, and touching 
on a few of the curious passages of his life. 

Pepys introduces himself to us on the 1st of January, 
1659, ina garret in Ale Yard, with his wife and servant, 
living in frugal style; yet, in spite of his humble posi- 
tion, not without influence in high quarters. For a con- 
siderable time we find him engaged in public business, 
an account of which he sets down with scrupulous ac- 
curacy, occasionally pausing to describe the good dinners 
he enjoyed, and the little inconveniences he suffered, in 
his daily walks to and from the office. This portion of 
the diary, in addition to its intrinsic value as a record 
of affairs during the period of the Restoration, is curious 
in the extreme, when regarded as a picture of the times 
—a representation of manners and habits which would 
clash strangely with modern notions of civilization. 
Pepys describes how he came home with his wife one 
evening through the Park, when a poor woman offered 
to race her for a pot of ale, and, moreover, won the 
wager. Numerous instances of this sort occur; and in 
every page we discover testimony of the immense alter- 
ation which has since taken place in the topography as 
well as the state of socicty in the metropolis, We find 
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mention of a little water-brook which traversed the 
Strand, and found its outlet in the Thames; and of ny- 
merous other facts which attest the change that has 
since come over the aspect of London. But, perhaps, 
the most engrossing feature in this portion of the diary, 
is the extraordinary excitement which appears to have 
prevailed throughout society with regard to the move- 
ments of General Monk. For a long time his intentions 
iwere hidden in uncertainty; but when it at length be- 
‘came publicly known that he had declared for the King, 
London appears to have been frenzied with joy. From 
‘one end to the other the city was red with the blaze of 
bonfires, and the incessant chime of bells. attested the 
general feeling. ‘The King’s health, hitherto interdicted, 
was drank in the public streets; and when a rumour 
went abroad that some one would rise up in the House 
of Commons and protestagainst the restoration of Charles 
Stuart, a damp fell upon men’s minds, which was only 
dissipated by the assurance that no such protest would 
be permitted. All the incidents connected with these 
important movements are related with faithful minute- 
ness. We trace events from their very roots, and see 
how they branch and give birth to others, which ramify 
through the whole complicated scheme of public affairs. 
Taking himself as the centre of the narrative, Pepys de- 
scribes a wide cirele, and makes us intimately acquainted 
with all who came within its range. The diary is a 
history both of persons and opinions. 

Following the humble clerk in his progress, we find 
him writing with a steady hand for his own advancement, 
making friends in every quarter, and conciliating those 
whom he fancied to be hostilely inclined. It was at 
once perceived by his friends that he would rise to power 
aud influence, and those who could not hope to step be- 
fore him, pushed him on, trusting that from his elevation 
he might lend a helping hand to them. By whatever 
means, however, the conclusion was brought about, cer- 
tain it is that, on the 22d of March, 1660, we find Pepys, 
| after passing through much trouble, and smoothing down, 
| by his ability and industry, countless obstacles, receiving 
| his warrant as secretary to the two generals of the fleet. 
“Strange,” he says, alluding to the venality of those 
around him, “how people do now promise me anything 
—one a rapier, the other a vessel of wine, or a gun, and 
one offered me a silver hatband to do him a service, I 
pray God to keep me from being proud, or too much 
lifted up hereby.”’ 

Embarking on board Sir E. Montague’s ship, Samuel 
Pepys accompanied the expedition sent to bring Charles 
II. to England. During the many negotiations which 
attended this movement, our diarist was continually sur- 
rounded by those who trusted to profit by his friendship. 
Each sought to win his regard. One sent him a piece 
of gold, another a vessel of wine, another some costly 
ornaments, another assailed his ears with adulation, an- 
other courted his friendship by promises, while others 
endeavoured to secure it by unblushing bribery. No- 
where, however, do we find Pepys occupying 
with his own affairs to the prejudice of his duties as. 
public servant. He pursues his functions with un- 
wearying vigour, writing and reading memorials, recety- 
ing deputations, holding counsel with the naval authon- 
ties, and despatching an infinite variety of business. His 
advice appears to have been sought, and often acted 
upon, by the most distinguished individuals. - He, was 
employed to draw up a very important vote relative to 
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the decision of a council of war, and expressing that | 


which was most favourable to the monarchy. Pepys 
‘thus describes its reception :— 


“He that can fancy a fleet like ours, in her pride, with pen- 
dants loose, guns roaring, eaps flying, and the loud “ Vire /e rois!” 
echoed from one ship’s company to another, he, and he only, ean 
apprehend the joy this vote was received with, or the blessing he 
thought himself possessed of that bore it.” 


On the 14th of May the expedition arrived at its des- 
tination, and on the 23d the King embarked amid, as | 
Pepys expresses, an infinite and confused shooting of | 
guns. His Majesty entertained the officers during the | 
homeward passage with the account of his adventures, | 
perils, and escapes, and, finally, on the 29th of May, | 

| 
| 





entered Whitehall in triumph. We find this passage of 
English history thus described in a quaint but curious 
and rare book very nearly out of print :-— 


“And it came to pass on the 29th day of the fifth month, which 
is called May, that the King was conducted in great state to his | 
palace at Whitehall, and all the people shouted, saying, “ Long live 
the King!” * 

The secretary to the two generals is now again in 
London, where we find him alternately devoting his time 
and attention to business and pleasure, new suits, and 
choice dinners. F'lattery and bribes attend him inces- 
santly. Now he finds, on returning home from his office, 
that a packet of chocolate (a rarity then) has been left 
for him, now five pounds are slipped into his hand, now 
a silver case is presented to his wife, and now a case of 
costly liquors comes unordered to his door. About this 
time it was thought fit in influential quarters that Pepys 
should be rewarded for his services during the expedi- 
tion to Holland, and a place was sought for him. The 
situation of Clerk of the Acts was an important one, 
and numerous were those who aspired to its dignity and 
emolument. It was hinted that Pepys was to {fill it, 
and the rumour caused great excitement among those 
who aspired to the post. One individual offered him 
£500 to desist from it. ‘1 pray God direct me what | 
to do herein,” says our diarist. But he appears soon to | 
have made up his mind; for on the 20th of June he re- 
ceived the warrant, and his altered position now begins 
to show itself in a more profuse style of living, in more | 
costly clothes, and greater indulgence of his tastes, at all | 
times eccentric and extravagant. Yet Pepys, though 
holding a very important civil post, receiving a hand- 
some salary, and mingling in noble society, loved to busy 
himself with the most homely domestic arrangements, 
and found amusement in the most trifling incidents. In 
one page he describes how he caused his servant girl to 
wash the wainscot of his parlour, and how this afforded 
him great sport; and in the next relates the entertain- 
ment he derived from seeing a gentleman fall into a 
kennel in the Poultry. 

The Duke of Gloucester died early in September, | 
1660, and caused a great gap at Court. His funeral | 
was celebrated with some pomp, though Pepys, while | 
making much account of the mourning he purchased for 
himself and his wife, describes litt!e of the ceremony ; 
preferring to ramble on to an account of his drinking 
wine at the Hope Tavern, eating 200 walnuts, and re- 
ceiving a barrel of samphire from a friend. Appointed 
one of the justices of peace for Middlesex, Kent, Essex, 
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and Southampton, he confesses, with ingenuous frank- 
ness, that though mightily pleased with this honour, he is 
wholly ignorant of the attendant duties.} 

Pepys was, of course, attached to royalty, and aceord- 
ingly we find him writing and speaking of King Charles 
with the utmost respect, paying deference to his slightest 
wish, rejoicing at the punishment of his enemies, and 
exerting himself vigorously in his service; buat, when 
describing a visit to Sir W. Batten’s house, he lets out 
the fact that in his earlier years he was a furious enemy 
of king and crown. Speaking of his meeting with an 
old schoolfellow, “a deadly drinker,” as he terms him, 
he says: “I was much afraid he would remember the 
words I said on the day when the King was beheaded— 
that, were I to preach upon him, my text should be, 
‘The memory of the wicked shall rot.” However, the 
Clerk of the Acts sufficiently proves, that if he once en- 
tertained ideas inimical to royalty, he abandoned them 
as he grew older, aud we find him as staunch and loyal 
a subject as evena king could wish. Let, though courtly 
in his predilections, he is as liomely and domestic as 
the most humble tradesman. Some strange points of his 
character show themselves in the following extract :— 

“My father and I discoursed seriously about my sister’s coming 
to live with me; and yet 1 am mach afraid of her ill natare. 
told her plainly, my mind was to have her come not as a sister bul 
as a servant; which she promised me that she would, and with 
many thanks did weep for joy. * : * Found my wife 
making of pies and tarts to try the oven with, but not knowing the 
nature of it, did heat it too hot, and so a little overbake our things; 
but knows how to do better another time. 

“15th (Nov).—To Sir W. Batteu’s to dinner, he having a couple 
of servants married to-day, and as there was a number of merchagts 
and others of good quality, on purpose after dinner to make an 
offering, which, after dinner we did, and I did give ten shillings, 
and no more, though I believe most of them did give more, and 
did believe that I did so too. 

“ 21st.—At night to my violin (the first time I have played en 
it in this house) in my dining-room, and afterwards to my lute 
there, and I took much pleasure to have the neighbours come forth 
into the yard to hear me,” 

In the beginning of the year 1661 we fiud Pepys oc- 
cupying a handsome house belonging to the navy, and 
furnished with considerable luxury. His income in- 
creases gradually, and he finds himself enabled to in- 
dulge in expensive pleasures, and to lavish great sums 
upon dress and good living. Although burthened with 
an immense amount of business, and having continual 
calls made upon his time, he is yet able to walk about 
and amuse himself in society and at the theatre as often 
as his inclination turned that way. On the 3d of Jann- 
ary he mentions, that he for the first time saw women 
acting on the stage. Previously it was the cus- 
tom for boys or young men of effeminate appearance to 
play the female parts; aud one Kinaston is spoken of 
as appearing in three different characters. Another 
curious trait of the manners of the period is given, where 
le says, that being seated ina dark plaec at the theatre, 
a lady spat upon him by mistake, “ but after seeing her 
to be a very pretty lady 1 was not troubled at all, 

The King’s coronation, which took place on the 23d 
of April, afforded Pepys a day of extreme enjoyment, 
for he seems ever to be delighted with gilded show and 
pageant, with feasting and public demonstrations of joy. 
Standing on the summit of a lofty building, he deserihes 
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the aspect of the city at night, the rejoicing of the dense 
multitudes, the thronged strects, and the bonfires which 
surrounded London with a light like a glory. The 
merry-making and drinking which concluded the day 
somewhat unsettled his head, but we, nevertheless, find 
him at the proper hour in his office. He received a 
message from his uncle a few day’s after, begging that 
he would send down to a poor man, named Perkins, a 
miller, whose mill the wind had destroyed, an old fiddle, 
*‘for he hath nothing now to live by but fiddling, and 
he must needs have it by Whitsuntide to play to the| 
country girls; but it vexed me to see how my uncle 
writes to me, as if he were not able to buy himoue. But 
I intend to-morrow to send him one.” | 

Pepys gained the confidence, if not the friendship, of | 
most of those with whom he was associated. The se-| 
crets of state were no secrets to him. That which was'| 





a mystery to the popular eye was revealed to his favoured | 
gaze; and intrigue, and cautious diplomacy, were often 
regulated by his advice. About the beginning of July, 
1661, his attention was somewhat distracted by the news 
of his uncle’s severe illness. He was not well known 
to the old man, and could not nourish much affection 
for him; but he entertained great expectations from 
him, and was, consequently, glad in some respects, though 
sorry in others, when the intelligence of his dissolution 
arrived. A special messenger woke him inthe morning | 
with the news, and before midnight he was at Brampton, | 
where his father and numerous relatives were ripmacwe 
The body lay in the hall, but already gave forth unplea-| 
sant evidences of decomposition. ‘I caused it to be| 
set forth in the yard all night,” says Pepys, who then) 
went to bed, greedy, as he confesses, to sce the will. | 
In this he was somewhat disappointed. His uncle had | 
Jeft him but little, though on his father’s death he was 
promised the reversion of a large property. However, | 
his uncle’s death made some additions to his wealth, | 
and he appears upon the whole to have been well con- 
tented with the result. A strange love of the theatre | 
now took possession of his mind, at which he was much | 
troubled, for it broke upon his business and wasted his | 
time. The fascination was too great for him to resist ;| 
he was continually cither at the opera or the playhouse, | 
and satiety secms not to have diminished his taste for| 
dramatic representations. When we consider how often | 
we meet him in the theatre, in the parks, among gay | 
company, at convivial parties, it seems marvellous how he| 
was enabled to carry through so vast an amount of| 
public business. Had he applied himself more assidu- | 
ously to his duties, he might have brought more honour 
upon himself; as it was, he was pre-eminent for his in- 
dustry and diligence among the idle employdes of an ad- 
ministration, energetic cnough for ordinary times, but 
not sufficiently vigorous to press through the portentous 
multitude of affairs which thronged upon the country 
in those eventful years. 

On the 50th of September an event occurred, which 
our diarist relates in an exceedingly amusing manner. 
The French and Spanish ambassadors, on the occasion 
of the entrance of a Swedish envoy, were to appear in 
public, and traverse a portion of the city in their car- 
riages. A quarrel concerning precedence arose, and as- 
sumed a serious aspect. Threatening intimations were 
exchanged, and warnings given by each party to the 
other, that, unless they yielded the point with good 
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was made public, and“London looked forward with in- 
terest to the day. 

The conduct of the authorities on this occasion forms 
a singular illustration of the state of civilization then 
existing. At present the constabulary force, in case 
such an affair arose, would merely receive orders to 
keep the peace, and all attempts at disturbance would 
be quelled with little or no difficulty. It was different 
in 1661. The King expressed a desire that the quarrel 
might be allowed to take whatever course it would, and 
that no measures should be adopted to prevent a col- 
lision. His wish was strictly acted upon, and multi- 
tudes thronged out to see the result. ‘The respective 
embassies presented the appearance of fortresses whence 
hostile forces were about to emerge. ‘The Spanish 
coach, with chain harness, and surrounded by fifty 
soldiers with naked swords, first moved along the streets, 
Its guards were silent, and bore determination in their 
faces. The French came out, trooping with shouts 
and clamour round their carriage, and in a few mi- 
nutes ‘the public thoroughfare was the scene of a des- 
perate conflict. The Spaniards fought resolutely, and, 
notwithstanding that they were without fire-arms, and 
were exposed to the shots of their opponents, suc- 
ceeded in killing a good many, and eventually carried 
their position and drove their ambassador’s coach on 
before that of the French minister could be stirred, for 
they had cut up the harness and stabbed the horses, 
Immense excitement prevailed in the city, but nothing 
more came of the affair. 

Samuel Pepys commences his diary for 1662, by re- 
lating how, on waking on the morning of the first 
of January, he hit his wife a blow in the face with his 
elbow. Yet the reader must by no means infer from 
this that the work is occupied in the narration of tri- 
vialities, for such trifling incidents as these are only 
links in the chain-which makes us acquainted with so 
much that is curious and interesting, that we confess to 
being at a loss what passages to select as most remark- 
able. This much may unhesitatingly be said of the 
diary, that, for novelty of detail, interest, liveliness, 
embodiment of character, and the delineation of events, 
it far surpasses any work of fiction we ever remember 
to have read. This is high praise. The creations of 
the mind may be wrought up to any pitch—they may 
be painted in the brightest colours, worked into the most 
startling and exciting combinations; the narration of 
facts must confine itself within the channel of history, 
and that admits of no embellishment—but the very truth 
and simplicity of the diary constitute one of its most 
powerful charms. ‘To follow Pepys through his whole 
experience, through a tenth or twentieth portion of it, 
would be impossible in the limits to which we are con- 
fined, and we therefore pass over, with regret, large 
portions of the journal, that we may not exhaust our 
space too early. Though the Dutch war did not break 
out until some considerable period after, England, in the 
middle of the year 1662, began to be clouded by dusky 
shrouds of apprehension; the public mind felt strong 
presentiments of coming hostilities, and ominous pre- 
cautions woke our dockyards and arsenals into brisk 
activity. Pepys was engaged more deeply than ever in 
public transactions. The navy authorities were ordered 
to fit and equip twenty vessels for an emergency, and 
every dockyard rang with the notes of preparation. 
‘The state of the country was, however, by no means 
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such as to render a bursting of the bonds of European 
peace at all desirable, or even safe, and alarm and ap- 
prehension appear to have weighed upon many minds 
besides those whose private interest lay in the preser- 
vation of tranquillity. 

It was about this time that Pepys conceived the idea, 
then a very unusual one, of studying the rules of arith- 
metic, his ignorance of which was a great obstacle to the 
progress of business. We find him working hard at 
the multiplication table, and engaged with a teacher, 
after office-hours, in mastering the more difficult por- 
tions of the study. In this, as in everything else, our 
diarist made rapid progress, and soon acquired sufficient 
knowledge of it to enable him to reckon with consider- 
able facility. The study of figures did not, however, 
occupy so much of his time as to prevent him from pur- 
suing his inclinations whenever he wished to take a 
little pleasure. Seldom did he spend an entire day at 
the office. Sunday afforded him a rare period of re- 
laxation. He, however, almost invariably went to 
church :— 

“ 3rd (Lord’s Day). Up early, and, with Capt. Cooke, to the 
dockyard ; a fine walk and fine weather. Commissioner Pett came 
to us, and took us to his house, and showed us his garden and 
fine things, and did give us a fine breakfast of bread and butter, 
and sweatmeats, and other things with great choice, and strong 
drinks, with which I could not avoyde making my head ache, though 
I drank but little. By and by, to church, by coach, with the com- 
missioner, and had a dull sermon; a full church, and had some 
pretty women in it, among others, Beek Allre, who was a bride’s- 
maid to a new-married couple that came to church to-day, and, 
which was pretty strange, sat in a pew hung with mourning for 
a mother of the bride’s, which, we think, should have been taken 
dowu. After dinner, the commissioner and I to his house, and 
had svilabub, and saved his claret, which came short of what I ex- 
pected; but there was fine models of ships in it, indeed, wherewith 
I could not judge of. Amongst other things, Pett told me how 
despicable a thing it is to be a hangman in Poland, although it be 
a place of credit; and that, in his time, there was some repairs to 
be made of the gallows there, which was very fine, of stone; but 
nobody could be got to mend it till the burgomaster, or mayor 
of the towne, with all the companies of those trades which were 
necessary to be used about those repairs, did go in their habits, 
with flags, in solemn procession, to the place, and there the burgo- 
master did give the first blow with the hammer upon the wooden 
work, and the rest of the masters of the companies upon the works 
belonging to their trades, that so workmen might not be ashamed 
to be employed upon doing of the gallows work.” 

With such little facts as these Pepys interlards his 
diary, and renders it curious as well as amusing. But 
weightier matters of state now chiefly occupied his mind. 
The foreign relations of the country were every day be- 
coming more complicated, and Holland was fast verging 
towards a war. Yet, with all the rumours that were 
afloat, with all the anxiety with which the public mind 
was filled, the author of the diary relates how, one night, 
being overtaken with darkness while in a boat, he passed 
up the Thames, and hailed every vessel as he rowed by, 
but for a considerable time received no answer from 
either merchantiman or man-of-war, all apparently being 
buried in sleeps He says, and probably with much 
truth, that had an enemy been enabled to ascend so high, 
they might have committed incredible damage in the 
river, and struck a severe blow in the very heart of Lon- 
don, ere the aroused population could have hurried to 
its defence. Petty plots and factions now disturbed 
the city, party spirit agitated the councils of state, 
and altogether the condition of the country was ill-cal- 
culated to stand the shock of war. The navy, how- 


ever, had, partly through the results of Pepys’ mea- 








sures, risen to great efliciency, and promised to inter- 
pose a formidable bulwark between the shores of this 
island and the assaults of a foreign invader, While 
the actual condition of society, therefore, was such as 
to render war a hazardous undertaking, the fleets of 
England could be calculated on with more than ordi- 
nary contidence. 

Pepys sums up an account of his worldly condition 
at this period as follows:— 

“ Strange to see, having mind to revert to its former practice 
of loving plays and wine, but this night I have again bound my- 
self to Christmas next. I have also made up, this evening, my 
monthly balance, and find that I am worth about £680, for which the 
Lord God be praised. My condition at present is this:—I have 
long been building, and my house, to my great content, is now 
almost done. My Lord Sandwich has lately been in the country, 
and very civil to my wife, and hath himself spent some pains in 
drawing a plot of some alterations in our house there, which I 
shall follow as I get money. As for the office, my late industry 
hath been such as I have become as high in reputation as any 
man there, and good hold I have of Mr. Coventry and Sir G. 
Cartret, which I am resolved, and it is necessary for me, to main- 
tain by all fair means.” 

Pleased with the appearance of a new lace hatband, 
Pepys resolves that for the future his great expense shall 
be hatbands; and this he expresses in so simple, and, 
withal, solemn a manner, as to make us smile, while the 
next sentence hurries us to affairs of national importance, 
Rising in favour with his noble friends, those whom he 
felt it his interest to please, resented, as an almost ne- 
cessary consequence, the jealousy of certain other indi- 
viduals who made it their business to watch his actions 
and, when possible, thwart his designs. Seldom, how- 
ever, did their machinations result in success, for the 
Clerk of the Acts was too securely fixed in Court favour 
to be easily upset. Some remains of a great treasure 
which, it was said, lay concealed in the earth, beneath 
the vaults of the Tower, set him, with various others, at 
the task of searching for it, and he complains grievously 
that he allowed himself to be made a fool of, though, 
during the prosecution of the enterprise, he was among 
the most enthusiastic, dining on a barrel-head in a cel- 
lar, and working with the pickaxe with immense energy. 
The affairs of Tangier began about this time to attract 
a considerable share of public attention, and with the 
preparation for the war, which in the eyes of statesmen 
was then deemed inevitable, fully occupied the national 
mind. Pepys, on account of these affairs, was looked 
upon by the Government with still greater favour, and 
consequently his patronage was still more sought. Those 
who could not hope to secure it by the usual acts of 
friendship, endeavoured to buy the favour they could not 
otherwise win. 

“ W. Warren comes to my door, and left a letter and a box for 
me, and went his way. His letter mentions giving me and my 
wife a pair of gloves; but, opening the box, we found a pair of 
plain gloves for my hand, and a fair state-dish of silver, and cup, 
with my arms ready cut upon them, worth I believe about £15, 
which is a very noble present, and the best I ever had yet. So, 
after some contentfal talk with my wife, she to bed, and I to rest. 

“Mr. Cole sent me five couple of ducks.” 

Yet, though those who sought to obtain situations un- 
der him were profuse in their promises of diligence 
when appointed to their new posts, Pepys had much 
reason to be disappointed with the conduct of his ¢ol- 
leagues and those who laboured under his direction ; for 
he complains bitterly of the apathy and indolence of the 
men whose duty it was at that crisis to exert their ut- 
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» Most energies in the public service. Heavy debts weighed || volve an expense of £12, a serious sum in those days, 
-mpon the navy, and the revenues of the country were || Formerly Lord Sandwich had always shown much ¢j. 


far from being adequate to their immediate liquidation 


.| | vility to the wife of the Clerk of the Acts; but now his 


The expenses of Tangiers, too, hung like a dead weight |} demeanour was changed. For this Pepys cannot account, 
upon the executive, and contributed annually to exhaust || though after the lapse of a weck or two he sets his mind 


the national purse. 


In addition to these sources of dis- || at ease, with the conviction that the regretted coolness 


comfort, many others sprang out of the factious spirit || existed only in his fancy. We discover, in this portion 
of the times, numerous quarrels agitated the Court, and | of the diary,that the hard-worked employée is not totally 


the middle orders followed in the wake of the corrupted 
aristocracy, an aristocracy which then had better not. 


have been than have becn as it was—not as it is now 


of the welfare of the nation. 


and had there been a few more such men as Pepys, 


the attempt would doubtless have resulted in no small || 
As it was, perplexities thickened | 


degree of success. 
upon the empire. 


own advancement also. He seems not so much to have 
coveted high station as great wealth, though dignity, 
the pomp of place, and the pride of power were not with- 
out their attractions in his eyes. 

We must, however, linger but little with political 
matiers, ‘The private life of Pepys is perhaps more in- 
teresting, and to that we shall chiefly confine ourselves. 
He continued to amass wealth with great facility ; some 


of it he stored up in his house, or lent at interest, to || 
provide, as it were, for the winter of his life, and an-|| 


other portion he expended in fitting up and furnishing his 
house, of which he scemed exceedingly fond, and in in- 
creasing his own wardrobe and that of his wife, for of 
scarcely anything did he make more account thanof costly 
apparel. He comprehended the value of making friends, 
aud was, moreover, partial to couvivial society, so that 
we continually find him at home surrounded by a nume- 
rous company who relished his wit, his ready conversa- 
tion, and his overflowing jocularity, at the same time that 
they enjoyed his hospitality—hospitality which was pro- 
fuse and cordial,but the expense of which he nevertheless 
calculated, and perhaps sometimes regretted. He seems 
to have been happy enough at this period of his life ; and 
even when death struck a blow at his family and took a 
victim from it, the event makes little impression on his 
mind. But when, on Christmas day, his wife, whether 
by design or chance, began to inquire of him what she 
should do in case of his sudden decease, he for a moment 
was thrown into a serious train of thought, and re- 
solves to make a will, that in case of such an event she 
should not be left unprovided for. At this time he was 


* M . QQ 4 , { > oC : ‘ . o i . . 
not more than thirty years of age, though from his man H satisfaction. 


>| selves in concentrating their naval force, and taking up 
| advantageous positions on the high seas, Pepys breaks 


ner of writing, his high position, his influence at Court 
aud in the councils of state, and every other circum- 
stance, the reader will doubtless be impressed with the | 
idea of a man considerably older. 

Lord Sandwich, who hitherto had been very intimate 
with Pepys, and shown great favour to him, now appeared 
to retreat into dignified reserve, and evince evident symp- 
toms of having experieuced offence. Our diarist appears 
greatly troubled at this fact, and turns over in his mind 
every imaginable reason for the sudden change. He 
forms several projects for again installing himsclf in 
his: favour, and proposes to invite him to a grand din- 
ver, but checks himself with the idea that it would in- 


> 


a proud thing for the country to boast of—but, a plea-' 
sure-secking class, living solely for itself, and careless 
Many efforts were made || 
to arrange and regulate the balance of public affairs ; || 


However, he performed his share, | 
and the country owed him its gratitude, though cer- 
tainly he contrived all the while to work well for his 


destitute of literary abilities :— 


“ This evening I tore some old papers ; among others, a ro. 
| mance which, under the title of “ Love a Cheate,” ten years ago 
|I began at Cambridge, and, reading it over to-night, I liked it 
‘very well, and wondered a little at myself at my Vein in that time 
'when I wrote it, doubting that I cannot do so well now if [ 
would try.” 





| 
| 


| Sir W. Warren, whom we have before introduced to 

|our readers as having presented Pepys with a pair of 
gloves, and a silver dish and cup, again meets our eye 
‘!under the same circumstances. Dining at the Sun 
Tavern with Pepys, he slipped a paper into his hand, con- 
taining, as he said, a pair of gloves for his wife, and 
continued the conversation without interruption.  Ar- 
rived at his own house, the Clerk of the Acts was at 
much pains to get his wife out of the room, without 
telling her directly to go, that he might examine the 
‘packet, which was weighty, and seemed to contain more 
‘than a pair of gloves. At length he succeeded in being 
‘left alone, and found that he had been presented with 
‘forty pieces of gold, a circumstance which gladdened 
his heart so much that he lost his appetite :— 





| “Twas at great loss what to do, whether <o tell my wife of it 
‘or no, for fear of making her think me to be in a better condition, 
or in a better way of getting money, than yet I was.” 

| The expectation which had for so long a period grown 
‘upon the nation that a war with Holland was approach- 
‘ing, now appeared to be near its fulfilment. As the com- 
‘mercial relations of the two countries became gradually 
‘more and more complicated, so did it become more and 
‘more evident that no amicable settlement could be ar- 
rived at. Offences had multiplied on either hand, and 
'' the provocatives to hostility continued to ripen and grow 
fiercer with time. ‘To the already formidable array of 
causes for quarrel was added the element of popular su- 
perstition. The plague had lately devastated the towns 
‘of Holland; ominous fires had been seen to burn in the 
sky over Aisterdam, and the peasants in the provinces 
‘saw with terror the birth of numerous portentous phe- 
nomena. The time was come, it was said, when Eng- 
| land owed it to herself to assert her power, and vindi- 
cate her honour, and it was only left for her to strike 
a decisive blow. A warlike tone diffused itself over 
| the whole face of society here at home, and every addi- 
| tion made to the national armament was hailed with 
On their part, the Dutch occupied them- 





off in his narrative of these affairs to speak of the fol- 
lowing incident :-— 

“Not being very well, I went betimes to bed. About eleven 
o'clock, knowing what money I have in the house, and hearing & 
noise, I began to sweat worse and worse, till I melted almost to 
water. I rang, and could not, in half an hour, make either of the 
wenches hear—and this made me fear the more, lest they might 
be gagged ; and then I began to think that there was some design 
in a stone being flung at the window over our stairs this evening, 
by which the thieves meant to try what looking there would be 
after them, and know our company. These thoughts and fears f 
had, and do hence apprehend the fears of all such men that a6 
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eovetons, and have mach money by them. At last Jane came, 


»> 


At length the Dutch war burst forth. The tumult) 
of battles disturbed the European seas, and the whole 
attention of the country was rivetted upon the result. 
It speedily appeared that the navies of Holland, though 
bravely manned and well appointed, were no match for 
those of England; and joyful acclamations shook von 
towns and cities as the news of each succeeding victory 
arrived. Pepys became now of more importance than 
ever; his services were more valuable, and more fully 
recognised by the higher authorities. This ke chiefly 
valued inasmuch as it led to the increase of his worldly | 
wealth, and the better appreciation of his talents by the 
public. On the 31st of December, 1664, while the | 
Dutch quarrel was agitating with unusual vigour, and | 
the plague was growing at Amsterdam, he calculates his | 
wealth, and finds himself to possess £1,349, having spent | 
£420, and laid up £540, during the course of that year. 
His family then consisted of his w ife, for whom he seems 
to have entertained much affection, though he had an odd 
fashion of showing it; Mercer, her maid; the chamber- 
maid, Besse ; the cookmaid, Jane ; a little girl, and Tom 
Edwards, a boy whom he took from the King’s chapel. 
“As pretty and loving a family I have as any man in 
England,” says he with infinite complacency, “and Lam 
in good esteem with everybody, 1 think.” 

He seems to have been in continual alarm lest his 
house should be robbed, and gives us an account of 
many nights passed by him in sleepless anxiety, when 
every sound—the sighing of the wind, the running of | 
& mouse—was construed in his mind to be the noise of | 
robbers. One evening, having lingered until a late 
hour at his office to finish a matter of business, he re- 
ceived a message from home to the effect that he was 
wanted, as his wife had heard strange sounds about the 
house, such as men walking over tlie leads. The store 
of money which lay treasured in his chamber instantly | 

raised his fears, and he immediately repaired home, | 
when his alarm was strengthened by the appearance of | 
some suspicious persons lurking in a dark entry. All| 
night he lay breathless with terror, and trembling at | 
every sound, and relieved by the break of dawn only to | 
experience still greater fears when the evening came | 
round again. However, no attempts at robbery were 
made, and the only real danger he seems to have run| 
was that of being burnt out ‘of house and home by the | 
carelessness of his maid-serv ant, who allowed a candle | 
to burn all night on the floor close to her bed-hangings. 

One fact seems now to lighten his heart to an inex- 
pressible degree. Lord Sandwich became as cordial as | 
was his wont, and came to dine with Pepys, addressing | 
his wife with much familiarity, and assuming all the) 
manners of a hearty friend. A sad and serious S national | 
calamity, however, ‘threw a damp upon his spirits. The | 
*“‘ London,” a magnificent vessel, with an armament of 

eighty brass guns, and manned with a chosen crew, blew 
up while passing the Nore, and sunk, a shattered wreck. 
Twenty-five souls were all that survived the catastrophe, 
which filled the city at the time with a general gloom. 
But nothing appears equal to the task of dispelling that 
jovial spirit which supported Pepys under the most me- 
lancholy circumstances. The lightest breath of pleasure 
or profit served to dissipate the heaviest cloud of gloom 


that ever hung upon bis soul; and while the public 














mind was filled with misgiving and apprehension, ‘he 
pursnes his joyous course, happy in his home, his wife, 
hisewealth, his consequence, and all the other blessings 
which fortune had showered upon him. Numerous eir- 
cumstances combined about this time to raise Pepys in 
his own estimation, as well as that of the numerous in- 
dividuals who watched his every action, and hoped or 
feared, as fortune appeared favourable or contrary to him. 
The King himself held a long conversation with him, 
asked his opinion on various naval matters, and spoke 
to him in a familiar manner. The Duke of Albemarle, 
too, walked alone with him in his garden, expressing 
great approbation of his measures, and calling him the 
right hand of the navy, and saying that nothing could 
be done without him; “ at which,’’ says he, “I am not 
a little proud.” 

‘There is an old proverb which says that good fortune is 
the sure presage of ill-luck. In a limited sense, this was 
true in the case of Pepys. He was disturbed from his 
complacent dreams by the reflection that, while extending 
the power and efficiency of the navy, he had also lavished 
sums of money for which he was in no way inclined to 
be called to account. Not that he had dishonestly ap- 
propriated these sums, but that occasionally he had not 
been careful enough in their disbursement, and had been 
guilty in some instances of reckless profusion:— 

“7th (April, 1665), Creed dined with me; and, after dinner, 
walked in the garden, he telling me that my Lord Treasurer now 
begins to be serupulous, and will want to know what became of the 
£26,000 saved by my Lord Peterborough, before he parts with any 
more money, which puts us into new doubts and me into a great 
fear that all my cake will be dough still.” 


His frequent absence from the office, too, began to be 
noticed, and he feared that it would incur for him the 
displeasure of his superiors in power. Walking in the 
Park one afternoon, he saw the King, and immediately 
hurried away lest he should be observed, for he knew 
that there were those who, having the King’s ear, and 
jealous of his attentions to the new favourite, would not 
fail to turn these trifling circumstances to the disadvan- 
tage of one of whose successes they were jealous. 

‘The long-expected plague, which had appeared for a 
'|considerable period to hang as a threatening cloud over 
the metropolis, now began to show itself in London, 
and daily was the number of those doors increased on 
which the red cross attested the presence of death, A 
gloom was shed over the city, and all its inhabitants 
seemed to feel that the pestilence had only showed 
itself, preparatory to spreading through the whole 
| Lanarapreen The dead-carts began to creak along al- 
most deserted streets, and waggons and coaches filled 
the highways which led from the metropolis, burthened 
with those whom terror had driven to seek refuge in 
the country. Seventeen or eighteen hundred ow 
every week. Friends shunned each other’s 
the father feared the son, the son feared the fatloasiz 


| every one fearing that communication brought death 


along with it. In the last week of August, 1665, the 
mortality of London increased to 7,000, and in the first 
week of September it rose to nearly 9,000, The in- 
habitants knew not what to do—where to seek safety. 
Thousands would have fled but possessed not the means; 
thousands had not the energy to fly, and thousands fell 
victiins to the disease almost ere they were aware of its 

approach. It seemed as if a curse had fallen on the 





city. Men jssued from their homes in vigorous health 
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and died ere they reached their destination. To-day a 
family was complete, and to-morrow perhaps most of its 
members were carried forth to their graves, The social 
meeting was dispersed by a whisper of the plague, and 
the few passengers in the streets went out of their way 
to avoid meeting the cart that conveyed the victims to 
their unconsecrated graves. Nearly every one holding 
a public office fled the town, and left the affairs of the 
nation to be ruled by chance, or by ignorant and inex- 
perienced deputies. ‘This was peculiarly unfortunate 
in times so anxious and important, and it was then that 
Pepys enjoyed the opportunity of affording an evidence 
of his unflinching and fearless character. He remained 
at his post as a true soldier remains under his standard 
when his companions have either fallen or fled, and ex- 
erted his utmost energies to support the heavy burthen 
of business which pressed upon his department of the 
public service. He, however, sent his family to Green- 
wich, whither he himself also repaired as soon as the 
calls of business had been satistied. The Dutch were on 
the English coast, and threatened a descent upon Mar- 
gate. Pepys was resolved that for no fault of his should 
his country lose a particle of its honour, and he applied 
himself with vigour to the task of regulating the affairs of 
the English navy; and his steady application counter- 
balanced many of the evils which would otherwise have 
resulted from the absence or negligence of the other ofli- 
cials. And all this while the plague was devastating the 
city, death striking down hundreds of human beings 
every day; and all the bells of London tolled in dismal 
chime, the dull echoes never ceasing to sound in the 
ears of those who feared every moment to be seized with 
the frightful disease.* 





| 
“Mr. Marr tells me how a maid-servant of Mr. John Wright's, 
who lives thereabouts, falling sick of the plague, she was removed | 
to an outhouse, and a nurse appointed to look to her, who being 
vnce absent, the maid got out of the house at the window, and | 
run away. The nurse coming and knocking, and having received 
no answer, believed she was dead, and went and told Mr. Wright | 
80, Who and his lady were in great straight what to do to get her | 
buried ; at last, resolved to go to Burntwood, hard by, being in | 
the parish, and there get people to do it. But they would not: so 
he went home full of trouble, and in the way met the wench walk- | 
ing over the common, which frightened him worse than before ; 
and was forced to send people to take her, which they did, and they | 
got one of the pest-coaches and put her into it, to carry her to a 
pest-house. And passing in a narrow lane, Sir Anthony Broune, 
with his friends in the coach, met this coach with the eurtain 
drawn close, ‘The latter being a young man, and believing there 
might be some lady in it that would not be seen, and the way being 
narrow, thrust his head out of his own into her coach to look, 
and there saw somebody looking very ill, and in as ill dress, who 
stunk mightily, which the coachman also cried out upon. And 
presently they came up to some people that stood looking after it, 
and told our gallants that it was a maid of Mr. Wright’s carried 
away sick of the plague; which put the young gentleman into a 
fright that nearly cost him his life, but he is now well again.” 





We perceive that our limits are rapidly drawing in; 
we must, therefore, with whatever regret we may do so, 
pass on rapidly through the diary, and leave unnoticed 
humerous interesting and curious passages. The plague 
grew upon the city; the river was deserted, and the si- 
lent and melancholy streets-were covered with grass. 
In the beginning of October, however, the bills of mor- 


* The pestilence is thus spoken of in the curious work from 
which we have already quoted: —* But the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against the King and against the people of England, and 
he smote the land with a dreadful pestilence, insomuch that there 
died im one year upwards of sisty and seven thousand persons,” 
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tality decreased, andthe fact, together with the intel. 
ligence of several victories over the Dutch, contributed 
to shed a little light upon the general gloom which hung 
upon the public mind. But this was but a temporary 
respite, for the disease recovered strength and continued 
to rage with greater fury than ever ; and so the year 1665 
ended, and left Pepys in a better condition than he ever 
was before. He had succeeded Mr, Pary as commissioner 
for the affairs of Tangiers, and had, moreover, been no- 
minated to the post of surveyor of the victualling de. 
partment. His savings had increased from £1300 to 
£4400. One fact, however, troubled him, Lord Sand. 
wich had fallen in the estimation of the Court, and was 
sent as ambassador to Spain, and the Duke of Albemarle 
had not risen in popularity. The pestilence now began 
to weaken, and the weekly average of deaths sank to a 
comparatively insignificant amount. London resumed by 
slow degrees its wonted aspect, and to his great joy 
Pepys was enabled to establish his family again in town, 
and to resume lis usual manner of living. 

Of his domestic life, Pepys allows us from time to time 
to catch many detached glimpses, which, however, are too 
scattered and slight to allow us to form any very accurate 
idea of his manner and mode of life at home. He ap- 
pears to have been, after a fashion, fond of his wife, 
though he never allowed her to express an opinion con- 
trary to his own, or to transact any affairs to which he 
was not privy. For instance, read the following :— 

“ 12th. I and my wife to her closet, to examine her kitchen ac- 
counts, and then I took occasion to fall out with her for her buying 
a broad-laced handkerchief and a pinner, without my leave. For 
this we both began to be angry, and so continued till bed. 

“13th. Up, without being friends with my wife, nor yet great 
enemies, being both quiet and silent.” 

We find them, however, soon reconciled. We find 
him one day recording the fact, that she was out of tem- 
per on account of his having checked. her with some 
abruptness, for telling long stories in the coach. “ She 
do find with reason,’’ he says, “that in the company of 
Pierce, Knipp, and other women that I love, that I do 
not value or mind her as I ought.’’ Nevertheless, his 
private life appears to have been chequered with few 
crosses, and he seems to glide on, borne by a smooth 
current, enjoying a happy and prosperous existence. 

The Dutch fleets, about the middle of the year 1666, met 
with some important reverses, being on several occasions 
driven to flight by the efforts of the English commanders. 

gut a sudden alarm spread through London upon the 
news that a great armament, fitted out by Holland, was 
about to advance upon our coasts, and recover the ground 
lost in their recent defeats. However, good prepara- 
tions were made to ineet this attack, and something of 
the spirit of enthusiasm at last warmed the heart of 
London. When, however, an engagement at length took 
place, although the result showed a victory on the Eng- 
lish side, yet the success was not so great as to warrant 
any triumph, and the country was disappointed of its 
hopes. 

We now approach the great catastrophe which struck 
London, ere it had recovered from the weakening effeets 
of the plague. Onthe 2dof August, 1666, Pepys was 
awakened from his sleep, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, by one of his maid-servants, who told him that 4 
great fire had broken out in the city. Rising and look- 
ing forth from the window, he sawa mighty flame appeat- 
ing in the direction of Mark-Laue, aud, as it then seemed 
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to him, retreating rather than advancing to his quarter. 
He then retired to rest again, and at seven o’clock 
again looked out. The blaze had now reached Fish | 
Street, and was making rapid progress towards London | 
Bridge. Dressing, and walking out, he repaired to the 
scene of the conflagration, and then, for the first time, 
understood its serious nature. Thonsands of people | 
thronged the streets, the inhabitants of the houses were || 
flinging their goods either into thestreet or into the river, || 
: The poor | 
clung to their homes until they were scorched by the || 
flames, and multitudes of pigeons, unwilling to leave 
the houses, circled about them, or fluttered at the win- | 
dows until they dropped amid the burning mass. All the | 
city was in’a tumult. The plague was a silent enemy : || 
it came stealthily, and did its noiseless work, exerting || 
a sickening influence on the minds of the people ; but | 
the fire continued its progress, sending forth a loud and | 
prolonged roar. The crowds were wild with fear and | 
excitement. ‘The calamity was as sudden as it was 
alarming. 

As yet none had proposed any measures of safety ; 
none had thought of the possibility of arresting the 
flames; all alike seemed paralysed with horror. The 
mayor of the city wept like a child; and when a com. 
mand was sent to him, at the suggestion of Pepys, that 
he should pull the houses down, and thus endeavour to | 
stop the fire, he cried, “Lord! what can Ido? 1 am | 
spent ; people will not obey me. I have been pulling, 
down houses, but the fire overtakes us faster than we 
can do it.” 

Carts iaden with furniture, sick persons carried away 
in their beds, thousands of half-clothed men, women, 
aud children, pale with fear, and scarcely knowing | 
whither to turn, filled the streets, some going one way, 
some another; others rushing wildly, with no object in 
view save that of escaping with life from the mighty 
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But his chief employment during the continuance of the 
fire consisted in endeavouring to check its progress, and 
prevent it from extending its ravages to those quarters 
of the city-as ‘yet uninjured. Through his efforts, to- 
ecther with those of the men who took a pride in fol- 
lowing his honourable example, it was at length subdued, 
and by slow degrees died away for lack of food. The 
city, however, presented a wretched appearance. — It 
looked like an extinguished furnace, and huge clouds of 
damp smoke rose up from the blackened masses of build- 
ings. St. Paul's stood a shattered ruin, and numerous 
other public edifices formed its companions in the general 
scene of destruction. Those, however, who, during the 
continuance of the fire, had been too startled, too 
alarmed, too irresolute to adopt any precautionary mea- 
sures, now when the devastation had been accomplished, 
applied their energies to the task of renovation, and a 
new city began to rise from the ashes of the old. 

Compliments and panegyrics crowded upon Pepys. 
His society was courted, his conversation sought, and 
every mark of admiration bestowed on him. But these 
empty honours, though they flattered his vanity, would 
not have brought much satisfaction to his mind, had 
they not been accompanied by a continued, though gra- 
dual increase of his worldly wealth. At the end of 1666, 
he finds himself worth £6,200, more than he had hoped 
for. Himself and his family were in the perfect enjoy- 
ment of health, and he, moreover, luxuriated in the 
pleasure, great as it was to him, of taking his meals off 
silver plates. Public affairs, however, were in not so 
prosperous a condition, and there were even those who 
prophesied the immediate and entire ruin of the kingdom 
—¥‘ from which,” says Pepys, “ God deliver us!”’ 

Of the following year we cannot pause to make much 
mention. One curious fact is spoken of as far on as 
March, when Pepys says he saw the smoke issuing from 
some cellars that had not been uncovered since the fire. 


calamity. Pepys now began to occupy himself for the 1 Towards the middle of the year, the city began to grow 


public safety. He went amidst the crowds, directed the 
efforts of those employed to pull the honses down, en- 
couraged them, assisted them, and laboured like a hero 
wherever he found an opportunity. The scene which 
presented itself to his view is vividly described :— 





“* We went as near to the fire as we could for smoke; and all 
over the Thames, with one’s faces in the wind, you were nearly 
burned with a shower of fire-drops. This is very true, for houses 
were burned by these drops and flakes of fire—three or four, nay 
five or six houses, one from another. When we could endure no 
more upon the water, we to a little alehouse on the Bankside, 
over against the Three Cranes, and there staid till it was dark al- 
most, and there saw the fire grow; and as it grew darker and 
darker, appeared more and more ; and in corners and upon steeples, 
and between churches and houses, as far as we could see up the 
hill of the city, in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not like 
the fine flame of an ordinary fire. We staid til we saw the fire 
as only one entire arch of fire from this to the other side of the 
bridge, and in a line up the hill for an arch of above a mile long; 
it made me weep to see it. The churches, houses and all on fire, 
and flaming at once, and a horrid noise the flames made, and the 
crackling of houses at their ruine.” 

While working for the public safety, Pepys did not 
neglect his own stores of gold, and those which were 
under his charge at the office ; but conveyed them, with 
many valuable papers and much plate, that same night 
by moonlight to a deep cellar. The next day, he, with 


several of his friends, busied themselves in digging holes 
in the garden, where they deposited their wines, with 


into shape again, streets were marked out, and the work 
of renovation was carried on with some vigour. At the 
close of the year, he lost his mother, whose last words 
were, “God bless my poor Sam! ’’—words which affected 
him to tears. Another incident which he mentions as im- 
portant is a fierce quarrel between himself and Sir W, 
Pen. “My heart,’’ he says, “is as full of spite as it 
could hold; but God forgive both me and him !”’ 

And here, until the publication of the remaining vo- 
lunes, we take leave of Pepys. We have pursued his 
career from his humble clerkship in the Exchequer to 
the period when he held one of the most honourable 
posts in that department. Our readers will have per- 
ceived that he was a man of eccentric character, and 
they will also have observed that the times in which he 
lived were well calculated to allow a man of his energy 
and ability to distinguish himself above his peers. 
While we owe to Pepys a debt of gratitude for the rare 
and curious information he has bequeathed to us, for 
the graphic and well-coloured pictures which he has 
presented us, of the times and the men among whom he 
lived, we cannot help regretting that weakness which 
led him to the commission of numerous actions which 
history cannot record otherwise than with blame. But 
he has written his own character, his own praises, and 
also his own condemnation. We see him as he was, 
He has given us a faithful refleetion of his mind, and 
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who wish to acquire a just idea of him and his period 
will do well to consult the volume before us. 

With regard to the form in which this diary has been 
laid before the public, we shall only remark, that for the 
care, ability, and judgment with which its highly gifted 
editor, Lord Braybrooke, has performed his task, our 
thanks—the thanks of all who read the work—are due 


DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 





to him. Nothing- could be more admirable than ¢he 
introduction and notes, which have transformed th. 


secutive, and clear and comprehensive narrative. Pepys 
has been fortunate in his editor, and Lord Braybrooke’s 








valuable services will, without doubt, be appreciated in 
the literary world. 
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BOOK III. 


THE OTH AUGUST AND THE 2D OF SEPTEMBER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MINISTER, 


Ir was five o'clock in the evening of the 12th June, 
1791, an in the sa/oz of the Minister of the Interior. 
The apartment was arranged with extreme neatness, but 
without much elegance. Books, papers, journals, copies 
of the Monitenr, of the Morning Chronicle greedily de- 
voured by the minister to learn England’s opinion of 
affairs, were scattered in all corners. ‘The apartiwent 
was empty, but, just as the clock struck five, two men 
entered it, ushered in by a servant in plain clothes. 

One of these men—both were young—dressed with 
scrupulous neatness according to the modern fashion of 
the day, was pale, haggard, and thoughtful. His glance 
never rested still one moment; he seemed looking per- 
petually for something; his mien showed one worn by 
much long suffering, 

His companion was about his own age; and, though 
cali and sedate enough, yet his exterior showed much 
more mental aud material happiness than was evidently 
the lot of his companion. 

The first was Charles Clement, the second Graechus 
Antiboul. Two whole years fruitful in events had passed 
by, and no tale or tidings of the Duke, of Adela, or of 
Miranda had been heard. Their disappearance had been 
complete and miraculous. Not an agent of the house 
could tell whither they had gone, and the two first were 
rated among the emigrants. One or two notes in a feigned 
hand had come, bidding Charles hope; but six months 
had now elapsed since he had even had this small com. 
fort. He had devoted himself calnly, solemuly, grave- 
ly to his country. He was an influential member of 
several revolutionary clubs ; but his heart seemed dried 
up, he never smiled, he never laughed; Jus tongue was 
bitingly satirical ; he was a man disappointed, and half 
broken-hearted. 

Graczhus Antiboul had married the young girl whom 
he had saved from ruin, and the family lived together in 
the hotel in the Rue Dominique. Paul Ledru had re- 
mained the confidential head-servant of Charles Clement, 
while his wife was the housekeeper. They had preferred 
doing this to entering upon business, which took them 
away from one they loved so much. Antiboul and his 
wife lived as guests in fhe hotel. Charles had preserved 
all the domestics of the Duke. His principal care had, 
however, been to sell the property of the old Duke, and 
his own too, which, seizing a good opportunity, he had 
done to good advantage. The proceeds in hard cash he 
had remitted to England, in whose funds the whele of 


| occasion offered, resold and remitted to the United States 
of America. 

| These duties had formed his occupation during the 
_two years which had elapsed since the taking of the Bas- 
tille. In vain the friends tried to explain to themselves 
the flight of the three persons who bore with them the 
heart and hopes of Clement. 

“We are carly,” said Charles gravely, “too early, I 
am afraid.” 

“ Nay, not so, for here comes our hostess,” replied 
Gracchus. 

At this moment a lady entered, and approached the 
two young men. 

It was a woman about the middle height, with a rich 
full bosom, elegant figure, and an erect walk and rapid 
step. She seemed about thirty, but was more. Her 
shoulders sloped gracefully, while her remarkable head 
stood firmly up from her body, with some little pride of 
manner. Her skin was singularly fresh and fair; her 
mouth, without being pretty, was sweetly soft and seduc- 
tive, with lips, which with a peculiarly shaped chin, be- 
spoke a naturally voluptuous character. Her eye was 
not very large, of an auburn grey, ~ in the very juste. 
iiliew where it should be, open, frank, lively, soft, 
‘crowned by dark brown eyclids and lashes, and hair; 
/its expression was most varied, now grave, now proud, 
‘now humble, now gentle—it had a most caressing look. 
|The nose was what we should call a pug, or rather, it 
|was larger than it should have been at the extremity. 
| A large open forehead, with thin red veins, which swelled 
or disappeared in a most rapid manner, added to the no- 
ticeable character of her countenance. Her complexion 
was clear, while her cheek was red and white with won- 
drous rapidity, according to the emotions of the mind. 
A soft skin, round arm, pretty hand, fresh and good tecth, 
the embonpoint of health. Such is a rapid outline of the 
hostess who received Charles Clement and Gracchus An 
tiboul with a grave politeness which savoured a little of 
the pedantry in which she had been brought up. *) 

Such was Madame Roland, the eclebrated and unfor- 
tunate friend of the Girondins, whose influence over those 
brilliant but inefficient men, as much as anything else, 
tended to their ruin. 

“T am glad to see you, M. Clement,” she ‘said, ‘with 
a kindly nod to Gracchus, “ still grave and solemn.” 

“ Madame,” he replied, bowing, “if I had no private 
sorrows, the troubles of my country would make me sad.” 

« But we must be hopeful,” replied Madame Roland’ 

“In what? Inthe King, who plots with the Courtte 
violate the constitution he has sworn to; in the Geseral 
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the Assembly, torn by conflicting factions? We have a 
dark future before us,” 
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«The Court party is truly too powerful,” said the wife 
of the Minister of the Interior; “but, excuse me, here 
comes a fresh visitor.” And she moved away. 

A stout, heavy, ugly man, with thick lips and nose, 
entered. His head was like a bull’s, his hair loose and 
shaggy, while his whole face and mien showed one torn 
by wild passions, by ambition, love of power, and of 
the good things of this world. 

“ Good evening,” he said in his rough way, “I come 
to ask you for a basin of soupe.”’ 





“Good evening, M. Danton,” replied Madame Ro-|; 
land rather coldly, as she turned to receive several} 


younger men, and one older. 

The new comers were Brissot de Warville, Barba- 
roux, Buzot, and others of the Girondins. 

Roland entered immediately after with an air of fa- 
tigue and anxiety, followed by Paché, who had not 
jomed the Commune. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus remained alone, but 
were soon joined by a new comer, whom Madame Ro- 
land did not receive much more cordially than she had 
done Danton, the tribune of the people, the most en- 
ergetic man of the revolution. Madame Roland liked 
splendid dreamers and talkers, not men of action. 

The new comer was aslight man, with thin, hard 
face, small eyes, a sallow, bilious complexion, who was 
dressed with scrupulous nicety. His forehead, com- 
pressed lips, and student’s pallor, showed one of thought 
and reflection. His manner was cold and retiring; 
there was an air of modesty, tempered by conscious 
power and stoic worth. 

This was the soul of the revolution, the rigid, earnest, 
and incorruptible Maximilian Robespierre. 

“Good evening, citizens,’ he said, after shaking 
hands with Clement and Antiboul, “what news?” 

And he began to gnaw his nails in that nervous fe- 
verish way which denoted the never-tiring restlessness 
of his mind. 

‘‘] believe we are near a coup d'etat,’ replied Cle- 
ment, “the Court party is mad, and does not know us.” 

“It will learn in time,’’ said Robespierre, with a 
frown, and clenching his fist. 

‘* But will the people resist?’’ observed Charles. 

“The revolution is scarcely begun,’’ interrupted 
Robespierre. 

‘* Alas! poor France.” 

** Messieurs, to dinner,’’ said Madame Roland; and 
the whole party, to which Dumouriez had been added, 
moved at once to the dining-room. 

There were no women. Madame Roland never re- 
ceived any. She desired to reign alone in her little 
court; besides, her favorite Buzot, the man she loved, 
without, it is thought, ever going beyond the bounds of 
practical propriety, was a married man—and had she re- 
ceived women, she must have received his wife, which 
would have been painful, especially as, she says, as a 
kind of exeuse for her own passionate attachment for 
him, “he had a wife who appeared not up to his level.” 

The dinner was plain, but the most miglity affairs 
were there discussed, affairs that were to change the 
face of the whole world. 

Keland expressed his fears that the King was not 
using good faith towards them. Dumouricz was not quite 


“ But it is impossible to know what he is at,” said Ro- 
land; “if you, who have never been present ata council, 
were once to see him there—how unwillingly he signs 
any decree which means anything—how, when you speak 
to him of war, he talks to you of travelling—when you 





speak of diplomacy, he turns you off with discussions 
‘about the manners of the country referred to. When- 


| ever there is any serious business to be done he will 


ask me about my works, Dumouriez about his life; and 
‘every now and then out come whole sentences, which 
‘are evidently learnt by heart from her Majesty, from 
Monsieur, from the Count d’Artois.” 

‘But what is the Court aiming at,” said one. 
| “At gaining time—at tricking us,” replied Danton, 
in a fierce tone, and with a frown upon his face. 

‘And they will succeed,”’ said Buzot in his soft way; 
but if they gain Paris, they will not the Gironde.”’ 
“What will the Gironde do?” eried Danton angrily. 

| “ Separate itself from France, and proclain itself an 
independent republic,” said Buzot. 

* Never!” exclaimed Charles Clement, who had not 
hitherto spoken, “1 am an ardent lover of freedom, a 
combatant of the Bastille, a republiean, one who wishes 
to see the entire triumph of democracy; but be my 
leader whom he may, I am ready to march against you 
who would ravish from France one single province, The 
country before everything.” 

“Well spoken, Clement,” eried Danton, looking as- 
kance at Buzot and the other Girondins. 

Robespierre said nothing, but his look was eloquent. 

“JT cannot see,” said Madame Roland, who had 
slightly reddened at Charles’s reply to Buzot, ‘ what 
the mere abstract geographical question has to do with 
it. The Gironde is happier as an independent republic, 
we will suppose; why should it not be separate!” 

“The geographical question is everything,” replied 
Charles gently, “divided, France is weak; united, she is 
before every people in the world. Were I in the As- 
seinblée Nationale, I should declare traitor to his eoun- 
try every one who should put forth a scheme which 
should deprive France of an acre of land.” 

Danton and Robespierre glanced warmly at Charles 
Clement. The Girondists were silent. These nice 
schemes of theirs were fine and great, when im their little 
committees round Madame Roland they dreamed instead 
of acting, and talked without opponents. But they 
could not bear discussion. 

The conversation turned on other things, and soon 
the dinner was ended. 

The company dispersed about the room in little knots, 
Roland, Dumouriez, and the other ministers held coun- 
cil in a corner; Brissot, Buzot, Barbaroux, Louvet the 
author of Faudblas, and a bright specimen, formed ano- 
ther group, while Danton, Kobespierre, Clement, and 
Antiboul spoke in whispers in a corner. 

“We nist act with more vigour,’’ said Danton, ad- 
dressing thein. 
Court means to crush us. 
losing us. 
revolution. 
Princes are only biding their time.”’ 


energy.” 
“1 will go,” said Charles. 





sure of this; but De Servan supported Roland. 





* And J,” added Gracchus. 
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“| have certain information that the 
‘These well-meaning men are 
The cote droite is ruining the cause of the 

The King, the Austrian, and the Royal 


“1 will go this very night to the Jacobins,’’ replied 
Robespierre, ‘and try and move them to a little more 
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“ But what shall we do?’? urged Danton, looking 
them all hard in the face ; “ action is better than talk- 
i ae 
Ba I am ready for anything,’’ said Clement, firmly, 
“even to the overthrow of the monarchy. Nothing else 
will change affairs. Why pare the claws of our enemy, 
while we can get rid of him altogether ?”’ 

“You are the man,’” answered Danton. 

** But what would you do ?’’ said Robespierre, biting 
his nails. 

“«That’s to be seen.’” 

“But I enter into no conspiracies,’ answered the 
Jacobin, and the greatest among Jacobins, too; “ iny 
business is to enlighten the people, to watch the march 
of the revolution, and to do my best to see that the 
people take advantage of it for their good.” 

“Fach man to his task,’’ replied Danton, with a 
slight sneer. 

**Do you come to the Jacobins?’’ said Robespierre. 

“We all come,” answered Danton; and the four re- 
volutionists glided from the apartment of Madame Ro- 
land, leaving the ministers to talk, the Girondins to 
dream, while they went forth to act. 








CHAPTER II. 


THE JACOBIN CLUB. 


This is not the place to give the history of the famous 
Jacobin Club, so much spoken of in history, so much 
calumniated and maligned ; by far the greatest and 
most remarkable political association which the world 
ever saw—counting among its members Robespierre, 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Lebas, St. Just, Couthon, 
Mirabeau, the Duke D’Orleans, the Duke de Chartres,* 
and hundreds of others notable in history, to say no- 
thing of the Girondins: it held its sittings in the locale 
of an old convent. 

It was eight o’clock. In the spacious hall of the 
Jacobins, far too small for the force of the society, sat | 
twelve hundred men. In the chair, that evening, was | 
some unknown liberal. The business before the meet- 


ing was formal, the election of members, and the afilia- | 


tion of branch societies was being made known. 

An orator was addressing the club, with all the pe- 
dantry of a lawyer—with more learning than talent— 
when the four friends entered. Robespierre and Dan- 
ton moved higher up than the entrance, to where they 
saw friends. 


Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul kept in the | 


background, behind the shadow of a pillar. 

The hall was ill-lighted, and few faces could be dis- 
tinguished. 

Near to Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul stood 
several persons, all visitors to the club, introduced by the 
privilege of members. ‘There were five on one bench; 
they wore heavy cloaks and slouched hats, and held back 
in a retiring manner. 

“ Look,” said Gracchus, with an imperceptible glance 
at the other two. 

Charles Clement fixed his eyes on them, and turned 
pale. One was M. Brown, and the other the ex-Count 
Leopold. A cloud of painful recollections rushed to his 
mind; and he did not notice, which Gracchus did minutely, 
that they both wore the most extreme costume as yet 





* Now the Count de Neuilly. 
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adopted to distinguish the patriots from the Feuillans, 
the Royalists, &c. 

“ What seck they here?’’ said Charles, in his most 
sombre tone; for all his sorrows now’ rushed upon him, 
fresh as the first day. 

“They are police spies,’ answered Antiboul, drily, 
while his eyes wandered upon the cloaked figures with 
intense curiosity. 

Those in the cloaks had noticed this, and they had 
bowed their heads still lower. Clement suddenly tixed 
his eyes upon them, at first carelessly, then curiously. 
Presently some fancy crossed his mind, and he turned 
eagerly to Antiboul. 

“They are women,’’ said Charles Clement. 

“They are women,” replied Antiboul, drily. 

At this instant Danton approached. 

“Robespierre is going to speak,” he said ; 
will resolve nothing. ’”’ 

At this instant he saw the two cloaked figures. 

“Good evening,’ said he, approaching them with 
rough politeness, and with undisguised pleasure. 

“They are friends of Danton,’’ whispered Charles 
Clement, with a sigh; and he turned away—his flick- 
ering hope had fled. 

“Danton knows who they are,” 
Antiboul, still watching them. 

But Charles Clement had lost all interest in them the 
instant he had discovered that Danton knew them. 

Robespierre had begun to speak. His first. words, 
bad as was the manner, had riveted the attention of the 
assembly. La patrie est en danger! he had cried in his 
shrill tones. ‘This exordium laid down, he had pro- 
ceeded to show in what way it was in danger. He 
painted the King, Court, and aristocracy leagued with 
the cote droite against the revolution, and consequently 
against the people. He showed that if the nation was 
not determined and firm in its support of the patriotic 
party, that the monarchical, or rather despotic, party 
would triumph, and all the ground gamed by the revo- 
lution be lost. 

Loud cries interrupted him. 

“ A bas Monsieur Velo !” 

* A bas Madame Feto !” 

Monsieur and Madame Veto were Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. 

“No!” cried Robespierre. “I cry nota bas! All 
I ask is, that the King should govern according to the 
constitution, and that persons who are not covered by 
ministerial responsibility should not interfere in the af- 
fairs of the state. I ask only that the King should act 
according to his own personal wishes, unguided by a 
gang of selfish, grasping, and ungrateful courtiers, ‘who 
would place themselves between the nation and the so- 
vereign to deceive the one and trample on the other.” 

Murmurs arose. 

“T am aware,” said the orator, “that many of you 
would have done once for all with monarchy ; that you 
desire to see the French people govern themselves by 
laws without a sovereign. 1 am perfectly of your opi- 
nion. It is the perfection of human government. 
king is a brute force to coerce and tyrannise ; if is 4 
compromise with truth to have a constitution admitting 
the rights of the people, and keeping a king, an emperor, 
or by : whatever other name you call the tyrant.” 

Lond applause greeted Robespierre, who peer 
however, in his cold way, unmoved. . 
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* But how are we to effect this? France is an an- 
cient monarchy, her people are for the most part brought 
up in kingly and priestly prejudices. They know not 
the meaning of the word democracy. They can neither 
see it, nor feel it, nor touch it, and therefore they know 
it not. With these elements we should not hope to 
found a commonwealth. Let us be satisfied if we can 
drive back the landmarks of despotism, and gain any, 
For my- 
self, | am ready to endure persecution. Ihave endured 
it; 1 have been threatened with prosecution, and have 
hid my resting-place from my enemies; but I have my 
reward in my conscience and in the approbation of my 
fellow-citizens.”’ 

The club applauded, and Robespierre descended from 


the tribune, having, as usual, proposed no particular line 


of conduct, because, just then he could see but one, and | 
that one he always disapproved of—and disapproved of || 


once too offten—imsurrection. 

Danton rushed to the tribune. 

“ Action,” he cried with a perfect roar, “ will soon be 
required of you. The Court is about to act itself. It is 
about to seize all patriot deputies, aud thrust them into 
new bastilles. I ask of you to be ready, and when the 


signal is given, to rally round the men of the good | 


cause.’ 

The club applauded, and a long discussion commenced 
relative to the form of a proclamation to the provinces, 
to enlighten them regarding the events which were 
passing in Paris. 

Danton, however, did not remain, but coming up to 
where Charles Clement stood, spoke to him. 

“A cette nuit !’’ he said significantly, and left the 
club. 

Charles Clement remained puzzled and surprised, for, 
having given no rendezvous to Danton, he could not 
understand where he was again to see him that night. 

He sought Antiboul for an explanation, but Antiboul 
had gone out; the police spy, the Count, and the three 
mysterious persons in cloaks and slouched hats, had also 
disappeared. 

Clement moved away also. At the door he met 
Gracchus Antiboul, whose face was radiant with joy. 

“Which is the best way to get to Charenton,’’ said 
he, taking the other’s arm, and drawing him rapidly 
along. 

““Why?”’ exclaimed Charles Clement. 

“ We have to meet Danton in that neighbourhood 
about midnight. The men who are disposed to aid the 
monarchy hold council there.”’ 

. “That explains Danton’s words. But why out yon- 
der ?”’ 

“ Because the position is less watched. But let us 
calculate our time. We have much to say and do this 
night,” 

* You are mysterious.”’ 

T will explain presently.’ 

But why walk so fast?’ 

“1 know not what I am doing. But what o'clock 
is it?” 

“Ten.” 

“It will take an hour to walk to Charenton. We 
had best walk to avoid suspicion.” 

“ We ean take horses.’’ 

* It will be best not. They will be awkward to leave 
while at the rendezvous.” 
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“ As you please.” 

“ We will start at eleven. 
our pistols.” * 

“Let us turn to the Rue Dominique, then.” 

‘* We are coming from it. But 1 am still puzzled.” 

“ Why?” 

“We must be back in Paris by four o'clock.” 

* But why?” 

“Do you see yon palace,” replied Gracchus Antiboul 
—they were on the Place Louis XV.—* where lies the 
'tyrant and his vile horde ?’’ 

“1 do.”’ 


“ At four o'clock to-morrow morning, ere the dawn 


We have time to take 








_has scarcely broken, we must at the guicheé ou the river.” 
| © But what means all this?” 
“ A sentry will be within the gridie’’"— 
“ But you are dreaming.” 
“To whom we shall say, ‘ Sadué.’” 
* But why?” 
“ And he will reply, ‘ /’eup/e.’ 
“ But, my dear Antiboul, what is the bottom of all 
this?” 
“We are just at the top, the bottom has yet to be 
found.” 

“Goon your own way, my dear fellow,” said Charles, 
gravely. 
| The sentry will open. Inside we shall find a ser- 
vant in livery, who will ask our names, and, after cer- 
,tain other formalities, we shall find ourselves in the pre- 
sence of Maric Antoinette, Queen of France and wile 
of Louis XVL., the celebrated original of Monsieur 
Veto.” 
| “If I understand a word of this’’— 
| “Jt isn’t fit you should, Suffice that your best 








friends understand for you.’’ 

‘ Antiboul,” said Charles, stopping, “ there is some- 
thing underthis. Do not keep me in suspense,” 

“] have told you nothing,” cried Gracchus. 
| ©Then go on, in the name of all that is good and 
gracious.” 
| “On leaving the Queen’s chamber to return, two of 
‘her waiting-women will be there to lead us out.’ 

at ae 


| “ And these will be the men in cloaks of the Jacobin 
Club.” 


* Who are ?” 
“ Miranda and Adela.” 
Charles Clement leaned against the parapet of the 


bridge, which they had reached, for support. 


“ Courage,” said Antiboul, with a joyous laugh, “your 
troubles are over.” 

“ But why did they hide from me ?” 

~“ They feared your joy.” 

“ But their absence ?”’ 

“ Alas!” said Gracchus, shaking his head, “the poor 
old Duke received a sad shock on the day of the taking 
of the Bastille. I fancy his senses must be gone. He 
curses your name, vows you robbed him of a son-in-law, 
and vowed upon the head of Adela an eternal maledic- 
tion if she held the remotest communication with you.” 

“My God!” cried Charles Clement, “ what she must 
have suffered.”’ 

“ Less than you,’’ said Antiboul warmly ; “ and had 
she not her devoted and attached friend Miranda?” 

“ And do you count yourself for nothing,” exclaimed 





Charles; “ you who saved my life, who nursed me through 
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my long and dangerous illness, who were father, mother, 


brother, everything to me.”’ 


* 4 bak!’ cried Autiboul, whistling a tune, “talk of 


them.” 
“1 will,’’ said Charles, taking his friend's hand. 


“It appears that they have been to England, to Ger- 
many, and have only returned to Paris within a fort- 
The old Duke insisted upon returning to die 


night. 
alongside his King, to whom, in this his dotage, he has 
become devotedly attached.” 

“ How he must hate me.” 


“ Not at all. 


the palace of his King.”’ 
“T have, then, hope.”’ 


*‘ Besides, Adela told me how noble Miranda had 
fought for you all along; how she had taken advantage | 


of everything to support your memory, to instil your 
ideas, your thoughts, into his mind ; and she has, I think, 
succeeded.”’ 

“ Noble heart !’’ cried Charles. 

“ Noble heart, indeed,’’ replicd Gracchus Antiboul, 
with a shake of his head. 

“ But Adela, how looks she ?”’ 

« A iittle pale and thin, but lovely, more lovely than 
ever.” 

“ God bless her.”’ 

“ She looks not an hour older.” 

«Thank you; and Miranda ?’”’ 

“Ts the same magnificent creature she ever was, the 
very beau-ideal of majesty and beauty.”’ 

‘T wonder you never loved her,” said Charles, mus- 
ing. 
«J did.” 

“ You?”’ 

at a 

“ And how did you never speak?” exclained Charles. 

“ Because I knew it was vain.” 

“You amaze and astound me. 
dame to refuse you because you are poor.” 

“ | know it.”’ 

« But then” 

“ She loved another.”’ 

« Another ?’’ cried Charles Clement, almost fiercely ; 
while, he knew not why, his heart leaped wildly to his 
mouth. 

“ Another,’’ repeated Gracchus Antiboul. 

« And that other is’’ said Charles, gloomily. 

“That is her secret—not mine. Some day 1 will 
divulge it.”’ 

“You are a gentleman, and a man of honour,”’ said 
Charles kindly; “but was it a love not to be told?” 

“‘ Not to be told.”’ 

“ Above her, or below her ?”’ 

“ Neither.”’ 








«Then I can understand nothing. The lady Miranda |} 


was wholly devoted to us, went nowhere, received no 
one’ —— 

“ My dear friend, you would never discover; and I 
shall not tell you now—perhaps never will.” 

‘Here is the Rue Dominique.”’ 

The two young men entered the hotel with very dif- 
ferent sentiments to those with which they left it. 
There was lightness in their steps; and when they en- 





The calm of the interior of the palace 
seems to revive him, and they told me he had become 
far more himself. He has let drop a hint that he would | 
like to see you. He has not found all he could wish in| 


She was no proud | 
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tered a small room where tke wife of Gracchus sat work. 
ing, with Paul Ledru and Marie near her, their manner 
was cloquent. 

“ News ?” said the wife of Gracchus. 

“Good news!”’ replied Antiboul, taking her up in 
his arms and kissing her. 

“They are found ?’’ she said. 

“ They are,’’ replied Gracchus. 

“Found !’’ repeated Paul and Marie, in one voice. 

“Yes!” eried Charles Clement, radiant with joy and 
hope—another man from him who the same evening 
entered the salon of Madame Roland—*“ they are found, 
and, please God, will soon be restored to us.”’ 

“ But let me tell the story,’’ said Gracchus, “ while 
Paul will ring the bell, and bid J oseph bring our cloaks, 
pistols, and swords.”’ 

“You are going out ?’ 
is more fighting ?”’ 

“Not yet, love; but there will be soon.” 

“My God!’ cried the good little creature, “and you 
will expose yourself !” 

“ My love, it is not from choice, but duty.” 

A servant entered, Paul having rung. 

“Our pistols loaded, with ammunition besides, a 
sword apiece, thick cloaks, and slouched hats,”’ said 
Gracchus. 

His wife held up her hands in despair. 

“Now for my story,’’ he said; and he explained all 
he knew relative to the re-appearance of the Duke, Mi- 
randa, and Adela. 

“ How happy you must be, Monsieur Charles !”’ 
claimed the wife of Gracchus when he had finished. 

“JT am happy, and thankful to God,”’ said the young 
man fervently ; “my dearest hope and wish is gratified.” 

“ Duty first, pleasure afterwards,’ put in Antiboul; 
“here are our arms, and it is eleven o’clock passed. We 
have a good hour’s walk before us.”’ 

“Where are you going ?’’ said his wife. 

“A secret, my dear. By the way, Paul, do you not 
come ?”’ 

“T was about to ask permission,”’ said Ledru humbly. 

“Come! this night you will learn how men of heart 
are required, and what is to be done.” 

“ Be careful,” said Marie, too proud of their taking 
him to resist; for hers was that true love which looked 
not to self, but the object loved. 

“ Away, then!”’ cried Antiboul, Paul being ready in 
an instant. 

The women received a few words of comfort and 
consolation, and the three men went out. 

Paul Ledru walked first alone. Charles Clement and 
Gracchus Antiboul walked behind. 

“Will you tell me,” said Charles Clement, after 
short pause, “why, if you loved Miranda, you married 
your present little wife ?”’ 

“T'o tell you why, would be to tell the whole secret ; 
but still’’ 

“ Don’t say a word, if it pains you.”’ 

“TI needed a woman’s affection, sincerity, and. truth 
to draw me from the thought of her. I found this gitl; 
I married her, and I am happy in the possession of her 
true and innocent heart— though, ermshed under. this 
love, the old rises victorious sometimes.” 

“This is inexplicable. Miranda in the end would 
not have remained insensible to your affection, and 
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MIRANDA 


*“ Precisely what I would not have done.” 

“But why?” 

“Oh, why! My dear friend, that is a mystery which 
time may and may not elucidate. There is a mystery 
between me and her you know not of, and perhaps may 


“never know ; but still 1 think you will, without hoy 


ing it.’ 

“*T Jose myself in conjectures,’ 
ment. 

“ Paul,’’ said Gracchus, addressing their companion 
who was ahead, “lead the way; we make for Charenton.” 


’ replied Charles Cle- | 


CHAPTER Hl, 
THE CONSPIRATORS, 


Paris was dead, to all appearance. Scarce a soul 
was in the streets. Few ventured to show themselves 
out after eleven o’clock. save clubbists returning from 
their political meetings. Several of these were met by 
the two friends; and even when they had passed the 
Hotel de Ville they became numerous. 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine were even full. 

“One would fancy the work was for to-night,” said 
Gracchus Antiboul. 

“T fear there is some counterplotting,”’ 
ment. 

“Oh, no! ’tis but the agents of Danton and the Ja- 
cobin stirring up the people for the coming day.”’ 

* But what mean you to do this time? 
curiously. 

“ To end with monarchy altogether,” replied Gracchus. 

“ Vive la Republique !’ whispered Ledru. 

“ That’s it, man,’’ said Antiboul; “that’s the ery 
which m a few days will wake all France, and rouse 
amid the dull and heavy partisans of monarchy some life 
and courage.’ 

“ Bat will there be courage enough in the masses ?”’ 
inquired Paul. 

“Have you forgotten the taking of the Bastille?” 
said Antiboul. 

“ Have I forgotten that I live?” said Paul, warmly. 

“ Remember that day, and the march to Versailles ; 
remember the faubourgs, and then feel no doubt. The 
day the signal will be given, the monarchy will fall.”’ 

Charles Clement was walking alone behind, thinking. 

Suddenly, he advanced to the two speakers. 


are followed; every footstep we take is dogged.” 

“ Peste!” cried Antiboul; “that will not do at all. 
What can be done to ascertain the truth ?”’ 

“ Let us enter this wine-shop,’’ replied Charles. 








| 


replied Cle- | 
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The wine-shops | 


” said Paul, ' 


ee? . . 
* Do not turn your heads,” said he, “ but listen. We || 


It was the celebrated Jocale whence had started the 


attack on Reyeillon. 

Scarcely had the three friends entered, than two men 
in cloaks passed the door, taking a hurried glance inside. 
They then, watched by Gracchus, turned down a lane 


-opposite, and halted in the dark. 


“M. Brown and Count Leopold,’’ said Gracchus. 
Paul Ledsu shuddered. 
“ Let us straight to them,”’ 
up the wine they had ordered. 
“Not yet,”’ said Antiboul; “wait until we are out 
on the road. If then we cannot get rid of them, we 
must retrace our steps.”’ 
“But,” continued Charles, “if they are going where 


Wwe are going.”” 


replied Charles, drinking 
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i de Brutus!’’ cried Antiboul ; 
bable.”’ 

“Then let them follow us.”’ . 

“Agreed. At any rate, we will soon diseover their 
intentions. Ha route,”’ 

And the three went out, and retook the road to Cha- 
renton, without a glance at the place of concealment 
oceupied by M. Brown and Count Leopold, 

Scarcely, however, had they procecded twenty yards 
further when they heard them coming up behind with 
cautious and measured ste p. 

The three walked rapidly, without a word, along the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine. Soon they were in sight 
of the barrier. 

«The grille is shut,”’ 

“Tt will open to us,”’ 
outside, follow me like wild 
bottom of this affair.”’ 


“it is quite pro- 


said Charles, in a whisper. 
replied Antiboul; “ and, onee 
goats. Li will see to the 


A man stood near, 








Gracchus made for the guichet. 
‘with a musket his hand, 

Oui vive?”’ 

* Patrie!”’ 

“ Where go you?”’ 

* To the good work.” 

The sentinel lowered his musket, pushed open the 
small side-door, and, as soon as they had passed, closed 
it again. 

“Now,’’ cried Antiboul, rushing towards a wood- 
yard which stood outside the barrier, and which was 
protected but by a low wall. 


Next minute the three were ensconced in the middle 


lof a pile of wood, whence they could see without being 


seen. 

Searcely had they done so than the grille opened; and 
M. Brown and Count Leopold passed. 

« Sacre bleu!” eried the Count, “ where are they?’’ 

“They have taken a run for it,’’ replied the spy, 
| anily. “They liked not the look of your mug.”’ 

But what are the ‘vy up to? 

“To the meeting,” said Brown, drily; “and mind 
you be cautious theré. That Antiboul has the eye of a 
fox. If he discovers you we are lost.’’ 

“ He will not discover me,’’ repled the Count ; “for 
| I must revenge myself on him, and [ hope to see the 
| whole cuillotined according to the 
‘fashion proposed by the excellent Dr. Guillotin.”” 

“ Bah! the Court won’t have pluck enongh for that. 
It will imprison a few, buy some more, and threaten 
the rest.”” 

“Not at all. Antoinette will foree the King to be 
rigorous. She and her friends are right. Severity with 
this canaille Assemblée National, or ruin.’ 

* Mildness, concession and sincerity would be better,’’ 
said the spy. ‘ Antoinette should not play with edged 
tools. ”’ ee: 4 

He was right. Sincerity, honesty and good faith in 
governments would always save governments ‘fom Tevo- 
lution. Louis XVIL.,Charles X., aud all su ae 
ties, perished in France frow insincerity, 
bad faith. Kings who give constitutions to hides 
or empires only from fear, to violate and destroy themat 
the first convenient opportunity, merit expulsion, if not 
death. All European revolutions have commeneed from 
the crimes of power. ‘Those “of ‘Prussia ‘and Austria 
are the same old story over wgain-~an enthusiastic 
people receiving gratefully a oqmeiaten which they 
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given in sincerity, though wrung from fear, 
having all these new liberties taken from them as soon 
as there was force enough to back the crime. Louis 
XVI. went to the block. for the same reasons. Will 
kings never understand the warnings of history ? 

With the above words, the two men were out of 
sight. | 

“‘Charles,’’ said Antiboul, grasping his friend’s hand, | 
“leave these two men to me. Whatever they do or| 
say, leave them. I will settle them in time.”’ | 

“They are yours, the more that my personal hate of | 
the Count would make me hesitate to act against him.”’ 

‘Let us proceed. ‘They are far enough ahead to be | 
unaware of our presence. Besides, we can keep beneath | 
the trees which line the road.”’ we hives | 

The three companions moved on rapidly in silence, | 
and it was not long ere they reached the village of Cha-| 
renton. They paused not in the hamlet, but turned on 
one side into the fields. | 

The country they were now in was composed of gar- | 
dens; the road they followed was a narrow lane, with a 
wall on each side. Nota house could be seen before, 
them, nor a living creature, for the two men were now | 
nowhere to be discovered. | 

“We are near the end of this journey,’’ whispered | 
Gracchus Antiboul. | 

As he spoke, they had entered another lane, in which 
appeared a small country house. 

That is our destination.”’ 

Charles and Paul examined the house curiously. It | 
was close shut. Not a shutter was open, and not a | 
glimpse of light was to be seen. It had all the appear- | 
ance of an uninhabited dwelling. 

** Here, for months past,’’ said Antiboul, “have met 
the patriots who would deliver France from the yoke of 
tyrauts ; here sits the tribunal which is to judge, con-| 
demn, und execute the monarchy.” | 

They had reached the house. All was silence. Not) 
a sound came from within. 

Gracchus knocked thrice at a shutter beside the door, | 

No answer. | 

“There is no one here,”’ said Charles Clement. | 

Wait!” replied Antiboul. 

He knocked again, this time twice; and, when a minute | 
had elapsed, once. | 

The door opened; and the three compauions, rapidly | 
entering, closed it belind them. 

They were in a passage obscurely lighted up by one 
solitary candle. 

“ This way!” whispered Gracchus; and he led the 
way to the further extremity, where was a door. 

He opened the door, and entered. 

They found themselves in a kind of dining-room, also 
dimly illumined by one candle. A sentinel, armed with 
a musket, walked up and down. 

** Marsvilles aud Paris,”’ said Gracchus Antiboul. 

The sentinel nodded assent, and, without a word, 
allowed them io enter an inner apartment. 

Here sai. the conspirators round a large table, while 
numerous subordinate agents stood around, wrapped in 
large cloaks. Among these were the two spies of the, 





| 
| 


police, keeping as much as possible out of sight. 

At the table sat Danton, Santerre, Fabre d’Ezlantiue, | 
Panis, Huguenia, Gonchon, Marat, Alexandre, Camille. 
Desmoulins, Varlet, Lenfaut, Barbaroux, and one or | 
two others, 
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“Welcome!’’ cried Danton, addressing Charles and 
Gracchus ; “here are two vacant chairs, The patriot 
who accompanies you must stand for want of sitting.” 

Charles and Gracchus seated theinselves, while Pan] 
Ledru took up a post near the door, to watch that the 
spies did not escape. , « « 

“Well,” said Danton, “ I was sayiug—no more words 
—we waste time—why so much ceremony with aristo- 
ecrats and tyrants? Do like them—you were under, put 
yourselves over; that’s the whole revolution.”’ 

“ But how?’’ said Marat. 

“ That’s what we have met to decide,’’ exclaimed 
Danton. “I have a plan. I would showthe King and 
the National Assembly the power of the people. [| 
would give them one chance—the King, of giving up his 
traitorous designs agaiust France, his league with fo- 
reign enemies, with the traitor Lafayette ; the Assembly, 
of putting an end to its vacillation and weakness. | 
want neither to put down the King nor the Parliament, 
if they honestly observe the constitution, break with the 
emigration and the enemies of liberty, and stand by the 


people.” 
“A dream,”’ said Marat, while Charles and Antiboul 
applauded. 


“What would you, then? ”’ cried Danton. 

“ Proclaim the republic, and have done for ever with 
the whole race of kings,’’ replied Clement, warmly. 

“With the King in the Tuileries, supported by half 
Paris?—with an army whose patriotism is doubtful ?— 
with a populace who know not what it means? No! 
That will come all in good time, if you have patience ; 
but the pear is not yet ripe.’’ 

“Then, your proposition ?”’ said Santerre. 

“Ts this. Let the Faubourgs rise ew masse, let. them 
go to the Tuilleries and show their force, let them enicr 
the palace of Louis and teach him what he has to ex- 
pect if he be obstinate—trust the rest to chance. If 
there be resistance, we must fight; if there be none, we 
must content ourselves with a moral victory. We shall 
thus have the mind of Paris. Not that I oppose the 
extreme act being complete at once; but I doubt if the 
mind of the masses is sufficiently prepared.” 

“ We shall see,” said Santerre. “I answer for my 
faubourg ; before daylight it shall be in motion.”’ 

«“ And I for the Cordelicu,’”’ said Marat. 

“And I for the ci¢é,’’ cried both Fabre d’ Eglantine 
aud Gonchon. 

“But let us discuss the details and distribute the 
roles,’’ said Danton, taking a sheet of paper. 

‘This important part of the business occupied an hour. 
The insurgent chicfs showed themselves consungmate 
masters in the art of getting up a popular movement. 
They spoke and arranged details with the precision and 
correctness of military men. ‘They saw what was wanted 
at a glance. Pe 

Sut then, with all their érrors—and those of mast of 
them are unpardonable, terrible, awiul—these men were 
real revolutionists. Except Marat, they were men of 
audacious courage, devotion and carnestmess, _ They 
meant what they said, and kuew nothing too difficult 
to undertake to arrive at their ends. They had, too, 
one quality which placed them far above the Court party, 
above the Girondins, above most of the leaders, of revo- 
lutions before and since-—decision, . They could have 
patience ; they could wait and bide their. time with out- 
ward calmness, showing nothing of the devouring ay 
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patience they really experienced; but, when the time 
came, they did not talk—they acted. 

It was nearly two o'clock ere the arrangements were 
all completed. Charles Clement and Graechus Antiboul 
had skillfully escaped taking any leading part in the affair. 

“ Now for action,’’ said Danton. , 

“Not yet!’’ cried Gracchus Antiboul, rising, and 
speaking in a voice of thunder. 

The whole company started. 

“Not yet,’ he continued, “for the most important 
part of our sitting has yet to come. To succeed in our 
enterprise against the Court, the Court must remain un- 
uware of our intentions ; they must remain lulled in pro- 
found security, or we are lost!” 

“Yes! yes!’’ cried the conspirators. 

‘Now, this is impossible, if we separate as we are 
now. ‘There are traitors in our midst.’’ 

The assembly stood, as it were, stunned; but not a 
man spoke, awaiting the explanation. 

“Police spies! two men, who, I know not how or by 
what means, have penetrated here to report our pro- 
ceedings to the King and to the Government.” 

“ Who are they?’ thundered Danton. 

“T!” said M. Brown, who saw the eye of Antiboul 
resting on him. 

“T!” repeated the Count Leopold, unabashed. 

“Kill them!’’ said Marat, who was trembling like 
a woman, with his cheeks as pale as ashes. 

“No!’’ cried Danton, who had quivered and lowered 
his eyes as the two men advanced—Danton, who, 
while betraying the Court, took its money for his plea- 
sures and debauchery. 

“Death to the spies!’’ said Santerre. 

“We have but done our duty,”’ exclaimed M. Brown, 
ealmly; “we have been caught; we are ready to pay 
the penalty.” 

‘To death with them at once! ’’ repeated Marat. 

“Perfectly useless murder,’’ said Danton, quietly and 
contemptuously. “These two men can be kept here 
under guard, disarmed, and bound hand and foot, m a 
cellar, until their report is too late; then they can go 
freely about their business.”’ 

“T call for death,” said Marat. 





« Let it be decided by a show of hands,’’ said Danton. | 


“Agreed! agreed!’ rose from all sides. 

The two criminals before this strange judgment-bench 
were removed to the end of ihe room while the vote 
which was to decide their fate took place. Both were 
a little pale, for their position was so far worse than 
death that it was undecided. 

«Those who are for putting the two spies to death,”’ 
said Danton, “ hold up their hands.” 

A number of hands were held up. Marat, Fabre, 
Panis, Huguenin, Gonchon, Varlet, Leniant, voted for 
death. 

“The contrary,” said Danton, with a frown. 

Santerre, Charles,Gracchus, Paul, Alexandre, Camille 
Desmoulins, and Barharoux raised their hands. 

“The numbers are equal,” cried Danton; “ it rests 
with me. Scelerats; brigands?’ he continued, addressing 
the spies, “‘ you deserve death, but I spare you. Learn 
to be better citizens. But who will guard them ?’’ 

“T, with the porter,” said Paul. 

“ And who answers for you ?”’ 

“ We do,” said Charles Clement and Gracchus ; “one 
of them is his bitterest enemy.” 


; “Then why did you vote against his death?” inquired 
Danton, curiously. 

“ For that very reason,’’ replied Paul. 

“Good! You answer for them, then.’’ 

In two minutes more the police spies were searched, 
‘deprived of their arms, and tied back to back. In this 
'state they were borne to a cellar, and placed upome 
|heap of straw. ' 
| ‘This done, the conspirators dispersed, each gaining 
Paris as rapidly as possible. Danton and some friends 
had a vehicle; Santerre was mounted on a horse. 
| “There is place for two in my eart,’’ said Danton, 
_addressing our two friends. 
| Charles and Gracchus accepted. 
| “ Roland is dismissed, you are aware?’’ said Danton. 
| “No!” exclaimed Charles Clement, much surprised. 
| “Tt istrue; I have it from Barbaroux. The letter 

" ouncing it soon after we left. The Court is 
| determined, if | , to end with the revolution.’’ 
“ By the way,’” he added, 
‘I shall be in the Tuilleries 


* Madness,’” said ( les. 
‘in a@ whisper to Danton, 
before you.”’ 
|  How?’’ inquired the tribune of the faubourg, look- 
ing hard at him. 

‘*‘] will have an interview with Marie Antoinette.”’ 

“What for?” said Danton, gravely. 

“| know not,’’ replied Charles Clement. 

“ Ah!”’ eried Danton, as if taking a sudden resolu- 
tion, “stay there then as long as possible; and when 
\the attack comes, defend the Queen's person if the mob 

should seek to outrage her. Insults, contumely, she 
must expect, because she has deserved them; but I would 
uot have her personally injured.’’ 

“| am afraid you have been inveigled by her charms 
‘and seductions,’’ said Charles Clement, with a smile. 

“Not I,” replied Danton, almost brutally; “ but I 
have promised to protect her as a woman, whatever I 
do against the Queen.” 





** . +? 


| 1] willstop,’’ said Charles, “ the more so that I have 
friends whom I wish to be near.’’ 

| ‘Adela de la Ravilliere and the Countess Miranda,” 
‘whispered Danton, with a laugh. “ It’s the talk of the 
palace, how the heiress of the noble house loves the rabid 
Look to her, my boy,’’ said Danton, 
kindly ; “a woman’s heart is worth more than all.” 

| Thus spoke this strange being. Fierce, bloody, reck- 
less, setting no value on human life,adedauchd, with all the 
vices of Mirabeau and Marat, he yet had concealed at the 
‘bottom of his heart a sentiment which, at a later period, 
burst forth in a pure and romantic passion for the young 
girl who became his wife, and the mother of the two 
Dantons, who still live, or did recently, to admure their 


+ } : 
yf ung Jacobin. 


father’s greatness and genius, and deplore his crimes. 

| In such talk the conspirators whiled away the time, 
which soon brought them to Paris. 

| Danton took the two friends as far as the Place de la 
Bastille. Here they separated as the clock struck half- 


past three. 


“What day of the month is it?’’ said Charles to 
Gracchus, as soon as they were alone. 

“The 20th of June,”’ replied Antiboul. 

“T shall ever regard it as one of the happiest days 
my life.”’ 

“ And the Monarchy, as one of the worst.”’ at 

Gracchas was right; the 20th of June was but the 








| prelude of the 10th of August and the 2d of September: 
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Are you tired ?” said Antiboul, as he felt his friend’s 
arm trembling in his. 
“No! I feel fresh and vigorous; but the passionate 


delight I feel at the prospect of seeing her makes me; 


waver like a drunken man.” 

© You are not happier than I,’’ said Antiboul, gently. 

“*T know it, my friend, I know it,” repeated Charles 
Clement, “and never shall your noble friendship be for- 
gotten.” 

‘To speak of other things,” said Antiboul, gravely, 
“T have my suspicions of Danton. He is with us, but 
he is not incorruptible like Robespierre. His secret 
workings with the Court bring him money.” 

“And yet, to-night ?” 

“ He will act against them. But though I feel con- 
vinced he will remain with the people, I am sure he takes 
money under pretence of betraying the popular cause.” 











“J think he has promised to save the persons of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette,” said Charles, 
“ without acting for the Monarchy. I don’t blame him. 
I hate them both; the one a fool, an inane driveller, 
who coquets with people, Austrians, army, demagogues, 
anybody ; the other a tyrant Sy “blood, race, habit—in 
fact an Austrian, to say nothing of her notorious faith: 
lessness to her husband. And vet, what Danton would 
do for money, I would do for nothing. I would save 
them.” 

“T fear they will not let us. They are blind, obsti- 
nately blind.”’ 

* We shall see; but courage, my heart, here is the 
trial.” 

They were at the guichet of the Tuileries, in sight of 
the sentinel. 

(Zo be. continued.) 





SONNET, 


ON VISITING ‘‘ THE MOUNT’’ AT SHEFFIELD. 


TuE sombre autumn-time was o’er the land, 
The spring of life, renewed, was on my heart, 
And all that happy memories impart, 
As light on blossoin, bade sweet thought expand. 
As with a tremulous glow, half awe, I pass’d 
The portali’d way that led unto that hone— 
The poet’s sanctuary—my shrine become, 








From the heart’s grateful praise for glory cast— 
From the full ark of song—sojourning there— 

On Life’s way-side from childhood upon me ; 

A thought that, link’d with home-scenes, dear must be-—- 
Which all his kindness then makes still more dear !— 
Rememb’rance of that hour becomes a chime, 

Voiced, in the joy of thought, to glad the step of Time! 
FREDERICK Enocu. 








THE DIRGE OF CHILLON. 


I stoop by Leman’s Iake, 


As evening’s dews descended, 

And earth and heaven were blended 
ln one deep mist of grey; 

And the rude mountain-tops, 

And the enclouded sky, 

Were in embraces lost: 

And the white castle stood, 

Like nun in sullen mood, 

Turning her eyes to heaven, 

Praying to be forgiven 


For all her deeds of blood. 


Silent were the waters— 
O’er their glassy face, 
With melancholy grace, 
The white swan floated slowly ; 
And the old castle, 
Through the dim twilight, 
Slept like the swan, 
Upon lake Leman. 
I thought of Bonnivard 
And Byron, for Byron’s name 
Is mingled now with Chillon’s fame. 
And, down the stream of time, 
Will Savoy’s crime, 
‘To the hero of Geneva, 
Float on for ever. 


O’er the dark waters, 

Gently spreading, 

Swelling, and receding, 

Eventide’s melodies 

Floated along; 

And the vesper song, - 
7 Echoed from mountain to: mountain ; 
And the old castle, 











Like a dying swan, 

By the lake’s margin singing, 
Seemed in its death 

To melt away in song. 


THE DIRGE. 
“The evening enshrouds us, 
The day fades in night, 
The falling mist weeps 
The departure of light. 


“ No tread in my dungeons, 
No mirth in my hall, 
Time has his rude hand 
Swept over all. 


“ By th’ oblivion of silence 
My story be told, 
‘Till no one remembers 


The Chillon of old. 


* Dim be the shadows 
On history’s wall, 
And time’s changing breath 
Be diffused over all. 


“ Solemnly, silently, 
Put out the light, 
And cover my deeds 
With the blackest night.” 


No sound’s on the lake, 
In the dungeon or hall; 
Deep silence o’er all, 
Like the silence of death, 
At the swan’s last breath, 
As night casts her pall 
Over all, over all, 
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POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF RUSSIA. 


HItHERTO the monthly rapidity of events has only 
enabled us to glance at Russia as affected by the 
Danubian province question. Let us now, while 
France is awaiting her election of a president—while 

rmany is resting after her terrible scenes at 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Berlin—look at Russia, and 
see if she be altogether that untouchable power 
which many conceive her. Hitherto she has re- 
mained unshaken in presence of the European con- 
vulsion; but this by no means proves that, any more 
than England, she can prevent herself from suffer. 
ing the infallible and inevitable law of progress.* 

We must, for the purpose of fully comprehending 
the question, look at Russia in her actual position, | 
and then in her connection with the numerous sur- | 
rounding populations akin to her in race and religion, 
I moreover look not at all at the question as if it were 
our interest to see Russia weakened. Powerful, 
great, civilised, and free, Russia would be a splendid 
customer; and that’sall we want. We are not at all 
jealous of her. We are the greatest power in the 
world, and in all probability will remain so. 

It has been the custom to overrate Russia, or to 
count her for nothing in the European question. 
Both views are wrong. Russia is great, powerful, 
strong. Its population is vast and energetic. It is 
strong, too, by its affinity to the races around who 
have the same religion and blood, and who would be 
the same nation but for the detestable policy of the 
empire. Russia free and liberal, it would not matter 











if she numbered a hundred millions of inhabitants. 
England and France would in this case be forcibly 
united, the most important political necessity, and | 
one which would be the most productive in all the 
world’s history. Despite the vicious system of Russia, 
she has much sympathy in the populations around 
her. We have only to allude to the feeling which 
once existed between her and Greece. When Russia 








was at war with Turkey, the Greeks aided them by | 
insurrections; and the wretched disappointments they 


advising him. 


Austrians of Sclavonie race were prohibited from printing each 
year more than a certain number of copies of the alphabet, gram. 
mar, and other books indispensable for elementary instruction, 
A convention having taken place between Russia and Austria--a 
convention which authorised the first of these powers to keep a 
chapel and a Russian priest on the spot where was buried the 
Grand Duchess Alexandrine, wife of the Archduke Palatine Joseph 
| —it was expressly stipulated that the chaplain should not possess 
| more than a certain number of holy books, which were pointed 


| out by name, and that these books should not be renewed but at 


|interyals previously determined on. 


This is how the Austrian- 
Sclavonians were treated scarcely thirty years ago. Smuggling 
corrected the errors of Government.” 

Things have changed. When the Emperor Alex- 
ander gave up the course of liberality, and attacked 
all he had before upheld, he at the same time altered 
his policy to the Sclavonie races, and lost their sym- 
pathy. His new policy—benighted, retrograde, es- 
sentially hostile to all progress, bad for Russia and 
all around her—was discovered in all its nakedness 
on the insurrection of the Danubian provinces, and 
then on that of Greece against Turkey, 

Prince Ipsilanty, son of an ex-hospador of Mol- 
davia and general in the service of Russia, had raised 
the standard of insurrection in the principalities. 
This enterprise did not please the Russian Govern- 
ment. All it had to do was to disavow it. Instead 
of simply doing so, it showed itself hostile to the un- 
fortunate insurgents, and suffered the chief, who had 
taken refuge on the Austrian territory, to be arrested, 
without making a protest, and there let him die in 
the fortress of Mungatch. Soon after came the 
Grecian insurrection. Here Russia was bound in 
honour to aid her old allies and friends; but Alexan- 
der betrayed them, and remained immovable. Capo 
d’Istrias, the Emperor’s foreign minister, in vain 
urged him to aid the Greeks against Turkey. The 
I:mperor was under a sinister influence, an influence 
which had more effect with him than all his duties, 
|or the sufferings of his co-religionists. Metternich, 
‘the concentration ofall that is bad in policy, was 
This Austrian minister had persuaded 


experienced when peace existed between the two ene- || the Emperor that to aid Greece was to encourage the 


mies, did not decrease their zeal. 
devoted and ready. They found sailors for the Im-| 

perial fleet, and thus materially served Russia. The) 
Servians and Montenegrias were equally devoted ; | 


but then Russia had an object to gain—she wanted || interior details. 


their assistance. Catherine Il, gave them every, 
encouragement. She instituted, at St. Petersburg, 
a body of cadets, in which hundreds of Greeks were 
educated at the expense of the Government. Russia 
was open to all Greek refugees ; land was given to 
them in Tauris; and they founded the prosperity of 
Negina, and also of Odessa. Thence the Greek 
merchants sent money and books to their enslaved 
fellow-countrymen, encouraged by the Russian Go- 
vernment, out of hate to Turkey. Here I must quote 
M. Tourgueneff :-— 

“In connection with religious books for the use of the masses, 
we must quote a fact which will give an idea of what is the con- 


nection of Russia with the outer Sclavonic populations. To see 
what is going on in Austria, one would hardly believe that the 





* Those who would thoroughly understand this question should 


They were always || revolutionary spirit in Europe. 








stady La Russie et les Russes,” 


By Tourgueneff, 


Capo d’Istrias was 
sent away, and the Greeks abandoned. 

» From this time dates the paramount influence of 
Metternich in the affairs of Russia, even to its most 
But Metternich was not minister- 
in-general to despotism for nothing. After his fall, 
it was found that he received a pension from the 
Emperor Alexander of 50,000 frances per annum, and 
that this pension, stopped for a moment by a mis- 
take, was raised to 75,000 by Nicolas, Of course, 
Metternich looked to Austria first, and to Russia 
next—which means that the Czar received very little 
real value for his money. 

Since these events, the Russian Cabinet and their 
co-religionists have grown colder every day. In 
Greece, Russia is no longer cared for, 
and France share the sympathies of the population, 
Had Russia been liberal and honest, the 
of faith would have made her the favourite, 
the Christians under Turkish dominion the same has 
oecurred, The Servians are at the head, They are 
a brave, intelligent people, attached to their faith, 
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independent, and the finest type of the Sclavonian 
race. They were warm allies of Russia, which assisted 
them also when they made an insurrection under 
Teherney George; but peace came, and the Servians 
were sacrificed by the Empire. Still the Servians 
preserved their devotion unto the Czar, until at last, 
when gaining liberty, when making a constitution, 
they placed themselves in antagonism with Russia, 


which believes liberty and constitution inventions of 


the devil. Accordingly, when they chased away 
Milosch, and took the grandson of Teherney George 
for their chief, they sought the support of Turkey. 
Milosch was supported by both Austria and Russia ; 
and if tyranny be re-established in Servia, it will be 
by the Empire. In Moldavia and Wallachia the 
great champion of despotism is working against free- 
dom ; in that Moldavia and Wallachia which bas pro- 
duced several leading men for Russia—‘<«utemir, 
Stourdza, and Prince Mavrocordato. 

We thus see the Russian Government, at first 
guided by the fatal influence of Austria—that Aus- 
tria connection with which aided the fall of Napoleon 
and of Louis Philippe—then giving way to its own 
terrors, alienating Greeks and Sclavonics by an 
absurd fear. Poland is another example of her fatal 
policy. I have little sympathy with the tyrannic 
Polish nobles; but this does not alter the conduct of 
Russia, and Russia has here been injuring itself. 
Great as it is, its power would have been colossal 
with a liberal and enlightened policy. The whole 
Selavonie race, in whom nationality is almost more 
powerfal than the love of liberty, would have looked 
up to Russia; and events are showing that races 
have vast influence on politics. We find Hungary, 
as much from race-feeling as anything else, aiming 
at separation from Austria; while the Seclavonics, 
represented by Jellachich, seek again to shake off the 
yoke of the Hungarians. To effect this, we have seen 
the latter joining with the Imperial party, whom they 
detest, but which has cleverly made use of the quar- 
rel between the Sclaves and the Magyars to regain its 
tottering power for a while. The Hungarians have 
had the fault of not being conciliating. Magyars 
and Croats should first have been united, and then 
Austrian influence would have been gone; and had 
Russia been a liberal, free, and enlightened country, 
Hungary would by this time have been annexed to 
it. As it is, the Sclavonies will annihilate Austria, 
to make a free Sclavonie nation of one half, while 
the German part will ultimately go to Germany. 

But the great difficulty of Russia is Poland; it 
still stops the civilisation of the empire, and is an 
eternal sore. Put let us be just. While blaming se- 
verely Russia for her barbarity in Poland, we by no 
means coalesce with all the exaggerations of french 
and German ranters, The French hate Russia be- 
cause of 1814-15, but the Russians adore France in 
return. Whatever civilisation they have comes from 
France: they dote on French novels, and read better 
books from the same land; they speak French in 
preference to their own language; they buy their 
fashions in Paris, a town which to them is Paradise, 
Mecca, El Dorado. The French Goverment, too, 
have done nothing for Poland. 

‘Germany _— s had Iess cause to complain of Russia 
than Russia # had to complain of Germany. It 
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has always been at Vienna that the blows at liberty 
have been prepared, the enterprises against freedom, 
against the progress of the human mind, of which 
Russia has been, it is true, ~ willing accomplice; 
thence it was that Emperor and Minister sent forth, 
ready-manufactured, the arms of despotism and ty- 
ranny. Russia, Prussia, and France under Louis. 
Philippe, were encouraged in their tyranny thence, 
Metternich, the incarnate soul of absolutisin, guided 
the councils of all these courts; and the plots of 
Vienna will answer to posterity for the calamities of 
years past and years to come. But how has Ger- 
inany behaved towards Poland, now that it has a cen- 
tral and unitary government? France has had no- 
thing to do; it has its own affairs in hand. 

But searee has the Frankfort Parliament been 
constituted, than it has decided to incorporate a great 
part of Posen into the German Empire; it has de- 
clared Bohemia part of Germany, and Trieste a 
German port. They have argued that Italy, that 
the P public of Venice, is part of Germany—because 
it is necessary for the defence of their southern fron- 
tier. Blood has been shed disgracefully to seize 
from Denmark the Duchies of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein — because the young empire wants a navy. 
Some Germans go so far as to claim Holland as 
part of the German empire—because the people 
speak Dutch! We suppose next they will claim 
Alsace and Lorraine, German Switzerland, and 
Baltic Russia! 

But after this nothing can be expected for Poland 
from Germany. France can do nothing for them, 
white England would be mad to go te war for a 
doubtful end. Poland can now, then, be reconstituted 
only by an amicable understanding with Russia, 
This of course is only possible by Russia’s entering 
on a new line of policy, ending in the full recogni- 
tion of Polish nationality, in the establishment of 
liberty, on the same principle as Ireland is connected 
with England. No other result can arrive save after 
bloody war of Europe against Russia, and this is as 
unlikely as undesirable. Besides, Russia has but 
to say the word, and the Poles would be too happy 
to accept. They are of the same race as the Itus- 
sians; they hate the Germans. There are two power- 
ful reasons for Poland and the Empire acting to- 
eether. The origin of Polish hate to Germany is 
the fear of absorption. The rigid carrying out of 
this principle in Prussian Poland has alarmed them 
more than anything else. Prussia has used every 
means, good, bad, and indifferent, to gain its end; 
and it has pretty well succeeded. The Poles have, 
it is true, not been ill-treated; but with this people 
it is nationality before happiness. 

But this has not been the only source of Polish 
hate of Germany; ahorrid system of denationalising 
has roused in them terrible passions. A govern- 
ment—that of monarchical Austria—has tried an- 
other mode to ensure the submission of their share of 
Poland; to stifle the hopes of an ardent people in the 
resurrection of their land. The Cabinet of Vienna 
armed class against class, the peasants against the 
proprietors; and the massacres of Tarnon have showa 
to astounded Europe how far the eruelty of a govern 
ment without honour, principle, or shame, will go- 
The recent bombardment of Vienna, and the subse- 
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quent executions have shown that the spirit of Met- 
ternich still reigns in Austria. 

These varied causes of hate have, while driving 
the Poles from Germany, made them lean towards 
Russia. As Poles, this people cannot hate the Rus- 
sians—the same race—the same family ; but the vile. 
policy of the Government has done them so much | 
harm they hitherto cannot but hate it. But between | 
the two nations there is eommunity of suffering— | 
community of misery; the Russian people sympa- | 
thise w armly with the oppressed Poles, and union | 
between them is quite possible. Being possible, it | 


| 
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of slavery. Those who admire thedespotismof Russia’ 
conceive that this vile institution will last yet for 
centuries. But it is going all around, Christian 
and Mussulman are abolishing the institution—relic¢ 
of infamy ; and can Russia dare hope to preserve it? 
The Russian peasants will end by learning that the 
peasants around them, Sclavonies like themselves, 
have been freed in Prnssian and Austrian Poland, 
and that not only, have they been freed, but have be- 
come proprietors of the land they cultivate, They 
will learn that in the kingdom of Poland and the 
Baltic provinces ruled by Russia there are peasants 





would be wisdom on the part of the Poles to seek | 
safety, nationality, and existence, 
with Russia. 
ward force. Europe has no right to sacrifice the | 
lives and fortunes of her children for Poland. Of 
course, with the present policy of Russia, the union 


of the Poles under her would be far from happy ; || 


but the statu quo will not last always, even in St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow; and the Russian people | 
are not idiots. | 


i} 


The cause of Poland is the same as that of the || 


Russian people. They both want liberty. The whole | 
revolution in Europe has beeti a struggle for freedom | 
and nationality. The result is, that not an absolute | 
government exists in Europe, save Russia. There! 
will, of course, be re-action; tyranny and oppression 
may again triumph for a while—the people may once 
more be tricked and deceived ; but absolute monarchy, 
out of Russia, isdeadin Europe. It is gone—it can 
riseno more than é¢an Napoleon to rule France with an 
iron rod! Time is killing evil where it finds it. There | 
is now but one history before all Europe—the estab- | 
lishment of limited and constitutional monarchies | 
here, of republics there, and, finally, the complete || 
triumph of democracy, which in politics is to mon- | 
archy what Christianity is in religion to Paganism. 
Where will be Russia? 
Can she build up a brass -vall, a fortification like | 
that of the Celestial Empire against Tartary—can | 





; 


she place a gulf between her and civilised Europe, to || 


keep out the revolutionary plague? Cansheestab-_ 
lish a cordon sanataire to keep out what she thinks) 
unwholesome ideas? 
to turn back liberality and progress? 
contraband or open, the ideas will enter. 
Russia is isolated from all Europe by her barbarous | 
form of government; but isolated she cannot remain. | 
George ‘Thompson, the zealous enemy of America, | 
once advised that we should build a wall between us | 
and the United States. But the wants ofthe nations | 
will not permit it. Russia must sell her gold, her | 
eorn, and buy our manufactures, Communication | 

must take place; and, communication existing,can the | 

émpire remain for ever inaccessible to the influence | 
of civilisation—of progress? Russia conceives it to 


It is in Vain: | 
Already | 


be a mad vertigo, a spirit from the infernal regions, | 
which is blowing over all Europe; but it will blow | 


over her, and she must be prepared. Europe will 
put the violent Socialists and Communists under her 
feet, accepting the good; and this once done, the end 
Will be achieved. The visionary schemes of Fourier, 


Cabet, &c., have done more harm to democracy than 


ever did Metternich. 
The first thing required in Russia is the abolition 


by friendly efforts | | 
The Empire cannot be touched by out- | | 


But, besid 


|long delayed. 


Can she have a custom-house | | 
|as Louis Philippe and Guizot were aware of what 


who are free. This knowledge once diffused, and the 
elements of revolution exist in Russia. 

The Imperial system has hundreds of other atro- 
| cious barbarisms within it. Its milit: ary discipline is 
atrocious. The knout is of European notoriety. 
ethem, the Austrians have abolished the 
schlaqgue—and one day, Russian soldiers will act with 
|other soldiers, and, comparing their treatment, the 
elements of disaffection will be sown. 

But what makes the landed proprietors, the aris- 
tocratic accomplices of Imperial tyranny and despo- 
tism, easy in their minds about the serfdom? It is 
quite certain that the Russian nobility are quite com- 
fortable, and sleep in peace. The reason is dis- 
| graceful, scandalous to the Empire. The peasants 
prefer being ruled by their masters as slaves, to fall- 
ing completely into the hands of the Emperor as subs 


' 


jects. ‘The system of the Russian Government is so 
infernal, is so disgraceful, is so vile, that the miser- 


able land-slaves prefer slavery to the lords of the soil, 
to being on a level with those who are Imperial slaves, 

But can this last‘ IfinJanuary I had been asked—~ 
which is most likely, a republic in France this year, 





|or a rising of the serfs in Russia ¢ ¢ I should have an- 


_swered, ‘A republic in France;” because for a whole 
'year I have watched it coming. But general opinion 
| would had been for the rising in Russia. The republie 
has come, I pointed it out early in February as an 
‘inevitable necessity. Il was treated as a madman, [ 
}now see clearly before us a general insurrection of 
‘the enslaved population of Russia. It will not be 
There is conspiracy at work. The 
Emperor knows as-little what is going on in Russia 


was preparing in Paris last January, But know 
what he will, nothing can prevent a revolution in 
Russia but a change of policy. Separation from 
Europe is useless. ‘The trath will come to light; and 
as long as there are millions of slaves in Russia, so 
long will there be millions of dangers for the Lmperial 
throne. 

That Russia should have sought to save itself from 
such scenes as those of Vienna, Berlin, and Frank. 
fort, is perfectly comprehensible. But the only true 
mode of doing so is by concession. It is true that 
the revolution runs riot somewhat, but it is 
so in the beginning. Order must triumph. The 
European genius will make a mighty stride, however, 
and then industry and commerce, science and arte, 
will again progress. Anarchy, confusion, socialism, 
communism, will again fall back before liberty and 
civilization. The people will have gained largely by 
the disastrous struggle. The sacrifice will bring,its 
return. ‘Then will be the danger for Russia, Bay 
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ample and ideas will do their work. 
ean and free Europe, what will be the position of 
the great Empire? Material relations will continue. 
We will buy its corn, tallow, and potass ; it will take 


With republi- 


wines, fashions, machinery, from Europe. But the 
people will take more. ‘They will take ideas, educa- 
tion, civilization, enlightenment, and progress. Once 
ideas afloat, and Russia must liberalise, or be con- 





and Poland united, must be governed by a Naticnal 
Assembly—and men of moderate age will live to see 
it. I humbly, but emphatically assert, and history 
will, I am convinced, bear me out, that neither Eng- 
land nor Russia can escape fforfi revolution ere many 
years pass, but by consummate wisdom. In Eng. 
land revolution can only be for ever prevented by 
large reforms, and by boldly conceding Universal 





vulsed. She has no other absolute monarchy now 
to lean on. She will stand alone, FEURnorr FREE, 
Russia Stave! This cannot last. 

Limitation of the monarchy, abolition of slavery, 
and a representative government—such is the only 
salvation for Russia. ‘This sounds strange in con- 
nection with this despotic Empire. But the inevi- 
table law of human progress cannot stay for Nicolases 
and Empires. Events are marching to the unknown; 
and yet a diligent study of the historic phenomenon 
will make our idea of the future tolerablyclear. Russia | 





~—_— 


Suffrage ; with which, a democratic monarchy may 
|last for centuries, If there be obstinate resistance, 
|its Government too will suffer the great punishment 
of its blindness; and, instead of a democratic mo- 
‘narchy, it will end in a pure democracy. Russia 
must become constitutional, or some convulsion will 
shake it; and its people, rising against tyranny and 
oppression, will force its government once more, like 
others, to cry, ‘‘ It is too late.” 

Events will speedily test the boasted impregnabi- 





lity of the Russian Empire. 





SECTS AND SECTARIES OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Il].—PROUDHON., 


Property and its follies, iis complicated injustice, its | 


inequalities, its tyranny, its repartition in the hands of 
classes, is answerable, among other bad things, for the 
production of Proudhon. As long as such an absurd 
and unjust system shall exist in the world as that of 
entail and the law of primogeniture—as long as a dying 
parent shall have the power, at a moment when judg- 
ment and sense are generally gone, to leave his property 
to one son, and to send the others forth to devour what 
they may, there will be and should be Proudhons. In 
England more flagrant injustice exists in this respect 
than in any country in the world; it is the root and 
origin of more than one half of our social miseries. If 
the working classes are miscrable beggars, the agricul- 
tural labourers mere serfs upon the land—if our poor- 
laws eat into the vitals of the country—if our police 
dues, our criminal court expenses are enormous, it is be- 
cause of the monopoly in land. Free trade is a mere} 
dream as long as there is not free trade in everything. 
We must have no hereditary oligarchical class, tying up 
Jand in the hands of a few by entail and primogeniture. 
As long as this system exists, it is the duty of every 
patriot, of every lover of liberty, of every man who wishes 
to behold the labouring millions happy, to tell them 
each day—‘ You are poor, you are miserable—but why ? 
That my Lord Duke, and Karl, and Baron, may have so 
many castles, so many houses, so many carriages, such 
a multitude of servants.’’ ‘Tlic cause and the effect are 
as clear as noonday. 

Nobody is disposed to deny that property gives the 
possessor a certain amount of influence over all around 
him. Now, this influence is good or bad, just as he 
thinks proper. This fact alone makes this influence 
an abominable tyranny. Property or capital holds at 
its beck and call, tradesmen, artisans, army, navy, church 
—that is, bricks and acres govern the nation. This is 
an evil. The landed property of Great Britain is almost || 
wholly in the possession of a Certain class, or, at all 
events, an immense portion of it is kept forcibly so by 
the laws of entail and primogeniture. Abolish these 
Jaws, throw open land, force parents who have wealth 








to divide their property, and wealth would flow in floods 
into a thousandchamels. A Croesus with £500,000 a-year 
would perhaps give £100,000 a-year to five. These 
five families—for they would probably all marry— 
would infinitely more benefit the country, than if one 
had all, and four rushed to the army, navy, church, law, 
&c. But the next generation would still more diffuse 
wealth. The fortunes of the children of these five fami- 
lies would probably vary from £50,000 to £10,000 a-year, 
sums which would be diffused far more widely than if 
in one man’s hand. By-and-by, we should have them 
at £5,000, £2,000 a-year, and less. But now they 
would be useful members of society. Some would add 
to their income by trade, some by speculation, some by 
profession ; some would spend all, and, falling into the 
humbler class, make way for others rising. In France, 
where the division of property is most democratic, it has 
long since reached its MAxIMUM of division, and since 
1815 the number of properties has decreased. 

But it is to be feared that property will not take 
warning ; that it will fight the battle of monopoly to 
the last. In this case the chances are of its coming 
rudely out of the struggle. So loyg as property pro- 
cures men immunities—as property throws the burden 
of taxation on the industry and labour of the land—as 
long as property modestly takes votes in parish business, 
one for every £10 a-year of rent—as long as property 
denies the holders of small numbers of shares in com- 
panies to vote—as long as property makes laws for all, 
in defiance of justice, Christianity, philosophy aad com- 
mon sense—so long there will be Proudhons, and so 
long their extravagant doctrines will be received and 
greedily devoured. 

P. J. Proudhon is not to be confounded with Fourier 
and Cabet—the one a wild, mad, and wicked enthusiast ; 
the other a good-natured, impracticable Utopist, too 
proud to own God, and yet invoking him at every mo- 


theories. I hold property, properly regulated, with due 
consideration for the rights of both rich and poor—pro- 





perty so placed as to be open to all more freely tham 


ment. Proudhon is wrong. I detest and disavow his 
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now-—to he the basis of civilization, democracy and 
Christianity——three words which, properly waderstood, 
mean very nearly the same thing. But by far the 
ablest enemy of the institution is now before us. Proud- 
hon, a profownd logician, an iron mind which grasps 
immensity in its view, stands as it were upon a hill, and 
looks down in pity upon his adversaries. He wields his 
pen with a vigour, power and energy, which is genius. 
Proudhon, like Louis Blanc, like Pierre Leroux, has 
seen und sighed over the sufferings of humanity, and 
getting furious at the sight, has determined to destroy, 
instead of reforming. ‘They have not the patience to 
lop away the exerescences, the spreading boughs; they 
cut at the root. They will fall crushed by the very tree 
itself, if ever they should get the mastery. But let ns 
examine the sophistries of Proudhon—let us lay them 
bare and naked before our readers, and content ourselves 
by pointmg out the more dangerous features of lis 
works. We shall thus accomplish the task of true 
friends of the interests of order, liberty and humanity. 

The logic, however, of Proudhon is fearful; and it is 
impossible not to believe, in reading his books, that this 
man may be the discoverer of the root of the social evil, 
and that his theories may be destined to change the 
face of the world. What makes me say this, is the 
prodigious genius of the man, placing him as high above 
the other Socialists as Mirabeau was superior in oratory 
to Anstey or Urquhart. . At all events, however, his 
schemes are impossible now. ‘The whole system of ci- 
vilization must be changed, the arrangements of all 
nations altered; we must have rid of the Old Man alto- 
gether, and have alteted our whole theory of existence. 
With the present civilization, with Christianity as we 
understand it, with men as they are now, the ideas of 
Proudhon are impossible. 

If at the creation, and from the first moment when 
men began to increase and multiply upon the earth, the 
notions of Proudhon had been put in practice, they 
would have been well and good. ‘The earth was then 
the property of all, and under his theory all would have 
kept this property. But let us, with the present state 
of things before us, with the ideas couservated by tra- 
dition, by time, by custom, examine the works of Proud- 
hon, and we shall rise from the perusal, puzzled, won- 
dering, astonished, perhaps admiring; but with a full 
conviction .of how impossible his notions are to be 
carried out.* 

In his work on property, M. Proudhon thus puts the 
subject before us:— 


“If I had to answer the following question: —Whet ts slavery ? 
and in one word I answered, if is assassination, my thoughts would 
be at once understood. I should not need a long discourse to show 
that the power of taking from a man thought, will, personality, is 





* Properly to understand Proudhon, the following works of his 
must be carefully perused :—1. De la Célébration du Demanche. 
2. Qu’est-ce que la Proprité? (First Memoir.) 3. Qu’esi-ce que 
la Propriété ? (Second Memoir)—Lettre 4 M. Blanqui sur la Pro- 
pri¢té. 4, Avertissement aux Proprictaires, ou Lettre a M. Consi- 
dérant sur une Défense de la Propriété. 5. Organisation du Crédit 
et de Ia Circulation, et Solution du Probléme Social. 6. De la 
Création de !’'Ordre dans YHumanité. (One Volume.) 7. De la 
Coneurrence entre les Chemins de Fer et les Voies Navigables. 
8, Syst?me des Contradictions Economiques. (2 vols. 8vo.) 9. So- 
lution du Probléme Social. (2 vols.) 10. Rapport du Citoyen 


Thiers, précédé de la proposition du Citoyen Proudhon, relative i 
Import sur le Révena, et suivi de son discours pronone? 3 lAssem- 
bide Nationale, le 51 Juillet, 1548, 


a power of life and death, and that to make a man o@ slave is fa 
perty’ can I not answer, // is robbery, without the certainty of 


transformed?” 


After this bold or rather andacious commencement, 
Proudhon proceeds, vigorously, with an infernal. logie, 








to which at the first glance there seems no answer, to 
jrefute this appargntly monstrous proposition, So firm 
is the man’s belief, that he says:—‘“ If your mind can 
‘combine two propositions to draw thence a third, my 
,ideas will infallibly become yours.” A little farther on 
-“ Yes, all men believe and repeat that 
equality of conditions is identical with equality of rights; 
that property and robdery are synonymous terms; that 
‘all social pre-eminence, accorded, or rather usurped un- 
der pretence of superiority of talent, or service, is ini- 
'quity and drigandage; all men, say I, attest these truths 
‘in their sows; all they want is to be aware of it them- 


| he states: 


selves.”’ 

lie then proceeds to show that every science has, in 
the beginning, had to war against as much opposition as 
his startling theories, and then warns us that it is the 
mere antiquity of the prejudice about property which 
makes its force. By the way, he lashes the notion of 
original sin, which he treats as an invention. He then, 
having pitched into the divines, attacks the philosophers, 
| The following is a specimen of his mode: 





| “What is justice? ‘The theologians answer, all justice comes 
‘from God. This is true, but teaches nothing. The philosophers 
should be better informed, having disputed so much on the just 
‘and the unjust. Unfortunately, examination proves that their 
learning and knowledge is null, and we may say the same of them 
as of those savages who said to the sun as a prayer, O'—O! is a 
_ery of admiration, of love, of enthusiasm; but whoever should want 
| wo know what is the sun, would be Little enlightened by the intes- 
| jection O! This is precisely the case in which we are placed by 
\the philosophers with regard to justice. Justice, say they, is a 
daughter of hearen—a light which tllumines all men coming into the 
| world —the finest prerogative of our nature, which distinguishes us 
| from beasts end renders us like unto God—and « thousand similar 
| things. What is the meanitg of this pious litany? About as clear 
las the savage’s prayer, O'” 


But Proudhon having thus demolished the philoso 
'phers, explains his view of justice: 


| Justice is the cen/ral star which governs societies——the pole 
} : : . 

}round which turns the political world—the principal and rale of 
Nothing is done by men but in virtue of night; 

| nothing without the invocation of justice. Justice is not then the 

| , “ ; ' 

| work of the law; on the contrary, law is never anything but a de- 

| claration and an application of justice, in all the circumstances 
| 
| 


| ali transactions. 


where men can find themselves in relation of interests.” 


He then argues that, if we form a wrong idea of jus- 
tice and right, all our institutions, legislation, &c., are 
wrong. In his opinion we do form an erroneous opi- 
nion. But a better idea of Proudhon will be formed 
by reading his own words than by auy analysis of mime. 


“Tt is now eighteen hundred years ago, the world, under the pro- 
tection of the Caesars, was perishing in slavery, superstifion, aed. 
voluptuousness, 
bauches, had Jost even the notion of right and duty; war aad . 
decimated them in turn; usary and the work of machines, that is 
to say slaves, by taking away the means of existence, prevented 
them frum reproducing. Barbarism was being reborn from this 


the unpeopled provinces. 
hut foresaw no remedy. 


What could they imagine, in fact? To 





secrated by a justice ten times seeniar. 1t was said, ‘Rome has come 


894. 


assassinate him, Why, then, to this other question, Fhet é¢ prom. - 


being misunderstood, though this second proposition is but the other ,. 


The people, intoxicated and stunned by long de- . 


hideous corruption, and spread itself, like « devouring leper, upon 
The wise saw the end of the empire, 


save this antiquated society it would have been necessary to change P 
the objects of esteem and public venetation—to abolish rights com 
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830 SECTS AND SECTARIES OF 


quered by its policy and by its gods—all reform in worship and in 
pablic spirit would be folly and sacrilege. Rome showing clemency 
towards vanquished nations, in giving them chains spared tlicir lives; 
the slaves are the most fruitful source of its riches; the enfran- 
chisement of these people would be the negation of its righis and 


the ruin of its finances. 
gorged with the spoils of the world, uses the right of victory 
and government; its luxury and voluptuousness are the price of its 
conquests ; she can neither abdicate nor give up.” Thus Rome had for 
her the fact and the right. Its pretensions were justified by all eus- 


toms and by the rights of nations. Idolatry in religion, slavery in | 


the state, epicurism in private life, formed the basis of the institu- 


tions—to touch would have been to shake society to its founda- | 
tions, and according to our modern expressions, to open the abyss | 


of revolution. So the idea came to no one, and humanity was dying 
away in luxury and blood. 
“Suddenly, a man appeared calling himself ‘ Word of God, 


Even unto this day we know not what he was, whence he came, or | 
who could have suggested to him such ideas. Ife went announcing | 
everywhere that society had had its day, that the world was about | 


to be renewed; that the priests were vipers, lawyers ignorant, plhii- 


losophers hypocrites and liars: that the master and the slave are | 


equal; that usury and all that resembled it was a robbery; that the 
rich (Proudhon says les propridaires) and the men of pleasure 
should one day burn, while the poor of heart and the pure should 
inhabit a place of repose. He added many things equally extra- 
ordinary. 

“This man, Word of God, was denounced and arrested as a pub- 
lic enemy by the priests and the lawyers, who were cunning enough 
to have his death asked for by the people. Bat this judicial assas- 
sination, while filling the measure of their crimes, stifled not the 
doctrine of the Word of God. After him, his first proselytes 
spread on all sides, preaching what they called the good news, 
forming in their turn millions of missionaries, and when it seemed 
that their task was accomplished, dying by the sword of Roman 
justice. This obstinate propagandism, war of cut-throats and 
wartyrs, lasted nearly three hundred years, at the end of which the 
world was converted—idolatry was destroyed, slavery abolished, 
dissoluteness was replaced by austere habits, and contempt of | 
riches was carried to the very utmost limit.” 


Proudhon here gives a grand though material view 
of Christianity, and his application of it to the present 
period is tremendous, because it is true. ‘The teachers 
and apostles of democracy are precisely in the same | 
position towards despotism, oligarchy, and privilege, as 
the humbler teachers of the Word of Christ were to- 


Rome, in fine, plunged in delight, and | 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


| truth did not go much beyond the age of the Apostles: the Gos. 
| pel, commented and symbolised by the Greeks and Latins, loaded 
'with Pagan fables, became, to the letter, a sign of contradiction - 
)and to this day the reign of the infajible church has presented but 
/ one long obscurity. It is said that the gates of hell shall not 
always prevail, that Word of God will come back, and that, in 
| fine, men will know truth and justice ; but then Greek and Roman 
Catholicism is annihilated, in the same the phantoms of opinion 
disappear before the clearness of science. The monsters whom 
| the suecessors of the Apostles had for mission to destroy, a mo- 
ment frightened, re-appeared by degrees, thanks to an imbecile 
| fanaticism, and, sometimes, thanks to the priests and the theolo. 
The history of the enfranchisement of the comm mis, in 
France, presents constantly justice and liberty arising amid the 
people, despite the conjoint efforts of kings, nobility and clergy, 
In the year 1759, from the birth of Christ, the French nation dj- 
vided by castes, poor and oppressed, struggled beneath the triple 

nd the Partia- 
There was the right of the King 
and the right of the priest, the right of the noble and the right of the 


|| enforcer 
1) roturier ; 
} 


mane 
mans. 


net of Royal absolutism, the tvranny of the Lords a 
ment, and sacerdotal intolerance, 


there were the privileges of birth, of provinces, of com. 
munes, of corporations, of mefiers ; at the bottom of all—violence, 
_immorality, misery. For some time reform had been spoken of; 
_ those who wished it the most to all appearance, called for it orly 
to profit by it; and the people who were to be the great gainers, 
hot expecting much, said not a word. <A long time this poor 
people, whether from suspicion, incredulity, or despair, hesitated 
upon its rights; it seemed that the habit of servitude had deprived 
of courage this old commons, so proud in the middle ages.” 


| 
| 


But Prondhon argues that the change of 1789 was 
not a revolution, but progress. A revolution, accord- 
ing to him, is a thing which changes the very bottom 
of the system. He sees a progress in the change from 
the brutal sovereignty of a person to that of the nation 
_governing by its representatives. But we are approach- 
‘Ing the subject matter of our discourse. Speaking of 
|the revolutionary constitution— 
| ©The people at last consecrated property. ° ” . 
God forgive them, for they knew not what they did. For fifty 
ears now have they expiated this miscrable equivocation. But 
ow was the people, whose voice, it is said, is the voice of God, and 
whose conscience cannot fail-_-how was the people mistaken? 
Hlow, seeking liberty and equality, did it fall in privilege and ser- 
vitude 2? Always by imitating the old regime.” 


1) 
h 





wards the Roman Empire. They are equally maligned ; | 
equally killed, slaughtered, shot, imprisoned, crushed; | 
but truth is mighty and will prevail, but by slow degrees, | 
after much sneering, calumny, hate, struggle, and long| 
suffering. The fault of Proudhon and his friends is to | 
want too extreme a change—at all events, at once. It | 
is impossible to foresee what, iu future ages, is to be | 
the destiny of man; but what he wants now is just and | 
equal laws, the right of complete self-government, and | 
that his material well-being be improved, The gradual, 
calm process is much more likely to ensure this than 
the violent one. 

Another passage from the same work* will be read 
with interest :— 





“ But the new religion was far from bearing all its fruits. There | 
were, it is true, some improvements in imanners—some cessation | 
from oppression——but for the rest, the seed of the Word of God, | 
fallen upon idolatrous hearts, produced but a quasi-poetical my- 
thology and innumerable discords. Instead of attaching them- | 
selves to the practical consequences of the principles of morals 
and government which Word of God has laid down, they gave | 
themselves up to speculations on his birth, his origin, his person 
and his actions ; his parables were @pilogued, and from the conflict 
of the most extravagant opinions upon questions incapable of solu- 
tion,upon texts which were not understood, arose theology, which | 
may be defined as the science of the infinitely absurd, Christian | 





* Qu’est-ce que la Propriété? 





al 


Ile then proceeds to show that all legislatures and 
all people have broken the first-received principle of 
property—its inviolability. The Government takes a 
part of property in taxes, and more from the rich tha 
the poor, without giving the rich anything more im re- 
turn; and, placing himself in the position of the rich 


man, he says :— 


“If the State takes more from me, let it give me more im re- 
turn, or let it cease to talk to me of equality, of rights ; for other- 
wise society would no longer be instituted to defend property, but 
to organise its destruction. ‘The State, by proportional taxation, 
inakes itself the chief of a band of robbers; it gives the example 
of pillage by regular shearings ; and it is the State which we should 
draw into the dock of the court of assizes, at the head of these 
brigands, of that execrated cuacail/e which it has assassinated, from 
jealous) of trade.” 


Ie then points out to his view, property as the cause 
of all the evils of society. Tribunals, law-courts, police, 
army, magistrates, parliament, are but, in his eyes, eX- 
pensive barriers placed between those who have and those 
who have not; and, to keep up these barriers, govern- 
ments take from those who have, and those who have 
not. ‘The rich and the poor are at war; for what? for 
property. On one side, the instinct of keeping what 
they have; on the other, of getting what they have not. 


| He instances the English poor-law as an argument to 
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show that society despises the pretended inviolable right 
of property; and says, in his close way— 


— 


“In England, there is a tax for the poor; I must pay this tax. | 
But what connection is there between my natural and imprescrip- 
tible right of property and the hunger which torments ten millions | 
of my fellow-creatures ? When religion commands us to aid oar | 
fellows, it lays down a precept of cliarity and not a principle of 
legislation. The obligation of charity. imposed upon me by 
Christian morality, caunot found acrarnst me a political right to 
the benefit of ans one, still less an institution of mendicity. 1 
will give alms, if it be my good pleasure, if I feel for the s rows 
of others, of which philosophers speak, and which I don’t believe ; | 


but I will not be forced. No one is o! liged to be just beyond the 
maxim of enjoying his righ#, so far as it dors not h > onal 
others, a maxim which is the proper defi of in "ian 


my property is mine, it owes nothing to anv one: I oppose this 


third theological virtue being the nis r of the day.” 

Proudhon is right to a certain extent. 
of right is a legal, controversial. learned question of 
words. ‘There is but one right tothe land of this earth, 
that which God gave at the creation, and which placed it 
before all men equally. He never intended that the' 
creatures he made should have originally different | 
claims to the land, which is the substance of all; but} 
society, in its demi-barbarism as well as in its demi-civili- | 
zation, has found it necessary and expedient to allow! 
those who have earned a certain section of property by | 
their industry, or no matter how, to enjoy it. Society 
has here shown its wisdom and common sense. But 
then in most countries there has been gross abuse, fear- 
ful abuse of this expedient and necessary measure. Not | 
only have men been allowed to earn property as the re-| 
ward of individual-merit, but they have been allowed | 
to rob others—-to take from monasteries, abbeys, and | 
convents, where, at all events, it was intended for the| 
use of the poor; kings have been allowed to contiseate 
land to give it to favourites, and then, by way of per- 
petuating these infamies, the law of entail and primo-'! 
geniture have come to annihilate the natural process 
by which land would fall into thousands of hands. It 
is the gross abuse of, and shameful privileges granted 
to property which has given such terrific weapons to 
Proudhon. 

He thus answers Destutt de Tracy :— 


“<The trial of property has been solemniv entered on, says 
Destutt, ‘as if it depended on us to make that there should be, or 
should nat be, properties in this world... . . It seems, to listen 


to some philosophers and legislators, that at a precise moment | 
there was imagined, spontaneously and without cause, the words | 
mine and thine; and that one could and ought to have done with- | 
out them. but mine and thine were never invel ted.” Philoso- | 
pher, thyself, you are far too much of a realist. Mine and thine | 
do not necessarily mark identification, as when I say /4y pluiloso- | 
phy and my equality, for ¢/y philosophy is ¢iee philosophising, and 
my equality is me professing equality. Wine and thine indicate | 
rather connection ; iy country, ‘Ay parish, thy tailor, (hy _ 
woman ; my room in au inn, wy place at the theatre, wy company 

and my battalion in the National Guard. In the first sense one | 
may say, my labour, wy talent, my virtue, sometimes; never my | 
greatness, or my majesty; and in the second only, my field, my | 
house, my vineyard, my capital—the same as the clerk of a banker 
says my caisse. In a word, mine and thine are signs and expres- 


sions of personal rights, but equal; applied to things without us, | 
+ J 1 , i i =) J 


they indicate possession, function, use, but never property.” 


In the same manner he takes every argument he 
meets with, and answers it in his way. His mode is 
worthy of being studied. If the reader learn nothing 
else, he will have learnt the power of logic and talent. 
Let us make another extract :— 


“ Pothier seems to think that property, like rovalty, is of dive 


ah . 
he question | 


'orizgin: he makes the origin derive from God himself: ab Jore 


priacipiam. Here is his opening :-—* God has the sovereign 
dominion of the earth, and of all things which it contains. ... . 
It is for the human race that he created the earth and all crea- 
tures which it contains, and he gave him a dominion subordinate 
to his own. ‘Thon hast established him on the works of thy 
‘hands; Thon hast placed nature under his feet, says the psalmist. 
God gave this gift to the human race by these words, which he 
addressed to our first parents after the creation, ‘ inerease, and 
‘multiply, and replenish the earth.’ After this magnificent exor- 
| dium. should we not believe that the human race is but one great 





|| family, living in fraternal union, under the guard of a venerable 


father? . . . . God aare the earth to the humanrace: why then 
have I received nothing? He placed nature under my feet, and | 
know not where to rest my head.” 

| It cannot be denied that Proudhon puts the matter 
in a new and startling light ; but if, as in the next para- 
graph, we recognise in him much truth and justice, is 
 f lontly disturbing the present state 
lof things, destroving property, and establishing perfect 
}equality and community? Not at all. IT see the full 
‘force of Proudhon’s arguments ; | admit their general 
truth, apart from his paradoxes, but still I conceive 
the present system to have produced sufficient good for 
‘it to deserve preservation. The desire to possess, the 
Hove of having, of owning something, be it field, house, 
| wife, or even a plaything, is the most powerful incen- 
‘tive to industry, talent, inventiveness, thought, yet 


ithat a rease 


‘\fonnd : but then, if we come to believe and own that 


ithe exclusive right of a small body of men to property, 
to land, does not exist, and yet to own that the present 
system is still the most practicable and expedient, we 
shall make conditions. Property is already said to have 
duties as well as rights. But society as it progresses 
will make property understand its duties in a larger 
isense than now. If it leave vast estates, secured in a 
family’s hands, it will be on condition that they support 
every member and branch of their family, that they send 
‘none of them on the nation’s charity, by giving all to 
lone ; they will require that the rich shall peremptorily 
| provide for all those who cannot get w ork, for “ pro- 
| perty is robbery*®’ when one man is rejoicing and 





'|carousing in a palace, with the proceeds of thousands 


of acres, and hundreds are dying, perishing from want, 


| around. God gave the earth unto all, in so far as absolute 


| bread was concerned, at all events, and democracy will 


‘| do nothing if, in the lands where it is adopted, its legisla- 


tion does not eradicate misery absolutely and forever. It 
will do much by breaking up monopoly, but it must not 
‘only use every fibre of the heart and energy of the brain 
to increase labour, but it must feed and support the 
honest and industrious poor in their times of trial, 
Let those who have, retain possession, but let them be 
made just—let them be foreed to do their duties to 
their utmost. I quote again :— 

“The right of property, if it ean have a cause, can have but 
one. Domininm non potest nun ex una causa contingere. I can 


possess by many titles; I can be a proprietor but by one. Nom, 
ut or pluribus causia idem nolne debert potest, a ea pluribus caume 





|| idem potest nostrum esse. ‘The field which 1 have dug, which E 


‘ enltivate, on which I have built my house, whieh nourishes me, 
| my family, and my cattle, I can possess it ~-Ist, By the title of 
| first occupant; 2d, By the title of labourer ; Sd, Io virtue of the 
social contract which assigns it as my share. But none of these 
|| titles give the domain to me as property. For if I invoke the 
‘right of vecupation, society can reply to me—-I oeenpy before yous 
if L talk of my labour, she will say—-That is the condition only on 
which you possess; if I speak of conventions, she will reply — 
These conventions establish you in the contract. But these arg 
the only titles whieh proprietors put forward,” 
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But on the question I can follow Proudhon little | 
further. Though agreeing in many things, he and| 
I are still wide apart. He wishes to destroy, I to 
reform and amend. He is more logical, 1 more prac- 
tical. But still his wonderful labours will serve the 
general cause of progress. His views will never be 
accepted unless in ages to come, when posterity shall 
be prepared to make experiments on a grand scale ; but | 
his books are a inine for all men who can take the good | 
and leave the bad. A notice of his chapters will show 
the character of the rest of this volume. Of labour | 
as the efficient cause of the domain of property. 1. | 
Land cannot be appropriated. 2. Universal consent | 
does not justify property. 3. La prescription can never | 
be applied to property. That property is impos-_ 
sible. This chapter, though he carries his theory too | 
far, like all theorists, is a inasterpiece of reasoning. | 

Proudhon, while speaking of population, lashes with | 
severity and vigour the atrocious theories of Fourier, of | 
the Malthusians—I do not savy of Malthus, but his dis. 
ciples—and treats with disdain and contempt the im- | 
moral conceptions of the Phalansterians, whose theory | 
will one day be another name for bestiality. His chap- 
ter called, ‘“ Psycological exposition of the idea of just | 
and unjust, and deterinination of the principle of govern. | 
ment and right,” is full of admirable things, though 
containing much that I differ from. 

One extract, and we turn to another part of his theory— 





“What form of government shall we choose? 
will exclaim some of my readers; you are a Republican. Repub. 
lican, yes; bat this word explains nothing. es publica, is the 
public thing, and whoever will, /a chose publique, can, wnder every | 
form of government, call himself a Republican. The kings are | 
Republicans. Well, you are a democrat? No.-—You are a Mon- 
archist ? No.—A Constitutionalist ¥ Heaven forefend.—-You are, | 
then, an aristocrat 2? Not at all ?—You want a mixed Government ? 

} 


| 
| 
| 
Can you ask, | 
| 
| 


Still less.— What are you then? J aman anarchist. . . . This 
is my serious profession of faith. 2... Anarchy— 
of master, of sovereign, is the form of government we are approach. | 
ing every day.” 


absence | 


Such is Proudhon on property —though I must not | 
forget to notice that le ends a phrase thus: “ propric- | 
tor, robber, 
nymous,” a phrase which sounds desperate, 
he explains in his strange way—let us now examine his | 
work on the Sabbath.* 1 quote from his preface :— 


“The Sabbatie institution, or 
more than three thousand veers ago, as the pivot and centre of a 
political-religious system, of which posterity has never ceased ad- 
miring the profoundness and the wisdom. Volitical rights, civil 
Jaws, municipal administration, education, worship, manners, public 
health, relations of family and city, liberty, equality, fraternity ; | 
the Sabbath, with the Israelites, sutfered all these things, sustained | 
them, developed them, and constituted their harinonious unity. 
The Sunday, transformation of the Sabbath, was, in the Christian 
thought, destined to play the same part, and to bring about the 
same results. The division of time by weeks, anterior to Moses | 
and to all historic epochs, arose, no doubt, from that superior in- 
stinet, from that spontaneous intuition which discovered the first 
arts, developed language, invented writing, created systems of reli- 
gion and philosophy—-marvellous faculty, which a rival but pro- 
gressive faculty, reflection, enfeebles every day, without ever being 
able to annihilate it.” 


hero, sovereigu, fe these words are SvNO- | 


the seventh day’s rest, served 





Proudhon then proceeds to show how, in his opinion, 
the Sunday was an institution appointed with an object 





i 
} 

_— - —— _—- —_—— i ,__-! tT 
—— - ee | 
| 


* De la celebration du Dimanche, considérée sous les rapports 
de hygiene publique, de la morale, des relations de famille .et de 
cité, 


—_——— 


but which | 








féle without motive or end, 
and children, of consumption for eating-houses and wine-merchants, 
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civil, domestic, moral, and health-creating, and draws 
conclusions which would astonish the ordinary Sabbata. 
rians, Perhaps never was “the wisdom, genius, and 
vast intentions of Moses and his Hebraic legislation 
more ably examined and pictured than in this work, 
He thus speaks of his institution of the Sabbath :— 


“While the vulgar Jew only saw in the Sabbath a commemora. 
tion of his deliverance, the legislator made it the palladium to 
which was attached the safety of the republic. And how so? be. 
cause every system of laws and institutions requires to be protected 
by a special institution which embraces and resumes it, which js 
the crowning of it and the basis; because the Sabbath, suspending 
the rude labours of a population almost wholly agricultural, and put. 
ting minds in connection by the connection of persons--day of publie 
exultation or of national mourning, of popular instruction and uni- 
versal emulation—stopped the speculations of interest, and directed 
reason towards a more noble obhject—softened manners, by the 
charm of a repose which was not sterile—developed the nationai 
character—rendered the rich more liberal—evangelised the poor 
—exalted the love of country in the hearts of all.” 





It will be seen that Proudhon is far above the absurd. 
ities and ravings of Fourier and Cabet. He has none 
of their immorality, none of their contempt for religion, 
none of their ridicule of Christianity ; although he bit- 
terly assails prevalent religious practices. Let us listen 
to him about French Catholicism and Christianity ;-— 


“Tt has been said that Sunday vespers were the comedy of ser. 
vants. ‘This contemptuous word thrown upon the ceremony of 
worship is ten thousand times more insulting to the people than 


'to religion, and shows, more than all I could say, how the mania 


of distinctions stifles the spirit of society, and how little France 
respects things divine or things human. Moreover, the priests, by 
it deplorable emulation, strug; gle to justify this mocking definition ; : 
opera music introduced into the church, theatrical effects, the taste 
for amulets and incantations, the search fur unknown devotions and 
new saints—all this, it must be said, invented and supported by 
the priests—degrades more and more the majesty of Christianity, 
and combines to desiroy in the nation the little faith which has 
escaped from the libertinage of the eighteenth century.” 


This is not so bad for a French philosopher. Of 
course, his notions of the way in which the Sabbath 
should be spent differ very much from those which are 
received in Scotland; but it is much to hear a French- 
man recognise the day, its value and its importance. 
But let us see how he appreciates the present mode of 
spending it in France :-— 

“Sunday, in the towns, is scarcely anything else but a day of 
an occasion for parade with women 


of degrading idleness, and increase of debauchery. Sunday the 
law courts are closed, the public lectures are suspended, the schools 
have a holiday, the workshops are shut, the army rests. Why? 
That the judge, deposing his wig and his gravity, may give himself 
freely to thoughts of ambition or pleasure ; that the learned man 
may cease to think ; that the student may //dve ; that the workman 
may guzzle; that the griseffe may dance, and the soldier drink, or 
be bored to death. The shopkeeper alone never stops. Now, if 
all this were honest and useful, the end of the institution fails, and 
for two reasons—-the one, that all these amusements are without 
any connection with the general good ; the other, that they foment 
egotism, by the contact of individuals themselves. In the eountry, 
where the people give way more regalarly to the religious feeling, 
the Sunday preserves something of its social influence. The aspect 
of a rustic population, united like a single family at the voice of 
their pastor, and prostrate in silence and refleetion before the in- 
visible majesty of God, is touching and sublime. The charm ope- 
rates on the heart of the peasant; on the Sunday he is more good- 
natured, more loving, more affable; he is sensible of the honour 
of his village—he is proud of it. Unfortunately, this happy in- 
stinct never produces all its effect, for want of cultivation ; for if 
religion has not lost all influence on the heart, it has upon reason.” 


This, and the whole passage, is a tremendous blow at 
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the Roman Catholic Church. He turns from this pic- 
ture, and paints the Sabbath as understood by the com- 
mandments. 


“ Four-fifths of the population were interested in the rigorous ob- 
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servance ofthe Sabbath. The servants regaining for a day their dig- 
nity of mev, were placed upon a level with their masters; the women 
spread out the luxury of their menage, the old men the gravity of | 
their lessons; the children, in their noisy joy, tovk eaily habits, 
social and polished. The young girls sang and danced, showing 
all the grace of their movements, and all the luxury of their cos- 
tume. Inclinations were formed and brought about happy mare | 
awa * * Sunday is the day of triumph of mothers | 
and daughters. Brilliant with health and youth, embellished by | 
the testimony of a pure conscience, adorned by the work of their | 
hands, recognised at the parish mass by her companions, what | 
village girl, once in her life, has not thought herself the most | 
beautiful, the best, the most industrious? What woman on a Sun- | 
lay does not give lier home a certain air of jefe, and even of | 
Juxury ?” | 


But what is the object of this book ? | 


| 


To show that | 
on Sunday all are equal before God and man! In the 
church, in the occupations of this day, there is no su- 
periority. He then argues that this equality should be 
always — not this day more than another, but every 
day the same. Decidedly, this little production is one of 
the ablest, most practical and useful of all the con- 
tributions which have yet appeared to the library of 
democracy. One more extract :-— 


“Tn the elevated classes, the Sunday is no longer known. The 
days of the week are the same. To those who occupy themselves 
with speculation, intrigues, and pleasures, no matter for the day ; 
the intervals marked out for repose are nothing to them. The 
people put off their ‘passions sometimes to the eighth day ; the 
vices of the rich are never adjourned. The impiety of the rich, 
established in their habits, isincurazble ; but the people, more faith- 
ful to their traditions, and less attachable in their personality, are 
always under the hand of religion. I may say that with the re- 
spect for the Sunday has become extinguished in the soul of our 
rhymers the last spark of poetic fire. It has been said, without 
religion, no poetry ; we may add, with worship, and without fes- 
tivals, no religion.” 


ij that what 1s called the emancipation of women is the 
| 





Proudhon has an able article relative to the impor- 
tance of Sunday, under the point of its promotion of 
health. This, his fourth proposition, is treated with 
the same talent and energy as the others. He sets) 
out by a syllogism:— 


1. Repose is necessary to health. 

2. The Sunday commands repose. 

3. Therefore Sunday is salutary. 

But this syllogism is, he says, weak, because Sunday 
is not a day of rest either to mind or body, as at pre- 
sent observed. 

But what is his peroration? Let us examine it :— 

“Tf I have fulfilled the task which I have imposed on myself in 
commencing these researches, it is proved— 

“1. That the Sabbatic institution was conceived on the princi- 
ples of an elevated polity, of which the great secret consisted in 
making the means arise from the end; 

“2. That this institution, analysed in the cirewnstances of its 
origin and of its reform, supposes liberty, equality, supremacy of 
religion and laws, executive power of the people, absolute depend- 
euce of functionaries; means of subsistence the same for all; 


“3. That its effects, mediate and immediate, resolve themselves 





into the following :—very pure and very developed sociability, exqui- 
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site morality, health of body and soul, felicity always susceptible of 
auginentation and variety, according to age and character. 

“+. That it is eminently conservative of social order, which pre- 
serves it in its turn.” 

[ recommend this pamphlet to every thinker, to every 
sensible Christian, to all lovers of their kind, of the 
people. It is an admirable and great production. 

Proudhon, in his letter to Considerant,* mauls Fourier 
pretty severely, aid takes oceasion to Say a little about 
lle treats his theories as “ise 

It is singular, but it is true, 





his opinions ot women. 7 


is ‘ asis Same ** 
Cus le and ridiculous, 


theory of all immoral writers: 
“ When T said that | 


}emancipated in @ certain manner, 


would rather see women shut up than 
the ease becomes much more deli- 
a hardened Fourierist not to under- 
Sach is my opinion 
and my answer to all the theories of free 
densterians, look with singular pity 

n know that Fourier, who is 
not accused of having Socratic Tastes, has earned far bevond the 
accustomed barriers the relations of love, and that his speculations 
on analogy had Jed him to sanctify ——--. Uf you dare to say that 
I calumniate, L will give proofs and witnesses. I am not, to con- 
clude, ignorant that, under the influence of some Communist and 
St. Simonian ideas, of which [ am far from accusing all the dis- 
| ciples of St. Simon and the partisans of Community, an ill-favoured 
mist has glided inte literature, and has commenced turning the 


heads of young men and women.” 


| cate: but it was necessary to be 


jstand we. Rather prisoner than courtesan! 
pe the future of women 
love. I know 


‘ 
ti 


on this conjugal exclusivis 





Proudhon’s whole speculation about women is credits 
able to him. 

But | can follow him no further. Space is wanting. 
But I have said enough to induce all thinking men, all 
men who study for the purpose of learning, to- make fur- 
ther acquaintance with Proudhon. Ido not at all 
agree with him in the depth of his reasoning. He is 
He believes in nothing 
‘eis in his way profoundly 


not a Christian. 


I hope | am. 
heyoud what he can see, but | 
moral, virtuous, and good. His genius no one who reads 
him will be able todeny. ILis paradox about property 
| being robbery is merely a paradox, but his reasoning and 





argunicnts are such, that when kuown, understood, and 
diffused, property will have to look about it. It will 
not do to defend it by brutal force, by enactments, and 
sullen refusal to yield—but by wisdom, Christian charity, 
and by performing all the duties which its possession im- 
[ am sure that when the sentence, property haa 
*, is de facto carried oat— 
when it is the soul and life of the law, of customs, and 
of men’s actions, property will be invulnerable. With 
its present abuses, with its intolerable influence and 
power, with its injustice, with its insolence, it is giving 
arms every day to those who, like Proudhon, would de- 
stroy it by a process very slow and invidious—but sure, 
positive, and certain. For my part, | have too mueh 
faith in the influence of Christianity and democracy coms 
bined to fear the result. I am convinced society will go 
on improving, civilization progressing, governmentchang- 
ing, until misery, suffering, aud pauperisin are extinet. 
Until this result be obtained, civilization, society, and 
government are three failures. 


pe SCs, 


i/s dnties as well as its righ? 
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SCOTTISH RIVERS. 


THE 


DEE, 


(Continued from page 728.) 


One branch of the Geldie, which joins the Dee 
above the Linn, rises at the extremity of the cele- 
brated Glen Tilt. The determination of the Duke 
of Atholl to bar the passage of this Glen against 
tourists, has brought that nobleman, his deer, and 
the Glen into unenviable notoriety. At a period 
not yet distant, Glen Tilt was inhabited by a numer- 
ous tenantry, who must have had a road for the 
greater part of its length. They are banished, the 
traces of their homes are nearly extinct, and the 
Glen is a very elaborate specimen of wilderness- 
making. The right of the Duke of Atholl to close 
the thoroughfare is now under trial. The decision 
cannot ultimately secure that claim and others of a 
similar character. If the judgment of the courts 
do not support it, there is an end of the matter; and 
if it do, the law will bechanged. The time has gone 
out when efforts of this kind were regarded with 
apathy ; for the public are more inclined to open new 
roads than to close old tracts. The Duke of Atholl, 
and those who would imitate his example, should be 
careful that they do not stir greater questions than 
the right to pass through a deserted glen. 

The Ey gives a name to the villages or claehans 
of Inverey. It rises from the Ben-uarn, and, although 
a smaller stream than the Lui, runs for a consider- 
able distance before it falls into the Dee. The vil- 
lagers of Inverey are almost entirely dependent for 
support on their small crofts. There are only a few 
families above them on the river, and the population 
is almost equally small to the south; while the Cas- 
tletown of Braemar is only six miles eastward, and if 
the locality furnished any of the usual means of liv- 
ing in lowland villages, they would be absorbed by 
the Castletown. Visitors and sportsmen for a few 
months towards the close of summer and in autumn, 
may leave annually a small sum of money, and 
it must be very small, at the Invereys ; but for 
three-fourths of the year, the population are closed 
out of the world. The majority are Roman Catho- 
lies. Their chapel is at Castletown; but they have 
a school and a very intelligent teacher at Inverey. 
The Dee for several miles from the Linn intersects a 
narrow but an almost level valley. It has got into 
easy circumstances, and, shaded by the pines of the 
hills and the birch trees on its banks, glides quietly 
eastward, after all its troubles, like one of the still 
sweet English waters that never know what it is to 
be tossed from crag to rock, and dashed for miles on 
miles over a granite channel. The roads on both 
sides of the river run pleasantly through thriving 
woods of fir and birch, on the face of the high banks 
that overhang the narrow Vale of Dee, The southern 
road is that generally followed in the upper part of 
Dee, and the northern beyénd Invereauld. Mar 
Lodge, on the northern side of the river, is placed at 
the foot of the hill, almost on a level with the stream, 
but separated from it by all the breadth of the 
northern side of the little valley, which forms a lawn 





in front of this Highland mansion. A better situa- 
tion could not have been selected in the wide spread 
lands of Mar. The high hill rising immediately 
from the ledge on the north, and wooded closely al- 
most to its top, shelters it completely from the 
northern winds. Immediately in front, Craig-Nich, 
the hill of eagles, closes the view to the south, and 
birch and fir trees cover it almost to the summit, 
On the east and west the little vale seems to be 
closed up in the bends of the river, by the wooded hills 
that appear to mect and form a ring round the “ de- 
mesne.” Forget for a moment the stupendous 
scenery of the mountains, and the terrible “ pass” 
of the Dee from two tothree miles westward; take a 
good few hundred feet in your mind from that eaglo’s 
nest in front, and don’t suppose the hill behind to be 
more than acouple of hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, and then you can easily believe that the man- 
sion is one of the numerous “ manor houses” of cen- 
tral England, and that the Trent is before you, begin- 
ning its slow course tothe sea. Fewer qualifications 
will enable one who is acquainted with the “ sedgy 
Severn’s” course, to recall, in the bottom of this first 
‘*bowl’’ of Dee, many scenes in the early life of 
the splendid Welsh river. The contrast between 
the grounds immediately around Mar Lodge and 
the previous course of the river, is complete and 
remarkable. Tourists, with few exceptions, ascend 
the Dee, and to thein the contrast is not so obvious; 
but to the few pedestrians who have climbed Alt-Drui 
| Glen, from Spey side, and descended Glen-Dee—who 
|have forced or stolen their way through Glen-Tilt, 
|and down the Geldie, from Perthshire—and to those 
especially who may have taken the still more labg- 
rious route from the western coast, through Bade- 
noch—the change from the wild, stern, bare magni- 
ficence of the mountains to the green woods and 
haughs of Mar Lodge is most pleasing. In refe- 
rence to Badenoch, and the possibility of crossing 
the mountains from the Camerons’ country, on the 
banks of Loch-EFil, at the foot of Ben-Nevis, to the 
springs of the Dee, and the old fastnesses of the 
Earls of Mar and the Farquharsons, we must add 
that the task is most arduous, and not to be lightly 
attempted. Travellers from the south, and especi- 
ally from England, are apt to deceive themselves on 
these subjects. Long ‘‘ walks upon the mountains” 
involve the possibility, at all seasons, of passing 4 
night in the shelter of some crag. They should not 
be attempted except by men of considerable musca- 
lar power ; and never by one man alone, unless his 
acquaintance with the district be very minute. Even 
a person who has reason to consider himself toler- 
ably acquainted with the mountains, may discover 
his error in very unpleasant circumstances.  To- 
wards the close of the past autumn there were DU- 
merous parties at Castletown, and guides were in de- 
mand to the various localities within twenty miles 
of that village. One party wanted to climb Ben- 
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Mac-Dhui, but the ordinary guides were all engaged, 
and as their time was valuable, they arranged with a 
person who had been repeatedly on the hill, but 
who was not a habitual guide, to accompany them. 
Ben-Mac-Dhui is far from Castleton, and they be- 
gan their journey early in the morning. The day 
was clear until they were far up the hill, when a 
thick mist came rapidly -over all the mountain 
tops and dropped round them like a curtain, The 

uide lost the route, and after some time the 





whole party became quite unconscious of the di- 
rection in which they were moving, and it was 
agreed that the guide should go in search of some 
landmark that he had established to assist his 
pilotage ; and the party were to await his return.) 
According to their own statement, they waited until | 
their patience was exhausted, and their fears for a| 
night on the mountain induced them to push forward | 
in some direction. They knew at least that they 

were descending the hill—and, happily for them, as'| 
they went downward, they also cleared the fogs, and | 
finally emerged into a fair and tolerable afternoon. | 
They had a long walk, but they reached Castletown | 
in the evening without their guide. The circum-| 
stance caused much disquiet to the man’s family, 

which was turned intoconsternation and dread when, | 
neither by the following morning nor evening, had he | 
appeared. Another night passed sleeplessly to them. 

None of the persons who had been out in that direc | 
tion had seen any traces of the lostman. The next) 
day passed over without bringing comfort to the | 
troubled family. The third night wore away, but the | 
guide came not, and the villagers were preparing to | 
search the mountain carefully, when, in the morn-_ 
ing, to the relief of all parties, the Castletown kilt- | 
maker came up the river, and assumed possession of | 
his shopbeard, cured for a season of his disposition | 
to oblige southern travellers by guiding them over | 
Ben-Mac-Dhui. The travellers, in this instance, | 
were in fault. They promised to wait their guide’s| 
arrival, and he explained that, missing them at the 

spot where he knew they were left, on his again | 
reaching it, he commenced to search for them, often, | 
probably, approaching the edge of the mist-cloud, | 
but never entirelyclearing its influence. The autumn 

sun went down at last, and night cast its solemn 

shadows over the silent mountain, and threw a deep | 
gloom upon its terrible precipices, darkening even, 
the ever dark Loch A’an. Somehow the guide) 
stumbled westward, over the top of Ben-Mac-Dhui. 

When morning dawned he was on the north side of | 
the range, and could not recognise his position. The | 
day was well spent before he attained the startliug | 
information, that he was well into Badenoch and far 
from Braemar. It was impossible to cross the moun- 
tains that night; and when he began his journey 
early next morning, the unfortunate man again wan- 
dered out of his way, to the eastward of Bennabuird, 
and finally reached the Dee ten or twelve miles be- 
neath his own village. 

Accidents have often occurred to strangers travel- 
ling in the Highlands, from a rash spirit or a love 
of adventure on their own part, One of the most 
melancholy examples of this kind happened last year, 
in the neighbourhood of Fort William. Two London 
gentlemen were travelling through some of the Glens 


| 
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in that neighbourhood. They were observed to pass 
one farmhouse late in the afternoon, but not so late 
as to occasion any anxiety on their account. Their 
bodies were found at an early hour next morning by 
some of the shepherds. The strangers were dead. 
The immediate cause of their death will never be 
fully known. The night was stormy, bat not suffi- 
ciently so to account for this fatalevent. No suspi- 
cion existed that it was caused by violence. The 
bodies of both travellers lay together, as if the men 
had been wearied and sought to rest upon the heath 
from which they never rose. They must have walked 
a considerable distance, over ground that for fatigu- 
ing qualities may be measured double. They were 
probably unaccustomed to similar exercise, and had 
perhaps lost the recollection of their course, and be- 
come bewildered with the falling night; because it is 
not certain that they may not have passed beyond 
the spot where their remains were found, and reached 
it again in endeavouring to gain the farmhouse from 
which they were noticed at a late hour in the after- 
noon. The air of the mountains is peculiarly sharp 
and strong. We have ere now been sadly annoyed 
with the pertinacity of wiser friends, who resolutely 
vetoed the examination of some little mountain 
flower, the gathering of hill berries, or any other 
pretence to sit down and rest a half-hour, when the 
afiernoon was wearing through, and ten or fifteen 
niles of heather had to be passed. Itis wise to avoid 
indulgences of that nature, for persons not always 
accustomed to the atmosphere of these high regions 
have a singular propensity to sleep; and sometimes, 
when alone, it is the sleep of death. The tendency 
is aggravated by a practice common with tourists, of 
using strong Highland whisky, which perhaps they 
never taste at home, with or without other refresh- 
ments. They are not seasoned to the draught, and 
it must exercise ultimately a weakening influence 
unless it be occasionally repeated ; and the conse- 
quence of frequent doses is apparent. To English 
tourists, who are certainly not familiar with the 
strength of “ mountain spirits,” the risk is consider- 
able. ‘The Messrs. Anderson say, in reference to the 
ascent of Ben Nevis :— 

“The inexperienced traveller, also, may be the better of being 
reminded to carry with him some wine or spirits (which, however, 
should be used with caution) wherewith to qualify the spring 
water, which is fortunately abundant, and to which he will be fain 
to have frequent recourse, ere he attain the object of his labours,” 


This advice is very good, perhaps, from the Messrs, 
Anderson, who are Inverness gentlemen, and must 
have been quite familiar with the strongest and 
roughest * stuff” in the market; and we even wonder 
that they had the “forethought” to suggest wine as 
au alternative. It is advice that we could have fol- 
lowed at one time to the measurement of any High- 
land capacity whatever. Custom, in these matters, 
goes a great way—we mean, the custom of those 
who are considered strietly sober men ; bat we find 
the springs on the hills to answer remarkably well 
without mixture; and so we never mix them. If the 
essence of coffee, spirit-lamps, and lucifer matehes 
had been in the world when the tourists whom we 
have quoted published, they would pret ron | 
recommended their use, which is quite 
and has been done advantageously. Their advice ts 
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‘valuable on many points, and we copy what they 
liatve to say respecting some of the routes that we 
‘have named. | 


. © But it should be distinctly borne in mind, that, when once the 
low valleys at either end of these journeys are passed, not a single 
hat or place of shelter is to be found in the hills, and that none 
but persons in robust health, and accustomed to walking, should 


try these excursions. In tempestuous weather they should on no 
account be attempted by any one. The length of each exceeds 


thirty miles of hill and dale, which is fully as toilsome as one-half 


additional distance on a made roid; and, as the visitor must start 


from one end, and sleep next night at the other, without the pos- 
sibility of finding any place of refreshment, we would advise his 
carrying provisions with him, aud loitering as shortly as possible 


by the way.” 


Mar Lodge belongs to the Earl of Fife, and is oc- 
cupied as shooting quarters by the Duke of Leeds, 
whose Scotch title is Baron Dunblane. He resides 
there for two or three months at the close of summer, 
and has rendered himself quite popular in the dis- 
trict, partly from his attachment to old Highland 
customs, and his encouragement of Highland games 
and societies. The great flood of 1829 committed 
tremendous ravages on the property at Mar Lodge. 
A very beautiful bridge was swept away by the tor- 
rent, which covered the vale from bank to brae, and 
threatened the house with the fate of the bridge. 
Since that time very costly embankments have been 
raised to protect the property against similar visita- 
tions. Nineteen years had passed away, however, 
and the bridge was not rebuilt, when in Jast August 
the Duke of Leeds was informed that her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and the Royal family would oveupy 
Balmoral, which stands fifteen miles further down 
the river. The gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who spread his cloak as a carpet for Queen Elizabeth 
to land on, has its place in history. It was, how- 
ever, a sorry compliment when compared with that 
paid by the noble Duke to Royalty. Anticipating 
the honour of a visit from her Majesty, he built a 
bridge over the Dee, opposite the Lodge, and nearly 
at the spot where the former bridge was placed, in 
order to save the Royal party from the necessity of 
adopting the usual and less convenient access to the 
Lodge. It is a substantial and handsome structure, 
destined, we trust, to stand long before it experiences 
the fate of its predecessor, We take it to be the best 
bridge ever specially built for her Majesty’s use in 
the course of her journeys; and it is probably the 
most rapidly built bridge of any respectable length 
in existence. 

Immediately beneath Mar Lodge, but on the south 
side of the river, Corrymulzie Cottage has been 
placed in the vicinity of the Corrymulzie Fall. The 
cottage is oceupied during the shooting season by 
General Duff, a younger brother of the Earl of Fife, 
and his family, including for some years past, Mr. 
Riéeardo, the Member of Parliament for Stoke-on- 
Trent, who has fallen under the enmity of the ship- 
ping interest by his movements against the Naviga- 
‘tion-laws. The cottage is thickly surrounded with 


young woods and shrubbery, and is quite an ornate, 
villa-looking concern, transplanted to the Highlands. 
Corrymulzie Fall is formed by a small stream, but 
it is generally visited, and ‘is simgularly beautiful, 
not merely from its natural characteristics; but also 
from the manuer in which the ‘adjacent and over- 








hanging banks have been laid ont:*’ ‘On the 

side of the river, and some distaiice eastward; ~ the 
Quick water” falls into the Dee. Quick’? is 4 
corruption, we suppose, of “‘ Quoich,” the Gaelic 
name of this stream ; and has been adopted probably 
from its perfect adaptation to its. character, The 
Quoich rattles down to the Dee from Bennabniré ia 
a wild way, tumbling over rocks, and ntaking ‘fatls 
larger than that of Corrymulzie, though not so cele. 
brated. Glen Quoich and its waterfall will quité 
repay the few hours that it may take fron the tourist 
who has hours to spare. Indeed, the Quoich and 
the mountain which it drains, are, in their’ several 
ways, most respectable ; and yet greatly neglectedon 
account of the company in which they are plaéed, 
The hill which rises from the Quoich is Cairn-a 
| Drochel, and that neat residence under the shadewf 
| Cairn-a-Drochel is Allen-a-Quoich. © Almost oppo 
site, on the south side of Dee, the Carr barn enters 
the river from the Carr hill, making, as isthe custom 
with all burns in this country, a small waterfall of 
itsown. In a fine autumnal day the scenery hereis 
most exhilarating. The river winds along’ a level 
vale, although still more than a thousand’ fect above 
the level of the sea. The ‘road is carried over the 
‘top of the high banks overhanging the broad hauglis 
and the river.. The frost in the mornings and even- 
ings has coloured the leaves of the thick wood, and 
given them in September the tints and shadings that 
we see in lowland districts towards the close of Oc«- 
tober. In the small district, bound up by hills, 
fields of yellow ripening corn mingling not only with 
the green haughs, but green fields—not quite so 
poetical, though equally useful—for an improved 
agriculture and turnip-growing have, long since, ‘ex- 
tended to the smallest holdings on this river. Cul- 
tivation and population are confined to a narrow 
strip of land on the river’s banks, and on those of 
\its tributaries ; but that may be forgotten by those 
who have only a temporary interest in the scene. 
The extreme neatness of many of the houses, and of 
| their gardens, will at once be remarked by strangers, 
| who may have expected to meet on the Dee the mi- 
serable huts and slovenly habits but too commion, we 
confess, amid some of the finest scenery of the wes- 
tern Highlands. Neat dwelling-houses, small buat 
trim gardens, a fondness for flowers, and good cul- 
tivation of a hard soil, with a naturally sterile’ eli- 
mate, are distinguishing characteristics of Dee-side, 
and tell most favourably for the industrious habits 
of the people. They are a race whom the é¢ourtry 
should not lose, and is losing fast from the appér 
districts, as we may notice hereafter. ‘Thé hiveress 
are the only villages of any size on the river which 
are not in the present state of society, and; compérdd 
with similar places in other parts of! the: eountft, 
most satisfactory in their appearance. : Pheindustti- 
ous habits of the people are not accompanied withthe 
same absorbing desire to maké money out df visitors, 
that is nore annoying than céstly in ather districts. 
They may not yet have been-spoiled, ‘ Less interest- 
ing localities have acquired a dclebrity that has not 
been generally accorded: to ' the Dee; ant oto théty 
have been more frequéntly visited,’ front -thivvea- 
son the guides in the West hiwy. havé beéome miére 
professional, and more anxious to gain by their pro- 
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fession. The Messrs. Anderson say that a guide 
may always be got at Fort-William to ascend Ben 
Nevis for seven or eight shillings—Ben Lomond is 
charged ten shillings—it is a regular fare. We had, 
Jast Autumn, an intelligent person from four in the 
morning till ten at night, in ascending Lochnagar, 
and he hinted that half-a-crown was sufficient remu- 
neration. Qn another oceasion, an active and most 
intelligent young man accompanied us to Ben-Mac- 
Dhui, the Braeriach, and some other places, travelling 
on foot more than forty-five miles, and he deemed the 
offer of half the sum that a Ben-Lomond guide would 
have charged for going up the hill and down again, 
perfectly extravagant. 

We do not mention these facts for the purpose of 
tempting others to reduce the fair reward of industry, 
but to illustrate one of many perceptible distinctions 
between the Gaelic-speaking population of the West, 
and the people of the Eastern Highlands, The 
largest portion of Deeside is occupied by a popula- 
tion whose ancestors are not supposed to have used 
the Gaelic language as their vernacular at any period. 
It is retained in a corner of the upper districts of the 
river. At Crathie church, immediately opposite to 
Balmoral, one half of the services are in Gaelic. 
Lower on the river, and at the base of Morven, we 
understand that Gaelic is occasionally used in eccle- 
siastical services. It is the language of the country 
at Inverey, and in this pretty village of Castletown ; 
yet there is no other evidence of a change in the 
races, except that of language, between the people of 
the upper and the lower regions of Dee. The same 
family names prevail. Similarly industrious habits 
characterize the people. Their physical conforma- 
tion does not present a shade of change in its leading 
features; and, with the exception of this stumbling- 
bleck in the language, there is no reason to presume 
that the length of Dee is not entirely peopled by the 
descendants of the Taixali, who are said to have in- 
habited this part of Scotland previous to the arrival 
of the Romans. 

The Gaelic language is rapidly disappearing, and 
we know not any good purpose to be served by its 
preservation. Its literature cannot repay the incon- 
venience arising from a diversity of tongues. For 
many ages there appear to have been no additions 
made to its stock of words, so that it is now incom- 
petent to express many of the ideas current in so- 
ciety. The Highlanders cleave to it with wonderful 
tenacity in their social intercourse. They entertain 
for it that veneration which men naturally feel for a 
relic of the honoured and the dead—for a ruin of the 
ages that are mellowed by distance. 

Castletown of Braemar has a population of pro- 
bably not more than three hundred persons, placed 
in a nook of the west ; and it has three places of 
public worship—one belonging to the Establishment, 
another to the Free Church, and a third to the 
Roman Catholics. Each of these places of worship 
is apparently competent to contain the entire popu- 
lation of the village, which, taking into account the 
inhabitants of the Invereys, and all the glens, must 
now be placed above the necessity of further church- 
extension for some time. The places of worship are 


all fine buildings, and give an imposing 


though it be, is intersected by the Clanie—a pretty 

large river—and has tho rare and valuable advan- 

tage, for a Highland town, of standing on two lairds” 

land. The Ballater guide to Deeside, being naturally 

jealous of the rival village, says that the latter, “it 
must be candidly allowed, cannot be much admired 

for its size or stately buildings.’’ We cannot, cer- 

tainly, recall another Highland village, of similar 
population, with quite so many “stately build- 
ings” within its precincts and its neighbourhood. 
Moreover, Castletown is a place of great antiquity. 

The name is new, but the village must be old. All 
our readers know that her Majesty has made Dee- 
side her Highland home; but few of them probably 
rememnber that it was a haunt of her royal ancestors, 
when kings were surrounded with less state and 
greater difficulties than now, and had to trust their 
own blades and right arms to guard their dignity 
and their lives. The celebrated Robert Bruce was a 
fugitive for a considerable time in this district, and se- 
veral severe contests occurred in his interest between 
the Dee and the Don. At an earlier period in his- 
tory, Maleolm Ceanmohr had a castle in this village. 
Its site is still pointed out on a rock attached to the 
east bank of the Clunie, and near the centre of the 
present village. His Majesty, who was a tough bold 
personage, had evidently disliked a quiet life, for un- 
derneath his bedroom this boisterous Clunie raised a 
continuous stir, struggling amongst tremendous 
rocks, casting itself over them here and there like a 
mad river, and perpetually hurling down more of its 
enemies, as if there were not sufficient! y numerous im- 
pediments in its way—or as if it thought to bar the 
Dee, which winds along in graceful carelessness of its 
troubled and noisy tributary. An immense body of 
water runs through Castletown in the channel of the 
Clunie after heavy rains, or when the snows on the 
southern hills are melting in the spring. The Clanie 
water rises in a range of hills on the road by the 
Spittal of Glenshee to Perth. The distance from 
Castletown to Perth is less than to Aberdeen; bat 
the road is desolate and difficult from the mountainous 
nature of the country. The Clunie, during all its 
course, is a tumaltudous stream, and, as we stated 
already, brings down at many periods of the year a 
large body of water to join the Dee. At the most 
distant period to which authentic history stretches, 
Castletown was a place of some importance, The 
sport afforded in Braemar brought there the kings 
of Scotland, at a period when their power was 
sparingly acknowledged by the rude barons who 
held their own courts within their various domains. 
The memorials of rude but chivalrous monarchs are 
strewed over all the banks of the river. Maleolm 
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to the little and otherwise neat village ; which, small 
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in history, were more dangerous, and different 
affairs than the deer-stalking of the present day. 
The forests in Malcolm’s days abounded with stern 


game. The wild boars appear to have been so nu- 


merous as to give a name to extensive tracts of 


country; and even so late as 1528, James V. killed 
a wolf in this great forest. The Mar family, to’ 


whom all this district belonged, imitated the state | 


and bearing of sovereigns. Their earldom dates 
backwards to the middle of the eleventh century, 


and previous to that period the family must have) 
Ever afterwards they exercised a) 
They | 
appeared at Court in a style of splendour that out- | 


been powerful. 
great influence in the councils of Scotland. 


shone the “means and substance” of the Scottish mo- 
narchs, 
town. 

in a style of sumptuous magnificence. Their in- 
come must have been large, for their expenditure 
was extravagant; and they rarely appear to have 
entered the money market as borrowers. They 
brought large bodies of vassals into the field; 
they must have had a large population on their 
estates. Times have changed in Braemar. The 
kings, the Erskines, the wolves, 
splendour of regal tournaments, 
of the Earls’ hunting partics—even the very men) 
have disappeared from Braemar. ‘The right of | 
shooting over barren heath is let for money to Eng- 
lish gentlemen—an indignity that would have been 
resented even in the end of the last century. But 
the people, where are they? ‘The terrible wars of 
the Baliols and the Bruces in Scotland wasted this 





country more than the war of the Roses in Eng-' 
land ; for famine destroyed more than the sword, and | 


the pestilence more than the famine. 

The number of lives lost in these cruel wars, and | 
in their sad consequences, must have been very great. | 
Famine ravaged the country for many years. Even 
in the neighbourhood of Perth, the centre of Scot- 
land, the red deer descended fom the hills, re sumed | 
possession of the Lowlands, and grazed the he rbage | 
within sight of the city. The armies raised at dif- 
ferent periods in the north prove the existence of a 
large population. Zealous local antiquarians are 
inclined to believe that even Galcacus, the opponent 
of the Romans, held his court in this district, and | 
speared salmon in the Dee. His great battle was 
fought at the foot of the Grampians; but the 
Grampians are a wide range. The exact site is un- 
settled. Some authorities place it south and west 
so far as the neighbourhood of Stirling. Others are 
contented to stop near Perth. An old tradition 
places it nearer Brechin, at the foot of those 
hills that defend the How of the Mearns. In either 
case it is said that Galcacus retired into the recesses 


of the Caledonian forest, but that is a worse defined | 


geographical term than the Grampian mountains. 
The adherents of the theory that Galcacus had his 
dwelling in Braemar, found much upon its central 
position ; but the roads, not yet good, were not likely 


to have been better then, and it would have been no! 


easy task to lead an army by the Spittal of Glenshee 
or the glens of Cortachy. 
There is no reason in the world for denying hat 


They retained a large retinue at Castle- | 
Their hunting excursions were undertaken | 


and 


the boars, the | 
the excitement | 
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his family name, The mystery will never be solved, 
and so he may be quite as readily referred to one 
noble house as another. The ohly¥ thing non-apocry. 
phal concerning him is, that he was a brave chieftain 
of a savage tribe, struggling for their own against 
fearful odds. 

The Earls of Mar come within the period of fully 
authenticated history. They were often engaged 
in unfortunate wars, and yet each succeeding Earl 
appeared in greater splendour than his predecessor, 
The reasons may have been that their lands lay 
well out of the march of English armies, and 
were not much exposed to the inroads of jealous 
rivals. One of the Earls of Mar lost the battle 
of Dupplin, in the minority of Robert Bruce's 
son, principally from want of military capacity and 
skill. They mingled in the polities, the squabbles, 
and the diplomacy of each successive reign. Eighty 
years afterwards, viz. in 1411, another Earl of Mar, 
led the army drawn out of ‘Angus, Mearns, and 
Aberdeen shires, who met and defeated the Lord of 
the Isles at Harlaw, a farm, we believe, and once 
asmall village at the confluence of the Ury with 
the Don. There is a singularity in this great 
battle, which finally destroyed the power of the 
Celtic race in Scotland—a power that, for many 
years, had often been employed to weaken rather 
than to strengthen the nation. The Lord of the 
Isles had subdued the counties of Inverness, Moray, 
part of Banffshire—and he appears to have marched, 
by Huntly and the Foudland Hills, onwards in the 
direction of Aberdeen. The force assembled to 
meet him was not nearly equal to his own, but 
they consisted of better trained and better armed 
men. The singularity to which we have referred rests 
inthe circumstance that at this great fight, which 
settled the supremacy of the two races in Scotland, 
the Celts were opposed by a chief the remains of 
whose vassals at the present day use the Celtic dia- 
lect; and he was supported by chieftains whose 
vassals at that time most probably spoke the Celtic 
language. The little army that was to establish low- 
land supremacy was chiefly drawn from Aberdeen- 
shire, Buchan and the Mearns. ‘The forces from 
Angus, being rapidly drawn to the spot, consisted 
chiefly of men-at-arms. ‘They were placed in advance 
of the main body, under Sir James Scrymgeour, the 
Constable of Dundee, and Sir Alexander Ogilvie, the 
Sheriff of Angus. Their fate is celebrated in a bal- 
lad, well known from its being inserted in one of the 
series of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.’’ The leader of the 
band of men-at-arms is represented as asking coun- 
sel at his ‘* henchman” when he came in sight of 
the Celtic army— 

“ Noo what wad ye do, Roland Cheyne, 

War ye Strathallan’s Karl ? 

War’ I Strathallan’s Earl this day, 
An’ thou wer’t Roland Cheyne, 

My spurs wad be in my horse’s side, 
Au’ the bridle upon his mane. 

Though they are twenty thousand men, 
An’ we twice ten times ten, 

Yet hae they but their tartan plaids, 
An’ we are mail-clad men. 

My horse wad ride through ranks sae rude 

As through the muirlan’ fern. 

Let it ne’er be said that the gentle Norman blude 

Ran cauld for Highland kern.” 
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The Earl adopted his retainer’s rash‘advice in prefer- 
ence to the suggestions of his own prudence, and he 
and all his men were cut to pieces. Their destruction 
was only the commencement of the fiercest combat | 
that had ever occurred in that district. Night ended | 
the battle, as it ended Flodden ; but when the sha- 
dows of evening came down, Mar had but few of the. 
men whom he led into the field in the morning sur- | 
rounding him, and they were faint or wounded. | 
The slaughter of the Celts and Islesmen had been 
immense, They lay in heaps upon the little plain ;| 
and their leader left the field of battle during the 
night, retreating by the Foudland hills into Mo- 
rayshire, and onwards to Lochaber and the Isles. 
When the Celts came southward next, in great 
numbers, and under a rebel flag, they came to fight. 
along with a descendant of the Earl of Mar, and, at 
his invitation, to regain for an exiled prince the 
throne of Britain. | 
The enumeration of the slain on Mar’s side told | 
how fiercely the Lochaber axes had been wielded. 
Sir James Scrymgeour, the Constable of Dundee ;, 
Sir Alexander Ogilvie, the Sheriff of Angus, and, 
his eldest son, Sir Robert Maule, the ancestor of the, 
Panmure family; Sir Thomas Moray ; Sir Robert; 
Davidson, the Provost of Aberdeen, and the leaders or | 
chiefs of almost every family in the district were dead | 
or dying beside the Ury on the night after the battle | 
was won, at a cost of blood to the three counties that | 
was long remembered—for in many families every | 
man capable of carrying arms was slain. 
We have left the Dee a far way, and forgotten. 
Castletown and its inns—wonderful places as they 
are, like all the other inns on the river, with one or 
two exceptions —where, when one gets a bill to pay, 
he wonders how a three months’ traffic can support 
such establishments at the prices charged. Here, at 
Castletown, are two large and splendid inns, where 
scarcely a single traveller per week can be expected 
in eight months of the year. The inns are in op-| 
position. There is the lyfe Arms and the Far-,| 
quharson Arms; and both are, we believe, good. | 
Our acquaintance is with the first house, the new 
people in the district, for the Duffs are but modern | 
dwellers in Braemar. 
A short distance out of the village, there is a) 
small knoll, on which, on the 6th September, 1715, 
amid a great concourse of his tenantry, John’ 
Erskine, the 39th Earl of Mar, planted the standard | 
of James VIII., and proclaimed him king. There. 
was a great similarity between the principles, 
for which John Erskine risked lands and life in, 
1715, on Lochnagar, and those that drew Mr. | 
Smith O’Brien to Slievenamon in 1848. ‘* No. 
Union’ was engraven on both their standards, 
John Erskine fought not only for James VIII., but 
for the independence of Scotland, and to destroy the 
‘‘accursed Union.’ Moreover, if John Erskine had 
reached Edinburgh, so unpopular was the Union at} 
that time, he might have given the powers that were 
a world of trouble. The ballads of the period, like 
others that we have quoted, do not display much’ 
poetical genius. This is another distinetion, in their 


ballad poetry, between this Gaclie-speaking popula- 
tion and the Celts of the North and West. The) 
poetry of the latter is extremely imaginative, and | 








the rhyme of the former is doggerel and practical. 
We preserve the following ballad, or part of it, only 
because it furnishes us with a list of names-—not an- 
interesting in looking over the disjointed fragments 
of Celtic history :— 
“The standard’s on the Braes of Mar, 
Its rigbons streaming rarely ; 
The gathering pipes on Lochnagar, 
They’re sounding lang and sarely. 


‘There's Highlandmen frae hill and glen, 
Wi’ bonnet blue and martial hae, 
W7’ belted plaid and burnished blade, 

They’re coming late an’ early. 


‘Wha wadna join our noble chief, 
The Drummond and Glengarry, 
M‘Donald, Murray, Rollo, Keith, 
Panmure, the gallant hero. 


*There’s Athol men, Strathallan men, 

Strath Ronald men, M‘Gillivray’s men ; 

Lhere’s Highlandmen an’ Lowlaud men, 
The ming late an’ early. 
“ Fie, Donald, up an’ let’s awa, 
We maunna langer parley, 
For Jamie's back is at the wa’, 
The lad we loe sae dearly. 
“We'll go, weil go, weil meet the foe, 
We'il fling the plaid an’ swing the blade, 
An’ on we'll dash, an’ hash, an’ smash, 
An’ nick the German lairdie.” 

The poetry is intolerable ; but the list of names is 
useful. The Drummonds succeeded in keeping their 
land. The Keiths, the Maules, and the Erskines 
were forfeited. The splendid dream of John Erskine 
melted away. The standard, embroidered by his 
Countess, was stricken down on Sheriff Muir. His 
ancestor met, broke and routed the Celtic host when 
they rebelled in 1411. A Celtic host, partially drawn 
from the isles and from Argyle’s country, under the 
Duke of Argyle, aided by the regular forces and 
others, hastily assembled in the western shires, met 
and defeated Mar and his army as he proceeded on- 
ward on the same errand. ‘These rebellions cost 
the Earls of Mar their broad lands, that were equal 
to many southern counties in extent—that some- 
how supported a numerous tenantry, and supplied 
their chiefs with wealth which enabled them to sustain 
the utmost splendour. Their territories, indeed, ex- 
tended a long way down the river into broad and 
fertile tracts, But still in the times of all the Thirty- 
nine Earls, the Vale of Dee and the glens of its de- 
pendencies must necessarily have supported a far 
denser population than are now located there. 

The upper part of Dee passes through a series of 
“ bowls,” or “ basins,’ not very large, but varied in 
extent. The mountains form a series of cireles— 
leaving barely space between them for the river to 
pass in and escape—but widening out into the mid- 
dle sometimes into considerable valleys. All the 
mountains now and onwards, that border on the 
valley of the Dee, or set their base almost into the 


river, at the gorges, are steep, but thickly planted 


with birch and fir, Sometimes a grey precipitous 
rock stands out in stern defiance of uature’s good in- 


|tentions. There is one before us on the right hand. 


You may catch glimpses of great crags amongst its 
trees. That is Craig Kenneth, or Coinnoch, for there 
is no precise spelling of these proper wames; aud it 








orate see aya: 








is g0.named ‘becatisé one of the Kings of Scotland— 
one-of the Kenneths—is said to have been an in- 
dolent huntsman, who preférred to sit on the top of 
the mountain to watch the chase, rather than to join 
in the hunter’s toilsome perils. We have sometimes 
wondered, if he was an indolent man, how he ma- 
naged to get up—or how, when up, he ever came 
down again. At the foot of this Craig Kenneth is 
the castle of Castletown, a comparatively modern 
erection, in which sometimes a company of an 
infantry regiment is quartered. When the Er- 
skines and Farguharsons plotted rebellion they 
might have been useful, or when illicit distillation 
was prosecuted in the glens they may have been 
required ; but now they are useless, though the men 
are comfortable ; and a company of the 93d who 
were there last summer appeared to enjoy their rus- 
tication. The castle stands in a new pass of the 
Dee, opening into a wide valley, the centre of which 
is formed by a wide green lawn; the hills around it 
are coycred with trees to the top, excepting two high 
mountains on the south side of the river. 

One of them is the lion’s face, and the other is 
the Charter Chest. The Lion’s face is graven out 
of huge masses of granite, with, as it appears after 
one has been told the resemblance, considerable ac- 
curacy. ‘The likeness is not one entirely of the ima- 
gination, The features of the king of beasts can be 
traced very minutely, although it might be possible for 





one to pass andrepass the rock,in some directons often, 
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without detecting the resemblance, ‘unless it: wore 
kindly pointed out—but that oneo déne, the features 
of the lion are visible ‘most indisputably. /'Olanie 
Crag, the next, and a highér'rock, obtained ite name 
of the Charter Chest, because the lairds of Clunieia 
troublous times were in the habit of depositing 
there the charters of their lands.’ The secrot' saved 
Colonel Farquharson in 1746, when, a fugitive from 
the vengeance of the Government, he lay concealed 
on this rock for nearly a year. The course of the 
Dee through this vale is peculiarly beautiful; over a 
channel of smooth sand, quiet and placid, with 
scarcely a ripple on its surface, where that can be 
seen from the south side, for the trees that hang far 
over the pure river, and hide its waters in their 
canopy of green leaves. The mansion-house of In- 
vercauld is built upon an elevated terrace above the 
haugh, and at the foot of a high wooded hill, on 
the north side of the river, and in the centre of the 
valley. us 

Like many other old mansion-houses, thero is noth- 
ing very elegant in the style of the building itself ; 
but the site is one of the finest in Scotland, command- 
ing the utmost varicty of scenery, from the rugged 
peaks of Lochnagar to the crags of the Charter 
Chest, the frowning rocks of the Lion’s face, the vast 
masses of birch wood climbing up and down the 
hills in every direction, to the still, quiet river, and 
the deep green lawn upon a level with the river's 





banks. 





REVOLUTION 


FRANCE. 

THE position of France has little altered, save that 
the Constitution is now the law, and a Republic the 
legal government of the land. To many in England 
this will be by no means a pleasurable announce- 
ment. Dut it is a fact; and a few years will show 
how idle are the speculations of prejudice, hate and 
fear. All the leading men in France, who in the dif- 
ferent parties are distinguished by their good sense 
and honourable character, have come to one con- 
clusion—Lvery Government is impossible in France 
gave the Republic. A careful inquiry into the posi- 
tion and internal character of France will show the 
correctness of this opinion. For monarchy to be 
powerful and even possible in any country, it must 
have atts back a class whose interest it is to sup- 
‘port and sustain it; that is to say, a landed aristo- 
cracy. France has not this class, and monarchy 
“has to sustain itself on a much more objectionable 
_ support—that of half a million of bayonets. If 
_ monarchy existed in the love and affections of the 
French people, it would be different; but it does 
‘not, Monarchical prejudices, and many monarchi- 
cal habits, still linger in the land; but there is one 
_ thing against which royalty can never stand—the 

democratic position of property, This has, ever 
_ Since 1789, been praingalty ‘sapping the foundation 
of kingship. The abolition of the law of primogeni- 








IN EUROPE. 


ture, and the gradual diffusion of property into’mil- 
lions of channels, has created that equality whieh is 
one of the elements of democracy. Where every- 
body is a proprietor, there can be no particular 
political influence in the mere possession of land. 
There are no great fortunes in France save those 
made by commerce, trade and speculation ; ‘but 
there are thousands and millions of persons of mo- 
derate fortune, The result is largely beneficial. 
The misery, wretchedness and suffering which exist 
always beside stupendous aristocratic fortanes, is 
not a normal state in France. Everybody has 
something of his own. It is this state of things 
which has enabled the revolutionary year of 1848 to 
meet £72,000,000 of taxation. Common sease 
must teach that the wide diffasion of wealth, amid 
some hundreds of thousands of families, is far better 
than the agglomeration of the same amount in ‘& few 
hands. In France, if there be want of*work;'most 
artisans, labourers, &c., have their little’ plot’ of 
land, worth £20 or £30 a-year, to fall back ‘upon ; 
while in England they go to the parish,” 

Every day it is clearer that things are returning 
here to their usual state.’ Trade‘and commerce'suffer 
no longer as they did four months ago; while’ they 
never did suffer to the extent asserted. ‘Jewellers, 
watch-makers, bonnet-makers, dress-makers, artifi- 
cial flower merchants, feather-makers, are alt well 
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few shopkeepers. 
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Half of them reason 
thus—“ But it is impossible—it can’t be ; if’ the 
Republic lasts ten years, we shail have one in Eng- 


employed, ,| There are not. near, so many shops to 
let as: there were, Furniture in public sales fetches 
absurdly high prices, Lodgings have come back to 
their nataral state,and. the Jandlords.will not now 
abate one jota of their claims. Dinner parties have 
eotamenced ; parties, balls, concerts, are announced ; 
and the real fact is, that Paris now is ouly different 
from Paris.in 1847 in a few things. The funds are 
low, because the shock natural after a revolution is 
not out of men’s minds. Commerce is in one of its 
dull moments; there are few English and Russians 
here ;. but the Presidential election once over, no 
matter who is named, and Christmas once passed, 
you will see a most wonderful change; the funds 
will rise, people will feel out of the provisional, and 
tliough the monarchists and socialists will give the 
Republic some trouble, a very plain result will follow. 

In 1880 no one believed it. possible that Louis- 
Philippe could remain upon the throne. The up- 
setting of the Bourbons was not at all accepted as 


anything final ; people prophesied the restoration in 


aimonth, in two months,in three months—but it never 
came. Precisely the same result will follow now; 
prophets will prophesy, and credulous. people will 
believe, that the Republic is on its last legs for a 


Jeng time to come, Bat it will not fall, itis now as 


stable as Louis Philippe any time from 1830 to 1834, 
and every day its stability is. becoming greater. 1 


- have often confessed that the republicans may be 


a minority against all France, but how many 
parties are there in France? 1. The Carlists, 2. 
The Orleanists. 3. The Bonapartists. 4. The Re- 
publicans. 5. The Socialists. 6, The Indifferents. 
The socialists and the indifferents are very powerful 
bodies, and both will support the Republic against 
the monarchy : the socialists, because they can have 
free liberty of discussion under the Republic; the in- 
differents, because they always defend what is. The 


‘Carlists are the ignorant peasantry, the ragged 


regiment of ex-marquiscs, ex-duchesses, &c,, and a 
The Orleanists are financial peo- 
ple, and a considerable body of shopkeepers. The 
Bonapartists are a large body of the ignorant pea- 
santry, the most ignorant of the workmen, and the 
old soldier families of the empire. The republicans 
are the educated and enlightened workiag-men, the 
artisans and small shopkeepers, the professions, law, 
medicine, &,, a vast majority of the army, and the 
almost. universality of literary and scientific men. 
The socialists have some few educated men among 
the leaders, but their disciples are taken from all 
classes—the mass are workmen, but socialism has 
pierced much higher. The indifferents are every- 
where, . The energy, force and action of the country 
iselearly the republican party, which, as it estab- 
lishes itself, more firmly, as it gives guarantees in 
pesce, law, order and good and cheap government, 
will rally round the vast majority of the nation, 1 


myself never doubted the duration of the Republic, 


but some three or four months ago I felt a little 


alarm; now, however, I feel none—on all sides ] 


hear-bat one, story. I have conversed with eminent 
men of all.parties, and the only systematic dis- 


_ believers in the existence of the French Republic are 
\ the English in Paris. . Their prejudices blind them 
\oompletely,, They.don’t want it; they don’t like it; 





and they won’t believe in it. 


land,’’ This is the reasoning of more than one hal 
the English press, and the English upper and middle 
classes. They are alarmed at the consequetices 
which may ensue from the duration of the Gallie 
commonwealth, and’ their wishes make them be- 
lieve in its instability. A more wise part would be 
to busy themselves in ensuring reform, economy, 
retrenchment, in England ; in getting liberal and 
enlightened changes—and thus to prevent men com- 
paring, in 1860, the French Republic and the English 
Monarchy. We will suppose the commonwealth to 
last until 1860 without war, What shall we see ? 
A free people, governing themselves, all more or less 
proprietors of the soil, with every office in the State 
open to all—liberty, education and enlightenment— 
an annually decreasing budget and army—and, in 
fact, all the blessings arising from honest and real 
democracy. Will the condition of England be toler- 
able alongside of it? A monopolizing landed aris- 
tocracy, making a tool of monarchy for their own 
selfish purposes ; an abject and wretched peasantry, 
approaching nearer every day towards the condition 
of Ireland, without property ; the middle classes 
still struggling to ape insolent and wealthy aris- 
tocracy. ‘The effect of the monopolizing spirit of 
the English aristocracy will be to kill the monarchy, 
if they do not mind, Extension of the suffrage, the 
destruction of class legislation, the substitution of 
election for the absurd hereditary principle in the 
Lords, the modification of the law of primogeniture, 
would, perhaps, save the monarchy for centuries; but 
otherwise, with all Europe advancing, can the oli- 
garchy of England hope to pass unscathed? Free 
trade in land is what we want. 

France has all this. She has vast resources in 
her corn, wine, wood, wool, silks, oils, brandies ; she 
has a soil capable of supporting all the inhabitants 
in ordinary years ; she has the largest amount of 
specie of any country in the world ; with a few ex- 
ceptions all Frenchmen are landed proprietors or 
fund-holders. There are not nearly one million with- 
out any property of their own. These are the things 
which are the strength of the Republic. Many Eng- 
lish writers reason about the return of monarchy, 
on the supposition that the Church and aristocracy 
will bring it back. But where is the aristocracy, and 
what is the Charch? There is no such thing as an 
aristocracy. There are dukes, marquises, counts, 
and viscounts by the dozen; but they are not a ¢o- 
hesive body, united by similar interests—most are 
poor. The salons of Paris are kept up by row 
Italians, English, Poles, Spaniards ; tad is to Say, 
the splendid salons in which we see Borgcods ex: 
pense. The nobility of France is a shadow. Th 
are immense fortunes, however, in the ar b 
these are made by good luck and nareant and last 
only the life of the possessor ; there are | ahi 
bankers, merchants, and speculators—and aad 
more layish in their expenditare. But then this is 
a mere accidental aristocracy, far more useful to the 
country, but without the power to act together, like 
a class bonded daring ages Pe hens 
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danger of putting itself in antagonism with the na-| 
tion. In the country it will influence peasant votes! 


and offer up secret masses for the return of Henry V.; 
but a large portion of the inferior clergy tend to- 
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|—the more respectable and sincere—do not enter 
into the villainous calculation, but” abstain wholly, 
Thiers and his journal support him from jealousy 


and hate of the National and of Cavaignac; the 


wards the Republic. The marriage of the priests is|| Presse, from the most unworthy motives which can 
wished by a large body among them, and it is pro-| | influence man—revenge against Cavaignac for the 
bable the Republic will permit, if it does not enforce,| imprisonment of Girardin—hatred against the re- 


this. This done, the French Church is lost to No- | 


manism and to monarchy. 
The Government of France, adopted and pro- || 


claimed on the 12th of this month, by a solemn féte | 
—at which 150,000 National Guards were present | 
of their own accord, shouting Vive la Republique ! 
Vive Cavaignac !—is worthy of a brief analysis. | 
In a few lines I propose to explain its details and) 
machinery. | 

The Constitution of the French Republic is demo- 
cratic, one and indivisible, according to its own ex-| 
pression. Its legislature is composed of an assem-| 


bly of seven hundred and fifty members, elected by || 


universal suffrage ; all citizens of twenty-one years 
of age being clectors, and the same parties precisely | 
being eligible. The Executive is composed of a! 
President, with a palace, 600,000 francs a-year, some 
patronage, and very little real power as long as he 
keeps within the limits of the Constitution. Be-| 


side him is a Council of Ministers, and a Council of}. 


State, which is a kind of court of legislative revision 
and appeal. The President must be thirty years) 
of age full, be a Frenchman born, and have never | 
been other than a Frenchman—that is to say, have | 
never been so thoroughly naturalized in any other | 
country as to lose his rights as a Frenchman. | 

The usual declarations relative to the sacredness | 





of property—of life; the abolition of the punish- |, 


ment of death in all political cases ; the sanctifica- | 


tion of the right of association, and speaking and}, 


writing freely, make up almost the sum and substance , 
of the new written Constitution of France. | 

To say that it will be more lasting than its prede- | 
cessors would seem to argue much faith ; but I pos- | 
sess that amount of faith. It may have rude shocks; | 
it may have an ¢nferregnum even of monarchy, and | 
then a bloody civil war; it may have more insurrec- | 
tions, when the provoked royalists shall have ex-| 
hausted every other scheme; but the Republic is | 
the normal form of government in France, and I say) 
with all my heart, as on Sunday the 12th Novem-| 
ber was chaunted by all the clergy of Paris, Domine 
salvem fac rempubliceim, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, | 


Since I wrote Iast month, events have immensely |, 


changed, and candidates have obtained a wholly dif- | 
ferent position. Louis Napoleon is now no longer, 
the candidate of the ignorant peasantry and the Bo-| 
napartists, but the name round which have rallied. 


all the hatreds, envies, and jealousies which exist in || 


the Republic. The ignorant peasantry support him | 
from an engovement of glory, from a belief that he| 
will lighten taxation, froin obedience to the hints of | 
priests and rich proprietors, and, in fine, because | 
they are ignorant peasants ; the royalists, Carlists, | 


and Orleanists, in the desperate hope of his folly || 


producing a civil war, by which they may arrive, 
one or the other, to the throne, The better Carlists 





publicans in power for having refused, in February, 
March, April and May, to march with a man of 
such tainted character; F. Barrot, because he was 
his advocate; A. Dumas, from the same sycophancy 
which made him toady Montpensier, Louis Philippe, 
Joinville, the Republic, Lamartine—anybody who 
comes in his way. A rare few among the republi- 
cans aud socialists will vote for him in honest good 
faith, believing him to be a republican. 

The next candidate is Cavaignac. This young 
general, who gained his post by ambition, and by 
very strange conduct in June, has since won the 
hearts of a large body by his firm conduct, his 
frankness, his manliness. He has become more po- 
pular far of late even than he wasat first. I myself at 
first doubted him, because I could not forgive his 
conduct to Lamartine and the rest of the commission 
in June, when he allowed the insurrection to get 
ahead in order to gain merit by putting it down. 
There is a charitable interpretation can be put on 
this, which is, that had the insurrection not been put 
down in June, after getting ahead, but stifled in the 
bud, it would have burst out ata later period. This 
is probable. But however this may be, it is now 
certain that Cavaignac is an honest and sincere re- 
publican—that, if elected, the Republic with him is 
safe. He has neither the ambition nor the chance 
to be more. Men see this, and all the calm and 
moderate republicans, all the sincere ex-liberals, 
who love monarchy, but know that it can come back 
only knee-deep in blood—all the lovers of peace, 
law, order, at any price—all those who, caring not for 
forms of government, but for guarantees against re- 
volution, will vote for Cavaignac. ‘The large ma- 
jority of the Chamber is with him—they are at work 
individually in the provinces, opening the eyes of the 
peasantry and shopkeepers of the country towns ; 
an immense body of the National Guard is with 
him; so is the National, Siecle, Debats, and all the 
‘influential journals of the provinces. More than 
this, a very large body of the ultra-republicans, who 
do not approve of Cavaiguac, will vote for him simply 
to preserve the Republie—prepared to combat the 
policy of Cavaignae afterwards in the National 
Assembly. 
Lamartine is still a candidate, and will receive 
very many votes, Had not Louis Napoleon risen 
like a phantom, the battle would have been tough 
between Ledru Rollin, Cavaignac, and Lamartine. 
But ‘‘ the nephew of my uncle” has spoiled all. This 
absurd candidateship of a name, of a memory of the 
pent, this Richard aping Oliver Cromwell, this hero 





of Boulogne following in the footsteps of the hero 
of Marengo, has upset all calculations. The coun- 
| try is yet in all the besotted ignorance in which it 
was kept by priests and Bourbons, lawyers and 
Orleans, and in which under the monarchy it would 
-havye remained for evermore; and it is this igno- 
rance, which the Republic will scarce remove under 
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two generations, which is the force of this shadow, 
of this theatrical avenger of Waterloo. Meanwhile 
he has crushed the hopes of Lamartine; and the 
votes given to the great poet, statesman, and orator, 
will be those of personal admiration and of friends. 
Ledru Rollin is the candidate of the stern demo- 
eracy of France; and the votes given to him may be 
counted with awe, for behind every paper put in the 
ballot-box for him is a musket ready for its work, 


and not only ready, but desirous of doing battle for |! 


the democracy. Let the enemies of the Republic 
count the army of the commonwealth. Alongside 
him, and equally ready to share the dangers of the 
struggle, are the enthusiastic supporters of Raspail, 
Louis Blane, Proudhon, Cabet, &ec., who will all 
have votes. 

The other candidates, and persons on whom votes 





will be wasted—-Henry V., Joinville, Barbes, Pierre || 
Napoleon, Guizot, Thiers—are not worthy of notice, || 


as the numbers given to them will be small; still 
they will count against the candidate who heads 
the poll. 

Who out of all these will be first President of the 
French Republic ?—Cavaignac. | 

Such is my conviction, and I will explain why. | 
The law is explicit. The candidate who presents) 
himself to be elected must obtain, to be the elect of 
universal suffrage, a clear half, and one over, of all 
the votes given. ‘That is to say, if eight millions 
vote, he must obtain four million votes and one. 
Now I feel certain in my own mind that no single 
man will obtain this majority. My opinion may be 
incorrect, very possible—but I feel an intimate con- 
viction of the fact. Louis Napoleon will certainly | 
head the poll ; but this will not be that the country 
is in his favour. Suppose eight millions of men to. 
vote, and divide the votes under a supposition :— 








Louis Napoleon, ............ 3,000,000 

CPD, sarees caccesiecnea 2,000,000 } 
NS oo ididkveedocebs 500,000 | 
pO Oe ae 1,000,000 
EI Sek panes son races 300,000 
Thetis Blame, ...... 00.000. 200,000 | 
Votes wasted, ............... 1,000,000 





8,000,000 

Not nearly so many will vote, in all probability | 
but the numbers are, perhaps, something like proba- 
bility. Well, taking them as such, the election will 
go to the Chamber, which will find three millions of | 
votes given to the candidate of the re-action, of mo- 
narchy, of royalism, and five to those of the Republic, 
of democracy and socialism. The Chamber’s task 
will be clear. It will respect the will of the nation, 
and select a man from among the majority. 

I may be mistaken, and France may be subjected 
to the disgrace of being represented before the world 
by the “nephew of my uncle.” In this case one of 
two things :— Either he will remain gagged beside 
the Chamber, which will impose ministers upon him— 
or a republican insurrection, headed by Cavaignac, 
Marrast, Ledru Rollin, Barbes, Raspail, &c., will 
declare a temporary dictatorship, and keep the power 
in their hands until they have had a few years to 
teach and enlighten the people. If this happen, if 


'|that this expression of the will of a people, 





1793 return in France, whose fault? That of the 
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re-action, of thecounter-revolution, ofthemonarchical 
faction, which have refused to let the Republic have 
atrial. Ithashad none. The nine months of par- 
_turition count for nothing. France became a re- 
public only de facto on the 12th November. The 
new firm will tanction completely only on the instal- 
lation of the President. Had the Republic have 
| been tried ten years, and found wanting, I should 
| sopepoenene this haste to kick at it; but the present 
rabid movement of re-action is but the senseless out- 
ery of faction which has lost its sway and is eager 
| to recover it. 

| A few days will decide everything. In my next 
| 1 will endeavour to record a faithful picture of the 
| phases, crises, and the characteristics of this elee- 
| tion—the most vast which the world ever yet saw, 
ithat of the President of the United States decided 
the same week as this momentous battle of the ball 
lot-box. For myself, my sympathies would be with 
| Lamartine, a great, cood, and honest man; but, mix- 
|ing much with the french people, and questioned 
| repeatedly as to the best candidate for selection, I 
| have never hesitated once to reply, “vote for Ca- 
vaignac.’” Last month my opinion was different ; 
but the monarchists, Thiers, Girardin and others, 
had not unmasked themselves. The country is now 
in danger, the Republic is at stake, and it behoves 
every honest man to veil his eyes, conceal from him- 
self the object of his affection, and vote for the cause 
of liberty, enlightenment, civilization and progress, 








PRUSSLA, 

The struggle between the Prussian people, and 
Parliament, and the King, is one of the most striking 
features of the revolutionary year. It is, as yet, 
when I write, peaceful, tranquil, calm—more wordy 
|| than hurtful; and it may end so. If so, the King 
1 is beaten. Ifthe people and the legislature can go 

on avoiding insurrection and civil war, they must 
come out of the pacific resistance victorious; the 
iright is on their side. The Prussian nation has 
‘ele ected a parliament by universal suffrage to repre- 
‘sent their wishes. {t is mere absurdity to argue 
this 
|assembly, is not more justly master than the King. 
If government be made for the people, and not the 
people for the government, the power which the 
nation approves of is certainly that which has most 
right to govern. Nobody can in his senses believe 
that the masses, the component parts which make 
up a nation, have not more right, collectively, than 
all the kings, kaisers, emperors, or Casars in the 
world. The King of Prussia is in opposition with 
the nation. Who must yield ¢ The millions, or the 
jack-booted individual, who eats, and drinks, and 
sleeps, and smokes at Potsdam, and who calls him- 
self monarch ? The question is scarcely deserving 
of an answer. Nothing justifies a king in resistance 
to the will of his people, but some doubt upon which 
side is the majority. Here, however, the army and 
the nobles alone are with the King. For my part, I 
think a mutual spirit of concession will end the 
matter ; the King will grant a liberal ministry, the 
Parliament will accept it. But no one can count on 
the march of events; and I must therefore notice the 
conclusion of this struggle next month, 
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NOVEL APPLICATION OF HIDES. 


We have recently seen in operation a machine pa- 
tented by Mr. W. A. Foster, of Glasgow, for the purpose of 
cutting up hides, without a break, into cords or thongs 
measuring, according to their breadth, from 200 to 
1,600 yards; and the length depending necessarily also 
in some measure upon the size of the skin. T “4 form 
of the present machine confines its working to com- 
paratively small skins; but if Mr. Foster had been in 
existence at the time when land was given away freely 
on strange conditions sometimes, with his machine he 
might have brought a circuit of several miles with 
facility within one hide—Jike a celebrated character 
amongst the ancients, he might have comprehended a 
large capital within the circle of a single hide. The object 
of the patentee is less ambitious. The first design of his 
_ patented machine was to cut driving belts for machines, 
which they accomplish in one piece, without joints, by 
a very interesting process, as those of our readers 
conversant with machines will readily comprehend. 
These belts evidently answer their design remarkably 
well—can be cut to any breadth, and work more plea- 
santly than the old description, from the absence of 
rivets. In following out this object it recurred to 
Mr. Foster to cut thongs with his machine, in the first 
instance, for the purpose of spinning intohide ropes forthe 
tillers of vessels. This description of rope has, in all ages, 
been used for tillers in preference either to iron chains or 
hempen ropes. The common hide rope, made from thongs 
cut by hand, and measuring six or seven feet in length, is 
a clumsy and unartistical affair, by no means creditable to 
the progress of science. The new rope, on the other 
hand, has all the smoothness and neatness of the finest 
hempen cord, and has a neater and more uniform ap- 
pearance than the finest ropes. We understand that it 
has given perfect satisfaction wherever it has been ap- 
plied; and some ropes have been sold containing over 
twenty miles of this thong. The thongs have been 
twisted into every size of rope or cordage, aud, especi- 
ally when made from leather, are found to be highly valu- 
able from their capacity to resist all the influences of 
weather or climate. They may be used with the ut- 
most security in circumstances where ordinary ropes 
chafe or cut and require continuous watchfulness. 
When exposed to the severest frost, they retain 
their ordinary pliability; while hempen ropes be- 
come quite rigid. As cords, they have been used in 
power-looms for the shuttles, and have a decided prefer- 
ence as a matter of economy over cotton cord, which has 
been hitherto employed. The original price is higher ; 
but the endurance of the leather cord renders it ulti- 
mately the cheaper article of the two. There is no pur- 


pose, where strength, durability and permanent flexi- 
bility are requisites, to which it may not be applied; 


but we feel conyinced that it should come largely into 
use in the ‘ship trade, where these qualities are of 
so much i Twelve thongs of } inch each 


spun together were found to carry 13 ewt., which for a 


rope of that diameter is considered a very great weight. 








The machine by which the thongs are manufactured, 
is as simple as it is efficient. It consists essentially 
of a circular table, supported on a vertical efit, 
carrying an angle-wheel, into which two others 
one of these communicates the motion from the drivi 
power, aud the other transfers motion to a horizontal 
spindle, which carries a wheel on its opposite extremi- 
ty, and which constitutes the first of a train connect- 
ing the circular motion of the table and the parallel 
motion of the cutter. The hide is, in the first instance, 
placed, in a wet state, upon a circular disc of wood; 
on this it is allowed to dry, and in the process of dry. 
ing, it adheres to the wood sufficiently to bear the ac- 
tion of the cutter. The disc, with the dry hide upon 
its upper surface, is fixed upon the table of the ma- 
chine, and the cutter being set to the greatest diameter 
which the hide admits, is depressed till its point pierces 
the hide quite through, and just touching the sur- 
face of the wood. For this adjustment there is an 
apparatus similar to that for setting the cutting tool of 
the iron-planing machine; and the traversing parallel 
motion is effected also by a similar mechanism, except 
that in this case the feed is continuous, and, therefore, 
the train by which the motion is communicated 
to the Jeading screw precisely resembles that em- 
ployed in the self-acting lathes. The cutter being 
set, motion is given to the machine—at present 
by a foot-crank—and, by one revolution of the table, 
the irregular edges of the hide are cut off, and it now 
presents the appearance of a circular disc, firmly and 
solidly adhering to the wood. The process is now sim- 
ple; it consists merely in driving the machine and wind- 
ing up the thong as it is given off. The motion of the 
cutter towards the centre is adjusted by the train of 
wheels to the breadth of thong required; if the desired 
breadth be the eighth of an inch, the cutter travels just 
so much during a revolution of the table ; if two-eighths, 
the rate is doubled, and so on for any other breadth 
which it is desired to cut. . For many purposes the 
breadth is as fine as the sixteenth of an inch; and for 
others, it is occasionally as much as five-eighths. These, 
and indeed any other breadths, are cut by the machine 
with equal facility. 

The operation of the machine is peenliarly simple, 
and, with steam power acting on large tables, would 
produce thongs more rapidly than several men could spin 
from hemp. “The existing apparatus wrought with the 
foot, after the fashion of an 













at the rate of a mile per hour for each. ae in use ; 
and more than one knife can be used-when advisable. 
We believe the invention will ultimately Jead to a very 
large consumpt of hide and leather gopes for cord- 


age; and when one examines the m 
facility and simplicity of its wo 
provoking that the world should: 
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_» Tue Cholera has been approaching our shores for 
the last eighteen months. Its advance has been 
“heralded by thousands of articles and hundreds of 
pamphlets, Viscount Morpeth’s Health of Towns’ 
Bill was pressed forward on the assurance that the 
cholera was coming. Because the cholera had been 
developed in towns and cities of eastern Enrope, and | 
was adyancing with slow but steady steps westward, 
it became necessary to pass a bill for the better pre- | 
servation of health in towns; from which London, all 
the Scotch towns, and all the Irish towns were spe- 
cially excluded! A General Board of Health was'| 
appointed, who have issued long circulars, with volu- | 
minous instructions how to avoid and how to cure 

‘the cholera. 
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The General Board of Health urged, in their offi- 
cial circulars, the propriety of Pap 
their own homes, and the impolicy of 
hospitals, becausethey were convinced that this dis- 
ease was non-contagious. They might also have been 
convinced that the homes of the poor present often 
obstacles to the proper treatment of any disease, In 
many instances, the homes of the poor do not possess 
the means of treating headaches with propriety. We 
}also doubt whether the cholera is yet proved to be 
non contagious, The General Board of Health may 
think so, but other official persons think differently, 
and, therefore, vessels from Hamburg were put under 
quarantine to prevent their crews and passengers 
|from communicating to persons in this country a dis- 





The best of these instructions are the counsel to|| ease which, according to the Board of Health, is non- 


wear flannel, and to adopt a generous diet, because 
the majority of individuals who can afford to follow | 
them have already experience of their comfort. | 
Flannel and a generous diet—good food and warm | 
clothes—belong to that excellent class of prescrip-| 
tions thatcan do no harm. Those numerous persons | 
who are’prevented by circumstances frotn following | 
these directions are to be sympathised with and pitied, | 
for other reasons than the danger of cholera, al-| 
though that is immitent. 


contagious. 

The number of cases of cholera in this country to 
the 22d ultimo, is stated at 1,278—of deaths, 652; 
of recoveries, 232; and there remained under treat- 
ment 394 persons, according to the official report of 


'}the Board of Health. This report does not, we fear, 


include all the cases that have oceurred, although the 
medical authorities have endeavoured, undoubtedly, 
to obtain an accurate return. The fatality of the 





cholera in this country and on the contineat is pain- 
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ful. The deaths already reported are more than 
50 per cent, of the cases; but as 30 per cent. of all 
the cases were, at the date of report, under treat- 
ment, it may be suspected that the number of deaths 
will be 60 per cent. of the persons seized. A similar 
fatality has been remarked in the continental cities. 
The disease has been more severe in Edinburgh and 
Leith than in any other towns of England or Scot- 
land; and we have not heard of its appearance in 
freland. The cholera has existed in Edinburgh and 
Leith for nearly two months; and although the num- 
ber of cases is at present diminishing, yet while the 
causes exist, cholera or fever will claim its victims. 
In Edinburgh, a considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of houses, available at a rent within the means 
of ordinary artisans, has been made by railway pro- 
gress, while the population, especially amongst the 
labouring classes, has probably increased. The cause 
of disease cannot be always traced; but no man 
doubts now that the want of sanatory arrangements, 
and dissipated habits, are amongst the most effective 
allies both of fever and of cholera. : 

Some months ago we included several engravings 
in an article on sanatory reform. They were taken 
from sketches of localities in London. We intended 
to continue them, but Viscount Morpeth’s Bill was 
proposed ; a prospect of renovating the worst dis- 
tricts in our large cities was opened ; Europe was 
thrown into confusion from the progress of its re- 
volutions ; space was occupied with matter of 
pressing interest ; and partly, we confess, in the 
hope that a good purpose could not be served 
by recording the shame of our generation, we 
discontinued the series of engravings in our pos- 
session. These hopes are disappointed. The move- 
ment in sanatory affairs is backward. New streets 
are opened, when the old are pulled down, but no re- 
fuge is provided for those who inhabited the old. The 
poorest classes are compressed more closely together ; 
and, to this hour, the sanatory reforms implied in 
the opening up of new streets in old dark regions 
have been no better than the expulsion of the past 
tenants, without any provision for their future ac- 
commodation. They have, therefore, aggravated 
previous evils; and we believe that this consequence 
of the recent removals of many buildings in Edin- 
burgh has been noticed by the medical gentlemen of 
this city. 

Our former engravings were entirely confined to 
London. ‘Those now in our possession, which we 
shall continue from time to time, are also from draw- 
ings of localities in that metropolis. They do not 
need commentary or remark; they tell their own 
tale, without assistance from types. The first on 
page 815 is an accurate representation of St. Mary’s 
Burying-ground, in Russell Court, Drury Lane. 
The latter name is famous, and even persons who 
are neither playgoers nor acquainted with London 
localities may recognise in the name of Drury 
Lane a locality likely to be unsuitable for a ceme- 
tery. The little square is completely enclosed in 
houses of four or five flats. The lane from which 
persons enter to the burial-ground is narrow. The 
access is by one of the usual covered passages be- 
tween two houses. At the end of the passage there 
is a door that opens into the burial-ground. Through 








the iron bars of this door, the space covered with 
graves, and crowded with the remains of generations, 
presents the most desolate appearance that could be 
readily imagined. The sun can scarcely ever send a 
ray down on its surface in winter days. That surface 
is raised by continued burials considerably above the 
cellars or low flats of the surroundinghouses. The rain 
falling naturally on the ground, and that portion of 
rain which is more than its fair share, but is thrown 
from the roofs of “lands’’ around, as the houses 
would be termed in Scotland, has no proper outlet, 
but is drained into those cellars or low flats that we 
have already mentioned. One occupant stated that 
in his cellar there were often many inches of water— 
rain water which had been filtered through the 
graves and the mass of corrupt matter of which 
this churchyard is composed. The character of 
the water, ere it found its way to the cellars, 
may be easily supposed, and it taints an otherwise 
bad atmosphere most offensively. ‘The evaporation 
from the surface of the ground must be equally 
prejudicial. While other persons are urged to ven- 
tilate their rooms by the admission of air, the un- 
fortunate residents of Russell Court would gain by 
nailing down or building up their windows. We 
have heard in the country that the neighbourhood of 
churechyards is not prejudicial to health. Grave- 
diggers are said to be strong, vigorous, old, and long- 
living men. Instances have come under our obser- 
vation that tend to confirm this opinion. Our play- 
ground for seven or eight years of boyhood was an 
unoccupied field, closely covered with grass, within 
the inclosure of an old and most extensive burial- 
ground. It was in the centre of a small country 
village. Great ash and oak trees grew around the 
playground of the young and the resting-place of 
the dead. A road ran round three sides of the in- 
closure ; and it was lined partly with the cottages 
and partially with the large gardens of the vil- 
lagers. Upon the fourth side the young trees 
of a demesne, that swept away for miles, were 
casting their branches over the walls. The hills, 
their banks, and the little dales that surrounded the 
village were spotted with wood, enlivened by water, 
and heavy with rural riches. The grave digger was 
healthy, the villagers were healthy, and the school- 
boys were prodigies in that line, The difference 
between our circumstances and those of the children 
in Russell Court were greater than that between 
the old ruinous church on the top of our eminence, 
with the ivy growing through its walls, climbing up 
its sides, with little flowers taking root in their 
joints—and the dull brown brick houses that, to the 
great detriment of their inhabitants, surround St. 
Mary’s Burial-ground. 

We have seen four generations digging graves in 
one churchyard—the principal gravedigger, a son, 

a grandson, and a great grandson, all in the enjoy- 
ment of health and strength; amd there are not 
many workshops that ean produee t a parallel case ; 
but they were not engaged on St Mary’s burial- 
yard, Russell Court, Drury Lane. Whatever opi- 
nions may be entertained regarding the trade of a 
gravedigger in favourable circumstances, intramur: al 
cemeteries are objectionable, and their ne ighbour- 
hood prejudicial to the health of crowded localities. 
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Thre particular graveyard sketched in the engraving 
is most obnoxious. Even in the quiet covering of 
grass that nature throws over graves, it is deficient. 
Either the earth is so often turned over that grass 
is not permitted, or, in this damp and dense home 
of the dead, beneath the windows of the living, it re- 
fuses, to grow. We can hardly conceive a cemetery 
more desolate and more noxious than this St. Mary’s. 





Better far that one’s bones bleached above the de- 
sert’s drifting sands, than be decomposed amongst | 
the putrid mass of Russell’s Court, that emits mi- 
asma sufficient to impregnate with fever those wet 
clothes that, from wantof a drying-loft, are hung above 
the graves, to catch and keep the breath of the dead. | 
We observe that the Bishop of London has expressed 
an intention of interfering, to prevent further inter- 





ments in this locality; and we trust that in a few) 
months our engraving may no longer represent an) 
existing scene, “but one that is past. 

The second engraving is from a sketch taken in a 
court off Parker Street, in the same neighbourhood. 
Fogarty’s Buildings is, we are afraid, an Irish 
quarter. The houses are low, which is the only good 
feature that they present. ‘The appearance of the 
inhabitants befits the circumstances of their dwell- 
ings, for both are broken-down. Fogarty’s Buildings 
appear to be the refuge of the deserted. A census 
of the population would give dealers in lucifer- 
matches a majority. DPersons in these circum- 
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stances must live somewhere, and their homes 
must be proportioned to their means of paying 
rent; bat they might have clean houses, though 
poor and small. Cleanliness is singularly cheap, 
and, if society had once done its duty, would be 
within the circumstances of the poorest. They 
are least able to defend themselves. They are most 
incompetent to make terms. They must take such 
houses as they can get; and they can only get the 
| Worst. The law should, therefore, improve the 
_worst. The expense of putting water into houses, 
and sewers beneath them, is an absolute saving to 
the owner. The cost of other accommodations is 
|nothing more than outlay. Houses left in the position 
|of those in our sketch may pay a high per-centage 
| for a short time; but they are, in the e ond, less profit- 
able than others erected on the most approved sys 

|tems. The artist sketched Fogarty’s Buildings—not, 





|| however, for us to describe, but for others to see 


jone of those lanes, and certainly not one of the most 
objectionable, in which many thousands of the inha- 
bitants of London are compelled to make their resi- 
|dence. The old man at the furthest corner of the 
/eourt is probably closing a life of labour in des- 
'titution. The young woman standing idly on the 
|opposite side is extremely like a person who lives 
|rather by vice than by labour. A brother and sister, 


'|in the centre of the court, have learned already to 


quarrel, The boy further advanced in life has all the 
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preedcious appearance of au artful dodger. The fa- 
mily who are leaving the entrance are in the “lucifer” 
trade—a deserted fainily, or that of a widow and 
her orphans. Mothers in the middle classes of society 
are said to loye their children with the most un- 
bounded afféction; but they know not the sacri- 
fices borne for “ their own”’ by such squalid mothers 
as the one who is leaving Fogarty’s Buildings, 
Let ragged schools be multiplied in the neighbour- 
hood of Parker Street—make them industrial schools 
—and then give their pupils a helping hand in the 
start of life ; and such sacrifices may be remunerated. 
The boy, care-worn already, and the little girl, who 
looks quite cheerful in her rags, might live to make 
their mother’s old age better than her youth. She 
seems not merely woe-begone and poor, but slatternly; 
yet we have heard, ere now, of cases where children at 
an industrial school have completely revolutionized 
their homes, and made slovenly parents appear quite 
tidy and clean from the mere force of example. 

The third and fourth engravings are from draw- 
ings of alleys in the most crowded part of the city. 
Frying-pan Alley is not, we believe, a place of very 
creditable resort; and fortunately it is difficult 
to find. A stranger would have some trouble 
to reach it; and, at certain periods of the night, 
he might even have more to get out again. 
It is surrounded with old clothes shops, and the police 
of all towns have been practically defeated by the 
clothes-men, Orders against obstruction on the 
pavement are inoperative in the thoroughly Jewish 
and Irish quarters of large cities, In London the 
old clothes trade is supposed to be chiefly in the hands 
of the lower classes of Jewish traders. In Edinburgh 
and Glasgow the Irish have the best part of the busi- 
ness, The neighbourhood of Frying-pan Alley is 
literally covered with old clothes. They hang inside 
and outside of the shops and houses in batches. 
Their exposure in that way might be tolerable, but 
they are placed in heaps on the pavements of the nar- 
row lanes, and in the lanes themselves, so that pas- 
sengers require some skill and patience to avoid tum- 
bling into, or over, the stock of a dealer—who will be 
found generally squatted on the ground beside his 
assortment, A heavy shower clears away these col- 
lections of threadbare coats, discarded vests, and 
shocking bad hats ; but people cannot always com- 
mand rain when it is desirable, and a perpetual 
deluge would be requisite to keep the way to 
“Frying-pan Alley” open. The alley itself is 
not so remarkable as its approaches, The houses 
are neither so )} Bor close as in many parts 
of Edinburgh, ~ Filth is not so obtrusive as in 
dozens of wynd& in Glasgow. The sewerage is 
evidently defective: “The means of cleanliness that 
should exist in connection with every dwelling-house 
are apparently wanting. ‘The air is certainly ob- 
noxious in summer afternoons; but the tenants of 
the lowest flats keep their windows open, and so we 
presume that it must be of better quality without than 
within. The condition of the inhabitants is evi- 


dently miscrable/but we believeféspecting them, 
as respecting many others in similar circumstances, 
that their dwellings injure their morality, and their 
immorality makes their houses worse than they might 
But we can never have a thoroughly in- 


appear. 
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tellectual, moral, and religious poputation, in con- 
junction with Frying-pan Alleys. The destruction 
of health, life, and property by such places as 
Frying-pan Alley, is an important feature of the 
sanatory question. The time lost in sickness, that 
might be saved, in London alone is said to be equal 
to £1 annually for each inhabitant; more than two 
millions sterling for the metropolis. If other towns 
are equally in want of reformation—and we believe 
that the large manufacturing towns are in a worse 
position—we should nearly pay the interest of the 
national debt by living more comfortably than at 
present. The economy of time by the decrease of sick- 
ness would be a great advantage, but less, by all the 
difference between a sick-bed and the grave, than the 
economy of life. Men die “before their natural 
time,”’ because they are cooped up in narrow alleys, 
in close rodms, without the cheap conveniences of 
existence, and in a poisoned atmosphere. Last year 
the deaths in. Glasgow were one in eighteen of the 
population. No European city had an equal de- 
crease of life. London had less, but at least ten 
years on an average were cut off London lives, be- 
cause society hesitates to adopt a decided, a costly, 
but a necessary revolution in its habits, 

The evil does not stop with time. The coffin and 
the grave are not its last results. The mind is poi- 
soned, more decidedly even than the body, amid the 
influences of crowded rooms and lanes. Gin palaces 
always in the worst neighbourhoods. Mo- 
ralists say that the people are of a dissipated cha- 
racter, and the truth of that statement is obvious : 
but they forget that the locality feeds dissipation. 
We find sometimes sober, industrious persons in the 
worst positions ; we have met individuals of the strict- 
est character, and apparently of religiousattainments, 
in mostmiserable dens, and they were enabled fo resist 
the deteriorating influences around them. Themental 
phenomena are not without physical parallels, We 
found one-woman in Cock Alley, Norton Folgate, 
which forms the fourth of these sketches, who com- 
plained bitterly that her husband had so far to walk 
for his meals, We naturally suggested that, as the 
family could not find a worse, and might easily pro- 
cure a house in a superior street near his work- 
shop, they should remove. The suggestion had been 
made in the family before, but there was an obstacle 
in the conservatism of the husband’s mother, who 
had lived there for thirty-five years,and was attached 
to the locality. She had lived in Cock Alley for 
thirty-five years in the enjoyment of health, Others 
have lived for ‘their lives in pestiferons lancs, and 
preserved a deservedly high character. From neither 
fact, however, does it follow that Cock Alley is good 
for health or for morals, It is bad for both. — 

The sketch of Cock Alley, Norton Folgate, is on 
page 849. It is a dark, narrow, unwholesome alley, 
notwithstanding the fact that onc tenant has passed 
thirty-five of her life there, -When ‘she came 
first to live in the alley it had not all its presem 
attributes, The space in front‘was wide ang 
for children to play upon, and in summer. ¢ 
the tenants could wander over it as t oy 
In the course of years, an ‘‘ enterprising Specs 
was entered on for the amusement of the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants. A large theatre was built. It oc- 
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cupies, for a considerable distance, one side of the 
alley, and the circumstances of the opposite section 
may be easily. understood, The tenants live in 
@ great general nuisance. Their houses have no 
back ground or courts, Their cellars are transformed 
into water-closets. The sewer in tne middle of the 
alley is open, being formed merely by declivities from 
each side towards the centre. The rooms are 
small and badly lighted ; but the rents are high, and 
paid.in,advance. Smaller rents should procure good 
houses; but similar houses will always be provided 
until the State interfere to enforce sanatory regula- 
tions in the buildings of towns. 

These regulations will require a broader surface ; 
and for its attainment, a revolution in our modes of 
living is requisite. Railways have done much, and 
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FRYING-PAN ALLEY, SANDY'S ROW, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 











must yet do more, for the public safety in these mat. 
ters. London is already better supplied with cheap 
and rapid conveyance than any ether large town. 
Its omnibus travelling cannot be exeelled in that 
department in regularity and economy. The river 
divides it, and has long been a highway to steam 
power. With these ddvantages London is over- 
peopled, and requires. to be spread out over a 
larger and wider surface. All persons engaged in 
business must reside within a certain f¢ime of their 
shops, offices, or warehouses; Distance is not with 
them the mode of measurement. They compute by 
time, because time is one of their measures of cost. 
The intervention of railways will ultimately place all 
Lendon nearer to the purest country air, than St. 


Paul's Churchyard is now to Westminster. Some 
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years since, a village association was proposed for the 
erection of villages within four to ten miles of the 
metropolis. ], The scheme was comprehensive, and 
will, we hope, be ultimately adopted; but it was a 
great scheme, involving the erection of houses for 
350,000 persons, at an expenditure in railways, on 
ground and in buildings, of ten millions. This 
proposal was too extensive to command at once the 
requisite support. It did not offer a sufficient return 
of money to get upon the Stock Exchange favour- 
ably; while the old building societies had taken up | 
all the disposable savings of the class who wanted 
houses of their own, with gardens, if possible, at a 
cheap rate. 

The original plan was proposed by Mr. Moffat, an | 
architect of London, in September, 1845, The pro- 
spectus of another association, much more con- 
tracted, but quite similar in spirit to the first, was 
advertised in August last. ‘The capital proposed was 
£250,000, in 50,000 shares. The shares were, we 
understand, applied for readily. Little, however, can 
be done until the next Session of Parliament, when 
a bill will be sought for the purpose of limiting the 
responsibility of shareholders, 

A plan of the new village which they propose to 
erect in the first instance will be found on the adjoin- 
ing page. That plan, like the preceding sketches, 
explains the character, and many of the leading fea- 
tures, of the original. Air and space, wood and water, 
schools andchurches, shrubberies and gardens, around 
pretty self-contained cottages, in a group neither too 
large to deprive it of a country character, nor too| 
small to diminish the probabilities of social inter- 
course, form tempting attractions. Three classes 
of houses are contemplated in this village. The 
rents of the first will be £40 per annum and 
upwards; of the second, £30 per annum and 
upwards; and of the third, from £12 10s. to £18 per 
annum, Although these rents include a ticket per | 
first, second, or third class carriages on a railway to | 
and from London for one person, yet they are higher | 
than labourers, or even than many classes of artisans, | 
could afford to pay. This first village is, however, | 
only in the way of an experiment, and prices will be 
reduced as the originators ean secure support and 
induce railway directors to appreciate the advantages 
to them that the scheme affords. They are most 
desirous that the shares should be chiefly taken by 
persons who intend to reside in the village. They 
want the occupiers to be also the owners of the 
premises. The nominal rents are, therefore, of less 
importance. The site of the village, of which we 
publish a plan, is near Ilford station, on the Eastern 
Counties Railway. The ground rises gently from a 
fine lake in the centre, and the springs which form) 
the lake will, in the first place, very naturally sup- 
ply the houses of the villagers, at a limited outlay. 
The construction of gas-works is comprehended in 
the original plan of the village associations; but 
the existing gas-works might supply the village at a 
less price than the inhabitants could manufacture on 
their own account. Railway levels might be advan- 
tageously used for the conveyance of either gas or 
water; and we do not think that the railway direc- 
tors have yet exhausted the sources of revenue open 
to them in this and in other respects. The site of 
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the new village has been secured af one-tenth of 
the price usually paid for building-sites within 
the precincts of London. The complete number of 
houses, from 800 to 1000, will be erected at onee, and 
therefore more economically than if they were built 
by single individuals in detached portions. The 
sewerage, gas, and water pipes will be put down in 
the same manner—and more cheaply, therefore, than 
if the streets were cut open, tortured, and turned over 
by each new comer. Space will be left for charehes, 
halls, schools, and open ground, so far as can be 
possibly requisite. The site itself will furnish bricks 
for its future cottages, outhouses, and garden walls, 
The arrangementof drains, cesspools, andother places 
for the lodgment and decomposition of animal and 
vegetable matter, will be perfect from the first. The 
intention of the projectors is to raise a town of 5,000 
to 6,000 inhabitants complete at once. The associ- 
ation is desirous that the various tenants should 
purchase their houses by shares, or by instalments. 
They are, in short, a building society on a large 
scale, conducted, therefore, at a trifling per centage 
on the business—and with the advantage of acting 
out their schemes without aumoyance or interference 
by less perfect plans of other builders, and with 
all the advantage that scienee or capital affords. 

The success of this plan depends greatly on the 
proceedings of the railway companies. If they in- 
sist upon adhering to the present high fares, and 
long empty trains of carriages, with heavy engines, 
they may render their lines inoperative for purposes 
of this nature. On the other hand, if they would 
employ a lighter class of engines, with carriages 
sufficient merely to accommodate their passengers 
to new villages within a short distance of large 
towns, they might create a new and paying traffic. 
The public do not require leng lumbering trains, 
sufficiently heavy to tear up and destroy rails, bat 
frequent and light trains that would pass. the lines 
without the slightest injury to them. 

Many objections are always started to schemes of 
this nature. The village wil! only remove the best 
classes out of large towns, and keep the poorer still 
pressed together in damp, close, unhealthy dwellings. 
This is one objection, originating in narrow minded. 
ness, The village houses would certainly accommo- 
date the best classes of artisans, of clerks, and 
of tradesmen—the men who were steady, indus 
trious, and economical—who had saved a little, 
and were endeavouring to save alittle more. This 
class deserve to have their interests consulted, 
They are not the world’s drones. They do not live 
on society, but socicty rests on them. ‘They are the 
main pillars of the fabric, who should be fastened 
and clinched into the State by every nail that we 
can legitimately drive and rivet. If, therefore, the 
village scheme only wrought for their advantage, 
that surely would be no objection to its adoption. 
They must dwell somewhere ; and if they are partly 
drawn out of large towns, the pressure is lightened, 
rents are reduced, and better houses remain to be 
possessed by those who ¢annot follow them. Objec- 
tions are stated on municipal grounds. 2m@e pro- 
spectus of this village association s ts s 
states that as the occupiers will 
owners, the poor-rates must be very light. 
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poor-rates of the village itself would be nothing. 
At this point, however, we see good reasons for 
parting with the projectors. As such schemes 
advance, the municipal boundaries of large towns 
_must be extended to embrace greater circles, The 

villagers of Ilford would be essentially inhabitants 
of London. ‘Their business would be in the me- 
tropolis; their interest in its police regulations, 
and in the efficiency of its police force, would rather 
be increased than reduced. Their responsibility for 
public institutions should not therefore be diminished. 
Already there is considerable inconvenience conse- 
quent upon the residence of wealthy parties out of| 
towns in which they have only offices that the inha- 
bitants must protect. The evil has, ere now, suggested 
the remedy we have mentioned, and which would) 
doubtless be applied as the towns were beaten out 
and the adjacent country studded with cottages and 
gardens. This prospect is not very dark. It should | 
not prevent the execution of the Ilford scheme, and 
the adoption of many others of a similar character. 
From the natural burthens of society, men cannot 
hope to escape by merely changing their position 5, 
but they need not, out of revenge, determine to dwell 
in fever hospitals—and many of the districts in po- 
pulous towns would not be erroneously classified if| 
they were placed under that head. 

One class of. public companies are materially in- 
terested in this project, and in every step towards 
sanatory reform, the diminution of sickness, and the 
extension of life. The sentence will suggest to every 
individual the Life Assurance Societies. Upon what- | 
ever principle their business is conducted, they gain | 
by the extension, as they lose by the contraction, of 
life. Any scheme, therefore, that offers to place | 
their members in a more healthy position is money | 
gained tothem. Whatever plan reduces the average | 
mortality diminishes also their annual risk, and, in| 








the same proportion, increases their ultimate profits. | 
They want now an eligible investment for money, | 
which is on the market a very drug. They cannot | 
meet large borrowers on undoubted security with | 
a high rate of interest. They should, therefore, | 
afford facilities for small investments on the part of| 
their members in villages of the character that we | 
have been describing. With the security of the cot- | 
tage and garden itself—with the policy and the pre- | 
miums paid thereon—they would stand safe above | 
all possible loss; while the investments, unlike that. 
of money sunk in trade, would remove, in the average 
of cases, the lapse of their policies by several years. | 
We recommend the subject to the consideration of 
the accountants and directors of these companies, | 
who would find it for their interest to aid in building | 
Ilfords, 

The past and present state of large towns is incon- | 
sistent with the condition, the knowledge, and the. 
interests of society. acts do not tell quickly on the | 
world; but the melancholy consequences of the 
crowding that has existed in all large cities cannot 
be for ever repeated in vain. ‘The ancients seem to 
have attended better to sanatory arrangements than 
their successors; but, with the existing scientific 
helps to motion, the future will be culpable if 
it do not beat all the past. A complete change 





in many social arrangements may become ne- 
cessary, but they should be made at any cost. 


Long and ill-divided hours of labowr have nar- 
rowed the circle within which men are obliged 
to exist. The artisan, who has to take dinner 
within an hour, cannot live far from his place of 
business. The shopkeeper or the clerk is generally 
in better circumstances, because his dinner hour is 
longer, and the breakfast hour precedes the com- 
mencement of his daily labour. Alterations of a 
beneficial character might be made in these arrange- 
ments, which would aid greatly the efforts to widen 
towns. We have already stated that people have 
not now to do with distance, but with time. The 
station of the Eastern Counties is in Shoreditch, 
which leads by Bishopsgate Street, in a direct line 
through the city, to London Bridge. This line of 
street passes through the districts of London almost 
exclusively occupied by offices and “ eating houses.” 
To a large portion of business-inen and persons in 
their employment, Ilford, by railway, is absolutely 
nearer than Trafalgar Square on foot. If the rail- 
way arrangements were nearly convenient, which 
they would be made if the business promised to pay 
the railways, villages like that proposed upon the 
Eastern Counties line would be nearer City business 
than a residence in the West End. 

We necd not, therefore, despair of secing every large 
town, within acircleof miles around its present suburbs, 
surrounded with new suburbs, abounding with all 
the advantages of town and all the attractions of 
country life. The scheme involves the most impor- 
tant revolution that can be suggested in this country. 
A scheme for economising health, life, morals and 
money should not want advocates; it will not want 
opponents. Ifthedungeons rented highin large towns 
would not let, they wouldsoon bedestroyed. If tenants 
were in circumstances to demand the changes neces- 
sary to make a good residence, they would be speedily 
obtained; and we should then have fewer of those 


1p , ; 
fever and cholera enemies, that, in one shape or other, 


cut down more of our population yearly and untime- 
ously than ever did the fiercest wars in which the 
blood of the nation was freely and often needlessly 
shed, 

We should remember that railways in London 
suffer under disadvantages ; they cannot approach 
the centre of the city. But if, with that material 
obstruction, railways can aid the health of London, 
what might they not accomplish for Edinburgh, 
which they intersect from east to west—for Glasgow, 
which they almost divide from north to south—for 
Liverpool and Manchester, where they are brought 
forward to a short distance from the centres of busi- 
ness—for Birmingham, which they have nearly 
thrown down—and for all the other large towns, 
completely bronght within their influence ? Dublin 
has already drawn more of this kind of benefit out 
of railways than any other large town, in proportion 
to its population. The lines on the south aud north 
side of its celebrated bay are studded with stations, 
and every station has its village. Belfast, in a pre- 
cisely parallel position, is following the same course. 
In Scotland, railways have been more used as 4 
“ street leading home” at Dundee than in any other 
town. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, they are aseful 
as a conveyance to summer lodgings ; but they are 
seldom employed by business men as the road to 





their permanent residences. 
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LITERARY 


Forty Dayz in the Desert. 


about Jerusalem.’ London: A, Hall and Co. 


THF author of this interesting volume is already fayour- 
ably known to the publie, both 
pen. “ Walks rie Jerusalem” is a popular book; with a 
subject that has been so often ably handled, that it now is 


difficult to render popular. There is no part of the world of || 


which fuller and heiter accounts have been published than 
of Palestine. It has therefore become dangerous eround, 
But the work to which we refer has achieved popa-| 
larity, The author is an enthusiast. Every man who 
expects to write a good book on Eastern etiairs must be an 
enthusiast. A dull though an able statistician would make 
nothing of Damascus, He would break down utterly 1m | 
Petra——would find Beyrout even yet the most interesting 
port on his journey—would masten to Smyrna to inquire 
after figs—to Constantinople to learn the state of the 


Sultan’s tinances—or to A Vik dilibein for a note of the Pasha’s || 


last shipment of cotton. The Mediterranean is this author's | 
favourite sea, the Nile his pet river. 
says :— 


Of the former he! 


“ What a halo seems to hang over the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean! such as invests no other place on earth. The empires 
whose revolutions fill the stirring page of !istory, from its dawning 
hght down to modern times, are ali around; some, as Tyre and 
Carthage, having indeed utterly perished ; but others, like Egypt, 


leaving behind a glorious legacy of monumental records. Where | 


can we wander in this beautiful sea, without being reminded of th 
great and the good of p ast ages? Our footst teps 
tract of sages and poets, of prophets and apostles, or of Him who 
is greater than all.” 


The details of a preparation for a journey from Cairo | 


by the auther of “ Walks! 


through his pencil and his | | 


REGISTER. 


\ framework of his naked ribs, and tis bowes 
|} falling asunder and Meached wv heat and wind, seme to mark the 
| appointed track upon whieh lis strength was spent.” 

‘| Egypt is still under the enrse of vermin. Miss Marti- 
neau complained sadly of their annovanee. Messrs, Irby and 
Mancles were liunted by them wherever they turned. This 

‘author folded his own sheets, spread his earpet, kept the 

Arabs at a distance, and enjoyed an entire exenyption from 

all the plague s, 


throuch the ghas'] 


1 
| de party reached Suez at the same time with the steamer 
| which brought the Overland Mail from Bombay. The arrival 
offered the traveller an opportunity of gathering up his own 
I| stray thoughts of home. He h: il been struck with the 
respect ] paid to the name of his country in the desert, and 
‘in the ickiv 1 Ners by the earavan he saw part of the 
| prize. Ik vas only a small portion of the value that the 
[| Bombay steamer could bathe if it hal been a floating 
|! hospital, freighted only with the sick. 
He mentions one sad case —but cases of that nature are of 
The sacrifices that England asks her 
ch ildren to make are often very heen. The offeer dying 
on the passaye home was only one of many who have ruined 
health without obtaining fortune in the service of their 


daily Occurrence 


| country : 


“Tt was after my return from the desert, myself broken in 
“health, when standing on the deck of Che small steamer which 
plies from Cairo to Alexandria, that wi old medical friend, 
residing in the former piace, came on board wits # patient, a 
young officer, to whom he begged me to render auy attentions 





‘and when | saw him borne down stairs, I inuch questioned 
whether be would even reach Alexandria alive, Ltound that 
he had been some years in India, though young, and had 
already returned home once for the benefit of his health: but 


| 6 , 
are ever in the || in my power, ‘ Iie may die,’ observed he, ‘at any moment ; 

| 

i 

i 


| 


through the wilderness, or anywhere else, are now so well | isearcely had he again set foot on the fatal shore of Hindostan 


known that we pass them by, as does the author, quietly. | 
We shonld remark that the volume abounds with beat fu 
illustrations, of which the first is Cairo. 
on the Ist October, not of the last October, but, we presume, 
the one immediately preceding it. 
the overland mail to Suez, and, therefore, as far as that 
town, though in, they seemed not to be of, the desert ; 
for, in some respects, Egypt has again become a highway of 


Their route was that of | 


| 

| 

7 

The } arty started | 


ere he was warned to return inst: a ed if he would save his life. 
te bad ee n but four months abs tfiow England, when 
thus, with death in his looks, and nu vb! ‘to move without the 
a of two men, he was fichting his way back agnia. 
He had left Bombay withol it a servant; on his arrival at Saez 
i was uuable to proceed, lingering fora fortnight in its wrete hed 
thotel; then, with a de ‘ape rate effort, he got ucross to Oairo, 
where he hud been under the care of my friend for another 
|fourteen days. lie had been getting all this while gradually 
Peres but bis spirit was un! broken—the de ssert, be Sald, Was 
i behind him, and every day would bring him nearer to bis 





the nations. On the secona day of the journey the author twee who was anxiously expecting lim; ‘and, then,’ he 


writes what would seem absurd, if we forget that he was an 
experienced traveller, who had been ere then in the desert: 


| 


“What most surprised me was the elasticity of spirits I ¢g 
rally experienced in the wilderness. The dry pure air probably had 
much to do with this. Sometimes the sense of free movement 
over the boundless expanse was indeseribably and wildly eestatie . | 
in general the incidents of our little caravan seemed sutlirient 
stimulus, and a universal cheerfalness prevailed amony us in those 


hours of dawn.” 

When the sun was up, they felt the miseries of thirst in 
the desert, and the water was always bad. The evidence 
of this witness regarding the wilderness corresponds exactly 
with that of previous travellers. He says :— | 

“There is a terrible and triumphal power of the sun upon this | 
wide region of sterility and death, like that of a despot over a 
realm blighted by his destructive sway; no trace of yerdure is 
there but the stunted shrubs, which struggle at wide intervals 
mugut the sandy bed of some dried watercourse ; no sign of living 
thing but the barrow of the rat, the slimy trail of the serpent, « 
the earcase of the camel who makes his grave as well as his home 
in the wilderness, met with in every staze of decay, from the mo- 
ment when the vultures have but just fleshed their beaks in his 
fallen corpse, till, stripped of every integument, the wind whistles | 

VOL. XV.——-NO. CLXXX 








i said, kindly pressing my hand, ‘vou must come and see we.’ 
1 But that meeting will never happen on this side of the grave. 
| Little know the sons of the desert, who look with awe upon 

| the power of England, of the sacrifices by whieh it is par- 
| chased,’ 


The ruling passion was strong to the last, The young 
oflicer’s ** You must come and sce me’’ was an evidence of 
the strength of hope in his mind. ‘The tourist's deseripton 


of the homeward mail and its passengers is not ealeulated 
to allure people to India, Such statements make one re- 
gret less the monopoly of the East India Company, whieh 
is still sufficiently powerful to throw a blight over the 
prospe cts of those Europeans who would attempt to settle 
in India without the influence of their shadow ; bet antil 
India be colonised to some extent, and especially in these 
districts that may be regarded as the backbone of that vast 
country, and which are not deleterioas to Europeans, its 
affairs cannot be well adniinistered, and its valec 
cannot be fully understood, The Overland Mail i not, we 
suspect, a an advantageous discovery for invalids, The voyage 
from Bombay to Suez is long, but the vessel is generally 
crowded. Across the desert mint be bad. Caive, to the 
So 
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sick, can only be an intolerable bore. The Nile will have 


few charms for them. They would not give one glimpse of 


the cliffs of Dover for all the Pyramids. The re-embarka- 
tion at Alexandria again in a crowded steamer is another 
welcome annoyance ; but still, to the sick, it is annoying. 
There is a great change in all these matters from the quiet 
ship and the sea-breeze of the old but long passage round 
the Cape. 


‘« We halted a moment to give our camels a little brackish 
water at the well of Suez; and, as we proceeded towards the 
town, encountered a file of those old-fashioned carriers, laden 
as described, who may find, some of these days, their occupa- 
tion gone, by the construction of a railroad, or the revival, at 
least, of the canal of the old Egyptian kings. Next issued 
forth several of the light vans in which the passengers are 
conveyed to Cairo, their Arab drivers furiously cracking 
their whips, and urging along the slight but sinewy horses at 
top speed over the gravel. From beneath the awnings which 
shaded these carriages peeped forth faces, from which, for the 
most part, all trace of the rose of England had for ever 
vanished ; pale women with sickly children, tended by dusky 
Indian ayabs, bronzed and sinewy-Jooking men, too, negligent 
in costume and indifferent in look, but with all that calm 
hauteur which cleaves to the masters of the world, some of 
whom, indeed, appeared to be seasoned to the climate; while 
others, stricken by its fatal influence, seemed hurrying home 
but to die, or drag out the remainder of a life robbed of that 
elasticity of nerves and spirits which alone can render it de- 
sirable—with whom to reach once more the chalk cliffs of 
England, and to breathe again the air of her green fields, is 
the one absorbing feeling.” 


The meeting with the Overland Mail was only an inci- 
dent in the desert, to the tourist who went out there not to 
meet the living, but to seek and study the memorials of the 
dead. In returning, a month afterwards, to Cairo, he met 
another overland mail—one of a far more melancholy cha- 
racter—the great caravan of pilgrims from Cairo to Mecca, 
across the desert. The one line of communication is in- 
creasing daily. The other is yearly falling away. The 
time will come when a daily overland mail will pass over the 
desert’s neck from Cairo to Suez, and from Suez to Cairo. 


It is equally probable that by that time the mail from Cairo | 
to Meeea will have been abandoned—the zeal of the Moslems | 
for their own faith is yearly setting more into a mere tradi- | 


tional formality, without effecting any change in their minds 
favourable to a better system. 
In the neighbourhood of Suez the traveller endeavoured 


to trace the progress of another, a long past, and a far) 
greater caravan, that crossed the desert from Egypt. A /j| 


considerable portion of this part of the work is occupied 
with elaborate, and to us interesting, statements regarding 
the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. The map of the 
country, and the plan of the supposed route, will be highly 
useful to the student of Biblical literature. For a number 
of days the traveller, with his small party of Bedouins, traced 
the presumed route of the Israelites after the Red Sea had 
been opened to afford them a passage, and its receding 
waters had closed upon their foes. Their route, from the 
statement in the Old Testament, was generally recognised by 
him without much difficulty. Their passage was a great 
event, for it impressed names on places and wells in the 
desert that have never since been changed. As the party 
approached Sinai and the Serbel, the country which had been 
over all the route necessarily solemn from ‘its very loneli- 
ness, became wilder and sterner in its features. 


“ We had now entered the point of transition from the sand- 
stone to the granite region. There was a stern oppressive gran- 
deur in the long, narrow, winding valleys, with their dark and 
awful walls towering abrupt on either land, without a sonnd or 
sign of living thing; no vegetation relieved the sandy depths of 
the defile, except the solitary acasia trees, whieh, though rugged 








and fenced with long sharp spines, by which my¥ feet and hands 
have often been torn, 1 learned to love, for its delicate which 
blossoms, and still more for their exquisitely fragrant scent, white 
I think unsurpassed by that of any other flower, and which, espe- 
cially in the desert, is worth a whole parterre.” 


The most singular antiquities in the desert are the 
Egyptian hieroglyphies on the rocks at the Wady Maghara, 
and the Sinaitic inscriptions which are scattered over many 
rocks in that quarter of the desert. The former are in a 
state of good preservation, and represent victories gained 
by an early Egyptian monarch, probably over some of the 
desert tribes, whom he had chastised and pursued to this 
rocky defile, Of them, at page 46, the author says :— 

“Js it not almost too marvellous for belief that these tablets 
existed before the Exodus of the Israelites, when Moses, with al] 
his host, actually passed, beyond question, down the valley Mo. 
katteb, or a short distance below, on his way towards Wady 
Feiran and Sinai? They must be regarded, I presume, as among 
the most ancient seuiptures in the world; and yet it is evident 
that when they were executed the arts were by no means in their 
infancy, but that centuries, at least, had elapsed since their unknown 
and remote origin.” 


Immediately beyond Wady Maghara the greatest col- 
lection of Sinaitic writings on the rocks occur. They are 
said to be so numerous that they must have been the 
work of a great body of men. They are generally ascribed 
to the Hebrews, who are supposed to have adopied 
the method of recording their passage by the rocks, and 
the supposition is rather confirmed by their bad execution. 
The Hebrews’ were probably less advanced in arts and 
learning than their Egyptian taskmasters. The drawings 
both of the undoubted Egyptian hieroglyphies and of the 
Sinaitie writings which accompany the text, convey a very 
clear idea of their appearance. Concerning the proba- 
| bility of the Sinaitic writings being of Hebrew origih, we 
quote the following passage from the work :— 


‘*T have already alluded to the obseurity that still appears 
to hang over the origin of these inseripiions. ‘They were first, 
as Robinson informs us, mentioned about a.p, 535, by Cos- 
mar, Who supposed them to be the work of the ancient He- 
brews ; and even states that certain Jews, who bad read them, 
had explained them to lim as noting the ‘journey of such au 
one, out of such a tribe, on such a vear and month;’ just as 
even now, on the road to Mecca, similar inscriptions are to 
be seen, the work of Moslem pilgrims. This view was also 
taken by Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, in 1753; but without 
any one being, as yet, able to decipher the writings. It is but 
quite lately that Professor Beer, of Leipsic, after laborious 
study, has been able to do this. He pronounces them to be 
of Christian origin—probably the work of pilgrims to Mount 
Sinai. Christian monograms and crosses, as well as Greek 
inscriptions demonstrably older, as Dr. Lepsius aftirms, tend 
to prove this. The peculiar character itself approximates 
most nearly to the Cufic, and is supposed by Beer to have ap- 
pertained to the language formerly spoken by the Nabathwans 
of Petra, and other parts of the peninsula, (afterwards super- 
seded by the Arabic), and of which these inscriptions are 
almost the only existing traces. Dr. Lepsius agrees with 
Professor Beer as to the nature of the inscriptions, but re- 
gards them asthe work ofa Christian pustoral people, aud pot 
of mere passing pilgrims ; an opinion strongly borne out by 
their number, their often elaborate though rude ebaracter, 
and the remote spots in which they are sometimes met with, 
It is somewhat singular that there should be so many of them 
at this particular place; and some could only have exe- 
cuted by means of a ladder, or, at least, by clambering up the 
face of the rocks. They oceur here continually, though at 
intervals, all the way to Wady Feiran, and up to the very 
of Jerbal; there are also several on the upper road to Si 
which, doubtless, also orignally led to Feiran; but there is 
scarcely an instance about Mount Sinai itself, and none what- 
ever upon that mountain; nor, with a single exception, at 
Petra, bave any been as yet met with anywhere else in the 
peninsula—which is, to say the least, most singular, 

‘The opinion of the Germans is now pretty generally em- 
braced ; yet some recur to the old theory, that the inscrip- 
tions are in reality the work of the Israelites during theirae 
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Journ in the wilderness. The Rev. Mr. Forster, well known 
as the author of a work on the ‘ Arabians,’ is, it is said, now 
engaged in an elaborate essay on the subject of this aud other 
obsenre inscriptions throughout the world. He is said to hare 
frausiated more than a hundred of the inscriptions—records of | 
various incidents in the Exodus. The one in this character, in 
the quarries of Zourd, near Cairo, whence the Pyramids were 
built, alladed to by Robinson, but of which Lepsius seems to 
doubt the existence, is said to be a complaint of the Israelites 
during their cruel toils in Egypt. Wonderful indeed, if true!” 


Presuming that this information regarding the work of 
Professor Forster is correct, the publication of his essay 
would be a most valuable contribution to the world’s litera- 
ture; and might tend to confirm and settle more than one 





disputed point. It would certainly be a most remarkable 
fact, if, after the lapse of three thousand years, rude in- 
scriptions, graven on a rock, as with a pen of iron, were to 
aid in resolving difficult questions. We think nothing more | 
natural than that, if the Hebrews had the means aud the 
art of inscribing on the rocks, they would in passing through | 
the wilderness write on these permanent tablets a short ac-| 
count of those events in which they were engaged and 
interested, 





We should desire nothing more respecting this work 
than space to follow the author through all the scenes in 
the wilderness, during his journey towards Idumea—his 
seat upon the summit of Mount Sermel, and his resting in 
the convent of Sinai; but our space will not permit these | 
indulgences ; and, skipping the desert, we must take up the | 
wanderer on the top of Mount Hor, where he has been 
sketching the mountain cliffs of Edom :— 








‘** Standing on this lone, lofty pinnacle, it is impossible not 
to figure to ourselves the important Liblical events connected | 
with it. Edom stood secure, though trembling, in her moun- | 
tain fastnesses ; the Promised Land was yet occupied by its | 
original inhabitants, linked by a common danger to resist the | 
invasion of the wanderers from Egypt, and to drive them back 
into the inhospitable desert ; the Israelites had assembled at 
Kadesh, and, with their courage quailed by the discouraging 
reports of the spies, bad been doomed toexpiate their want of | 
faith, and to wande” forty years through the wiiderness, These | 
forty years had now done their work—that generation had 
passed away—-~and their descendants, children of the desert, | 
assemble at the base of the mount, and fill the broad plain | 
with their tents: their passage through these mountain de- | 
files is refused by the Edormites, and again we see them, in| 
idea, departing southward, down the Arabab to the Red Sen, 
to turn the region that they might not penetrate. But a short 
time before, the great lawgiver bad buried at Kadish, his sis- 
ter Miriam, whose triumphant song bad commemorated their 
first deliverance ; and now, Awron, too, was called to his rest | 
—the prophet brethers asecnd the lonely mount, and on its | 
sumunit take the long and last farewell. Aaron is buried, and | 
the aged Moses descends alone, and desolate in heart, to the | 
tents of the mourning Israclites. So strongly marked are | 
the features of this region, and so preserved by their sublime | 
unchanging barrenness, that when we behold at once the de-| 
files of Edom, the frontier bills of Palestine, the Arabah, and, 
far outstretched to the westward, the great sepulchral wil-| 
derness, the lapse of ages is forgotten, and these touching and | 
solemn events rise up before the mind with an almost start-| 
ling reality.” | 

The solemn scene of the parting of Aaron from Moses com- | 
manded a full view of the ragged, torn cliffs that erown the | 
Edomites’ land ; and over them the mountains of Judea. | 
The Israelites sought permission from their brethren to| 
pass through the region of rocks, where then every fissure, 
and nook, and ficld was skilfully cultivated, and the land 
was fertile. The Edomites were a powerful nation, a 
commercial people, whose merchants were prinees in the 
carth, and they refused to give the solicited permission, pro- 
bably from political reasons. The Edomites were mer- 
chants, dealing with the Canaanites,and they would be averse 
to irritate either profitable customers or powerful neigh- 
bours by opening their roads to their foes, and supplying 
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them with provisions even for money. We do not know their 
circumstances ; but, at the present day, no European power 
would permit the march of armies through its deminions 
to attack a peaceable neighbour, The ldumeans may even 
have had alliances offensive and Viefensive with the Canaan- 
fites. Their merchants may have had large sums due to 
them in Canaan, and the policy of the State would be to 
support the party by whose downfall its subjects would 
sulier, We see many reasons, therefore, for the course adepted 
by the Idumeans, without ascribing it to hereditary malice 
and revenge against the Israclites for the deccit practised 
by the progenitor of the latter on his father, and against 
his brother Esau, the ancestor of the Idumeans. It is not 
even likely that the story was much known amongst the 
Idumeans, or that they had till then retained so mueh of 
the faith of the patriarchs as to consider their own position 
in the world at all affected by that eircumstance. Wemay 
even doubt whether they recognised the Israelites as rela- 
tives. They knew t) ce Egyptians as very respectable men, 
whose orders were to be executed, and whose bills passed in 
the world as current coin; but they were not bound to 
know the Egyptians’ slaves, The refusal of permission to 
pass through Edom was very likely, therefore, to arise em- 
tirely from motives of State policy. 

We can know no more of the reasons that induced the 
Edomites to oppose the Israclites than of the internal state 
of Petra, the number of its inhabitants, the position of its 
commerce, the nature of its governmeut, or any of those 
other secrets connected with this most mysterious city. 

From Mount Hor the traveller saw KE] Deir, and has- 
tened on to Petra, Ue thus describes his first view of the 
ruins :— 

“From a solitary group of tombs, the outskirts of its vast 
necropolis, I obtained my first view of the rock-bound city. 
A broken-down camel, one of a passing caravan, protesting 
against an insupportable load, which, at the expense of his 
last remaining strength, he had dragged up the long ascent, 
was a characteristic object in the foreground. This narrow 
pass was probably guarded in the palmy days of Petra, and 
blocked up when an attack was expected. Hence begias a long 
descent by the side of a ravine, leading to the vacant side of 
the old city, of which ene solitary column appears like the 
ghost of tts past splendour, cirdled round by rocks of the 
most rugged and fantastic outline, and pierced with innumer- 
able excavations, their colouring, as it were, run mad with a 
blending of all hues. No idea can be given of the first Impres- 
sion of such a place—its strangeness and remoteness—the 
utter desolation—the silence, broken only by the deep groans 
of the distressed, o’erburdened camels, and the fierce yells of 
their savage conductors, My plan had perfectly sueceeded, 
the sheik and his retainers had not appeared ; there was no- 
thing to mar the glorious satisfaction of wandering alone and 
uninterrupted about this unparalleled place; my old cicerone, 
as I merely nawned the principal objects of interest, conducted 


me to them in silence, and | spent some hours in exploring 
the lower parts of the city.” 


The character of Petra, a city built not on, but into, the 
rock, renders everything regarding its citizens strange and 
mysterious, By what inducement, with half the world un- 
occupied before them, were they led originally to select this 
region of cliffs and precipices for a home? How came they 
so often to excavate houses out of the rock instead of to build 
upon it, seeing they were thoroughly acquainted with all de- 
scriptions of building ¢ By what means have they ultimately 
been socompletely extirpated from the earth and their memory 
lost, except in the ruins that attest their former splendour 
and power? They seem to have selected the most difficult 
places for their abodes. What had they to fear’ Were 
they originally byt ou plundering from their neighhours,and 
wauted a stronghold ¢ Had Jacob heard in Laban’s land 
that Esan had colleet-d around him a baw! of free- 
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hooters, as David afterwards congregated? Was that 
one reason for his trembling walk on the way to meet 
his brother, and for the rich gifts that he sent before | 
him to appease Esau’s ayarice or wrath? We can guess | 
ouly at these matters, and see no reason for adopting 
the latter opinion. We should rather presume that the 
Dukes of Edom wanted peace to prosecute their enter- | 
prises; for they evidently went soon far before the neigh- 
bouring nations in the arts of peace. Petra bears testimony 
yet that in its palmy days, when multitudes crowded its 
ravines, or climbed the long steep stairs cut in the rock to 
El Deir, its municipal authorities had attended to sanatory | 
regulations, and the remains of their water-pipes are still vi- 
sible. The fragments of buildings, and the arch still standing | 
across the great ravine, are monuments of their familiarity 


i 


with mechanical science. The seulptured vaults cut out 
in multitudes in the rock bear witness to the wealth of 
many private parties. We take out some passages, not 
as they run in the original, but merely with a view to show | 
the features in the scenery of this strange city :— 


“ The upper part of the approach along the course of the | 
stream, which I did not see, is bordered by tombs, some of 
very singular character. The valley is rather open, but soon | 
the brook descends among huge blocks of stone, overgrown | 
with wild oleanders, almost blocking up the passage, into the | 
deep ravine, which, piercing through the chain of rocks, forms 
the only entrance to the city on this side. But a few paces. 
beyond its entry, a ruined yet bold arch, springing from rock 
to rock, creates astonishment that it can maintain its position. | 
The sides are adorned with niches and pilasters. This arch 
was perhaps erected to commemorate some victory, or may 
have served merely an ornamental purpose. 

“The sandstone formations which hem in the ravine at! 
this arch, are of no great height, probably about 100 feet; | 
but at every step they rise higher and higher, while the bro- | 
ken path beneath descends rapidly among fragments and wild 

lants, which hardly leave a roadway, and wien uneneuin- 

ered, could never have admitted more than two or three 
camels abreast. It is impossible to convey an idea of the fee!- 
ing with which we penetrate further into the heart of this | 
extraordinary defile: the clitfs become more jagged and awful | 
nearly meeting overhead, and the windings of the chasm seem | 
to cluse up at every turn of the almost subterranean passage. | 
Looking up from tiis deep abyss are seen, through occasional | 
openings, {the higher precipices of the gorge; their peaks, | 
ragged and fantastic, tinted with the most fanciful variety of 


colouring in pink, yellow, and blue veins, and hung with wild | | 


oleander, tamarisk, and climbing plants, are glittering several 
hundreds of feet above us, in the brilliant sunlight.” 

“ Awful as is this gorge, it is yet still more romantically 
beautiful—the forms of the precipices varying at every turn, 
the wonderful contrasts of the colouring, the variety of the 
overhanging foliage of the wild fig, the crimson-flowered 
oleander, and the trailing bright green plants, with the play | 
of light and shade among the rocks, form sucha striking suc- 
cession of pictures that the wanderer lingers delighted aiong 
the thousand charms which nature unfolds in this singular 
recess,and almost projects, as he forces bis difficult way among | 
fallen rocks, and tangled shrubs and flowers, that he is tra- , 
versing the principal highway into what was heretofore one of 
the richest commercial cities in the East. 

“On close examination, however, this passage, though now 
half choked up, shows vestiges of the care with which it was 
kept open in the prosperous times of Petra. The traces of the 
square stones with which it was once paved are met with, as 
well as of the channel by which the water of the brook was 
carried down into the city, instead of being suffered to pour 
in full volume, as at present, down the bed of the ravine; this 
channel, crossing the passage from left to right, is continued 
by earthen pipes, bedded in mortar, in a groove made in the 
rocks. Robinson suggests that the great bady of the water 
was, perhaps, anciently carried off in some different way. 
Only a portion, not sufficient to injure the pavement, could, 
at any rate, have taken its course down the natural channel, 
into the city below. There occur, besides, niches and tablets 


here and there.” 

There are doubts in the minds of many persons whether 
these excavations in the rocks are all to be considered tombs. 
The form and size should decide whether they were in- 
tended for the homes of the dead or of the living. Exca-j; 
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vated houses were not uncommon in antiquity. There are 
still homes excavated in the face of rocks in this country, 
The ancient Picts dwelt to some extent under ground, 
They burrowed, like rabbits, and their villages resem- 
bled an extensive warren. The existence, therefore, 
of excavated homes in Petra is not in any way astonishing, 
Others have fallen into the error of supposing that, with 
the exception of public buildings, the Petraists had no houses 





except excavations, We take the following extract from 
this volume, which gives in a few words a different and 


a very interesting view of the matter :—. 


‘** The site of the citv itself was along this brook; and the 
| principal remaining edifices, viz, the Arch of Triumph and 
| Kasr Pharoon, appear on the left hand, near its point of dis- 
| Appearance. The irregular ground rising north and south 
| Was also, as is evident both from the site and the scattered 
| heaps of s‘ones and foundations (many of which appear in the 

drawings), covered, wherever practicable, with the buildings 
|of the ancient city. The immense mass of the rock hemming 

in this area on the right, or north side, rises abrupt, rugged, 

and wild—built up, as it were, in vast irregular buttresses, 

the bases of which are hewn into a variety of sepulchres, 
| The left is pierced by different ravines, by one of which as- 
cent is made to EF] Deir (not visible); and this range, like the 
opposite, is hewn into countless sepulchres, a region of death 
looking down upon what was once a vast and crowded hive 
of noisy life far below. So that on all sides, if we are right 
in supposing that all these excavations are, as they appear to 
be, sepnichres, the inhabitants of this unparalleled city beheld 
the habitations of their dead rising round like a curtain. In 
the forum—in the streets—from the roof of the private dwell- 
ing—in the theatre—in highways and byways—up to the top- 
most erags of their ro-ky rampart—there were still sepulchres 
—nothing but sepulchres—even for miles out of the city; 
The habitations of the dead must have outnumbered those of 
the living, even as they excelled them in costliness and beauty ! 
Yet doubts may well be entertained whether some of these 
rock excavations were not reaily the dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants. The mountain of Dibdiba, part of the central chain of 
Edom, towards which there is an ascent among the left-hand 
range of rocks, is seen closing up the view in the background ; 
and in this direction is the monument with Sinaitic charag- 
ters, mentioned by Irby and Mangles, which I did not see, but 
whieh, if deciphered, may possibly throw light on many inte- 
resting, questions connected with the former inhabitants of 
Idumea.”’ 


rv . . . ’ 9 
There is a melancholy interest in the author's account 
of his lodgings at Petra; wrought into the extract we sub- 














| join :— 


| “¢ The close of one of the most exciting days of my life was 
/now hastening on: I descended from El Deir, and reached 
‘the area of the city, as the evening sun was burnishing with 
‘a golden glow the entire range of cliffs and tombs, and di- 
| rected my steps towards that in which I was to find a home 
‘for the night. It was indeed a very comfortable abode; the 
| funeral chamber was large enough for the reception of a goodly 
leom| any, and had evidently been used by former travellers; 


|| the roof was blackened with smoke, and we had apprehensions 


‘of vermin, from the dirt which each former occupant had 
‘helped to accumulate ; but, happily, these fears proved ua- 
founded. Komeh built up an exeellent kitchen, near the 
ruinous door; and the adjaceut splendid sepulchre, hewn for 
no less than royalty, served as a slaughter-house, in whieh @ 
lamb, purchased from the Wady-Musa Arabs, received its 
quietus froin the rude yataghan of one of the Bedouins. 
Such festive preparations in these chambers of death might 
well scem a mockery of human pride. Little could the mer- 
chant prince who hollowed out for himself this vast maw- 
soleum anticipate how, after that commerce which had $0 
enriched him should have utterly passed away, a stranger 
from a far greater emporium, a wanderer from the capital 

a land perhaps wholly unknown to him, or only vaguely heard 
of as beyond the bounds of the whole earth, should thus ap- 
propriate to the commonest purposes of everyday life 

chamber designed to preserve inviolate to the end of time 


last mouldering remains.”’ 

We have often supposed that Petra had perished from history; 
because while its inhabitants were conversant, at & vey 
early age in the history of the world, with commerce, with 
mechanics, with sculpture and the fine arts, with agricul! 
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ture, and with all the means of weaving luxury and refine- 
ment into the web of life, yet they wanted a literature. 
Athens and Rome are imperishable themselves, and they 
have for ever embalmed other cities and states in their litera- 
ture. The world is not likely to let perish the brilliant 
productions of genius that they have left, while men endure ; 
aud thus the household habits even of these cities are familiar 
to us—the agitations of their factions are movements in 
which we seem to have taken part, so deeply are the 
statements stamped into memory. But Petra had no 
literature—no conservators of her greatness—no poet to 
sing, like Ilomer, the deeds of her nobles, or even the 
fictions ascribed to them—and no historian to narrate, 
even with a glow of patriotic prejudice, the history of the 
State. 

This author, and others, on the contrary, ascribe to an 
Jdumean—a descendant of Esau—an Edomite, one of the 
dwellers ir. these rocks of Petra, a judge even or chief ma- 
gistrate amongst the people, the oldest literary work per- 

in existence, the book of Job, The inquiry is too 
haps in existence, the book of Job, Tl juiry is t 
extensive for our present space, but we quote the beautiful 
passage from “Forty Days’ in which this supposition is 
stated:— 

“* Unlike Jerusalem, whose many revolutions fill the page 
of history with their burthen of gloryand guilt, and whose fina! 
destiny is yet a subject of mysterious interest, with Petra are 
connected neither great events nor deathiess names; her usso- 
ciations, like those of Tyre and Palmyra, are principally com- 
mercial, and like them, too, never. again is she destined to 
arise fromruin. But were the Book of Job, as some contend, 
a production of Edomite origin, depicting the civilization of 
that land at a period when Jerusalem was not yet founded, 
what a halo would not this east over desolate Idumea and her 
perished capital, 2 monument of her past genius and great- 
ness, nobler than the proudest of her rock-hewn temples, and 
Jasting as the eternal hills themselves! And whatever may 
be the conflicting opinions of the commentators—assigninug 
the poem, as they do, to different anthors and periods, from 
Moses to Isaiah—the best critics have, at least, admitted 
that there is about some portions of it a breadth and simpli 
city of style which breathes the very air of the infaney of the 
world, which seems like the unstudied and majestie utterance 
of the tirst inspired fathers of mankind. It we are thus to 
regard it, its incidental notices of tbe arts, wealth and refine- 
ment of the people among whom it was composed, point to a 
state of civilization almost equalling at the same period that 
of the Egyptians themselves—in regard to their ideas of the 
nature and attributes of the Almighty, indeed, far higher; 
and if this supposition be rejected, the fertility and populous- 
ness of Edom, at the time when the Israclites songht to pass 
through its defiles, are apparent from the very terms of their 
request:—* Let us pass, | pray thee, through thy country: we 
will not pass through the fie/ds, or tlrough the vineyards, 
neither will we drink of the water of the we//s: we wili go by 
the king’s highway. And Edom came out against him, with 
much people, and with a strong hand.’ 

* How tallen is Edomnow! Couldthe Jewish seers, who, 
animated by national hatred, and the sense of wroug, poured 
out the burthen of denunciation npon Edom, awake and be- 
hol her utter ruin, they might almost weep at the fulfiliient 
of their prophecies:—‘ Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, 
and the pride of thine heart. ©, thou that dwellest in the 
elefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the hill, though 
thou shouldst make thy nest as high as the engle, Iwill bring 
thee down from thence, saith the Lord. Edom shall be a de- 
solation: every one that goeth by shall be astonished, and 
shull hiss at the plagues thereof. No man shall abide there, 
neither shali a son of man dweil in it.’ 

‘* The general strain of these and other prophecies, too, 
strikingly accords with the total desolation of Kdom; but a 
minater application of particular passages in a well-known 
work on the subject is certainly not borne out by facts. The 

ssage, ‘ None shal! pass through it forever,’ alluded, donbt- 

8, to the total breaking-up the great commercial routes, as 
weil as its general abandonment and ruin; and not, as is fanci- 
fully supposed in the work in question, to the utter exclu- 
sion even of a sing!e passenger or traveller, inasmuch as cara- 
vans of Arabs are, and probably ever have been, in the habit 
of going to and fro in different directions, and numerous tra- 


vellers also have of late years pasyed unharmed through the 
tength and breadth of the land,” 
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We have felt more interest in this work as we advanced 
through its pages, than in any similar book since “ the Cres- 
cent and the Cross” was published. The number and 
beauty of the engravings enhance the value of the text, 
but the latter does not require ta lean on them for support. 
The work itself is admirably got up in the form of the an- 
nuals ; and we do not know a more valuable book of that 
character amongst the publications of 1848. 





The Works of Robert Tannahill, with a Life of the Author, 
and a Memoir of Robert . 3 Simtth, the Musical Com- 
poser. By Philip A. Ramsay. And 


Clyde: A Descriptive Poem. By John Wilson; with Life 
of the Author. By John Leyden, M.D. London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin: A. Fullarton & Co. 


THE po nd songs of Tannahill, and Wilson’s well- 
known poem of tli with lives of the authors, are 
included in this cheap and elegant volume, reprinted and 
edited with the greatest care. The edition of Tannahill 
brought out by Philip A. Ramsay, and adopted in the pre- 
sent volume, may be considered the most complete as well as 
the most accurate yet given to the public. The Memoir of 
that unfortunate genius prefixed, contains all that is known of 
| the poet’s history, and gives a very fair appreciation and esti- 
mate of his character and writings. The sketch of the life of 
| R.A. Smith, who composed so many of his songs, whieh fol- 
lows it, could scarcely have been wanting in a work of this 
kind, married, as his musie was, to the “ immortal verse” of 
| Tannahill. 
| The deseriptive peem of the Clyde, by John Wilson, is 
ithe only poem of the kind which Seotland has yet produced. 
|The author was born in the neighbourhood of Lanark, Jane 

30, 1720. Ile was a schoolmaster, first at Lesmahagow, 
‘then at Rutherglen, and latterly at Greenock, where he 
died, June 2, 1789. 

It is related that on being admitted teacher of the 
'Grammar School at Greenock, the magistrates and minister 
‘of that town stipulated that he should abandon “ the pro- 
'fane and unprofitable art of poem-making,”’ a condition 
| which he religiously observed for the remainder of his life. 
| Wilson’s life, by Dr. Leyden, is written with great judg- 

inent and discrimination, 

| Both branches of the volume are enriched with notes ; 
land in the carefully prepared collection of national poetry, 
‘issuing by the publishers, it forms not the least interesting 
‘and attractive part, The volume is embellished with a 
portrait of Tannahill, and a neatly exeeuted vignette, re- 
presenting the Braes of Gleniffer and Stanley Castle. 


} . 
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Lives of the British Admirals. London and Glasgow: 
Griflin & Co, 1848. 


A cheap and comprehensive record of the naval history 
of Great Britain. The well known work of Dr; Joha 
Campbell has been very judiciously condensed into one 
neat octavo volume, and interesting biographical sketches 
are given of Drake, Frobisher, Blake, Hawke, Anson, 
Howe, St. Vincent, Lord Duncan, Nelson, Collingwood, 
Lord Cochrane, Hood, Exmouth, Stopford, Sir Charles 
Napier, and others of our great naval heroes, The U- 
lustrations are numerous and appropriate. The work is 
‘a useful one, and will likely become popular, 

















“Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap Book. 
London : Peter Jackson. 

_This annual, which has been a favourite for so many 
years, is continued under the editorial care of Mrs. Nor- 
ton, and with undiminished excellence in the literary de- 
partment, and care and expense in the embellishments. 


The contributions to this annual are all in verse, and we: 


presume that the Bellamont correspondence is by the 
editress. It is perhaps the most readable pari of the book, 
without, in saying that, casting any reflection upon its 
general literature. The Bellamont letters are clever, 
especially the detailed report of the proceedings at the 
Beautycultural Society’s meeting. 

There is a translation which has a peculiar interest at 
present from the death of the translator, the late Viscount 
Melbourne, who, in the cares of statesmanship, never ‘forgot 
his scholarly attainments :— 


THE POWER OF BACCHUS, 
DIONYSUS. 


Here, on this Theban earth, at length I stand; 

The son of Jove, I tread my native land; 

I,—whom, midst lightning’s glare, and thunder’s roar, 
Thy daughter, Cadmus, to the godhead bore,— 
I,—Dionysus! Thus, in mortal guise, 

Around these famous scenes I cast my eyes: 

These scenes, which witness’d erst my mother’s woes, 
Where Dirce rises, and Ismenus flows. 

Lo! near her mansion, from whose ruins bare 

The elouds of smoke still rolling through the air, 
Tell, that beneath; yet lives Jove’s forked fire, 
(Eternal type of Juno’s deathless ire). 

1.0! there the sad memorial of her doom 

By Jove’s own bolt: Lo! there, my mother’s tomb ! 
Blessed be Cadmus, whose fond care would save 
From all uaballow’d tread his daughter’s grave :— 
My power has o’er it spread a sacred screen, 

The vine’s full clusters and luxuriant green. 


I left behind me Lydia's golden sands, — 

And Persia’s sun-struck plains,—and Phrygia’s lauds ; 
Thence Bactria’s cities—Media’s land, distrest 

With wintry storms—and Araby the blest; 

And al! of Asia’s fair and fertile plain, 

That lies along the margin of the main, 

Where, mix’d, dwell Grecian and Barbarian powers, 
In cities throng’d with men, and crown’d with towr’s; 
I view’d and pass’d :—and tbence, oh Thebes, decree 
Of Grecian cities, first to enter thee. 

To thee my mystic power shall first appear— 

First will I plant my wondrous worship here ; 

That I, too, with the rest of Heaven, may find 

My godhead known, and reverenced by mankind ! 
Thou, first of Greece, shalt hear my votaries raise, 

Oh Thebes, their sacred howlings in thy ways; 

Thou, first, the goat-skin on thy limbs shalt bear, 
And toss the ivied Thyrsus high in air! 

For they, whom least of all it so beeame— 

My mother’s sisters— have abjured my name; 

Yes ! they have dared deny my birth from Jove, 

Have said she bore the fruits of mortal Jove, 

And charged (so Cadmus taught) to hide her shame, 
Her own dishonour on the Thunderer’s name. 

This impious tale (they feign) drew down his ire, 
And her destruction by his blasting fire : 

Them, from their homes, the Power they have reviled 
Has driven madd’ning forth into the wild; 

On the steep mountains their abode they find, 

Clad in my livery, and bereft of mind! 

With them, oh Thebes! are there thy daughters all— 
Struck by my furies, they have fled thy wall— 

Mix’d with thy sons, they there their seats have made, 
Thigh on the hills, beneath the eedar’s shade : 

For, let this city—to my mystic rite 

Not yet obedient—in its own despite, 

Learn that I bere my mother’s truth will prove, 

And men shall own the god she bore to Jove! 


The noble lord would have found a better word, and one 
at least equally faithful to the original, for the last save one 
in the fourth line, which is not indeed a proper translation. 
The “ Drawing-room Scrap-book” has always presented 
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to its readers remarkably fine portraits of thie children of 
the aristocracy ; and sometimes of the ladies.’ As works 
of art, in a book of this nature, they are not un- 
rivalled, Some of the other engravings are from im- 
ferior paintings. In no case that we observe is the 
engraving inferior, The portrait of Miss Meyer is 
a beautiful portrait, beautifully engraved; but which of all 
the many Misses Meyers is this? for they are tolerably nu - 
merous—not so bad, indeed, as the Smiths anywhere, or 
the Joneses in Liverpool ; but, in our time, we have known 
a sufficient number to prevent any particular lady from 
being regarded as the Miss Meyer. 

From the specimens of Pyrenean scenery in the Serap- 
book before and now, romantic people will be inclined : 9 go 
and live there—in, for example, the pretty town of Oas- 
tanet ; and how has it eome that the Pyrenees have been 
neglected, and Switzerland so much trodden by tourists ¢ 
How do half the English world know something of the Alps, 
and scarcely anybody has seen the Appenines? The volume 
has always old cathedrals in profusion ; and we wish much 
that Mrs. Norton would take good advice when offered her, 
and put all the Puseyite poetry transmitted for next year into 
the fire. We are by no means very narrow-minded on 
these matters, and can read a really good poem if it were 
even Butler’s Lives of the Saints, done in verse; but then 
we should not have sectarianism running wild in drawing- 
rooms; and conversions lying in wait for us in all the beauty 
and attractiveness of fine engravings. We reallydonotknow 
whether the contribution from Mr, Stirling of Keir should 
be dated from Oxford or Rome ; but if the post-office 
people had it without a proper address, they would write, 
“Try Rome,” with red ink on the back. We would be 
very glad to welcome religious annuals from every eom- 
munion; and we believe they might become excellent 
tracts for the upper classes ; but, then, every one to his 
or her trade—and controversial theology may be as well 
kept within its avowed channels. Poor Cromwell! here 


‘lis a portrait of Queen Henrietta writing a letter to him of 


entreaty for her husband’s life, and the illustrating poem 
closes thus :— 
“ Men shall shed bitter tears who read 

What thou didst write that day, 


In the sore hour of thy need 
Weeping thy heart away. 


All shall be hushed by that wild grief 
Except the One to whom 
Thy vain petition for relief 
Was written in the gloom.” 
Why throw aspersion after falsehood, at the memory of 
one of the greatest men whom England has produced, and 
then have to add in a foot-note, “Tam afraid that there 
is no historical authority for the subject of this touching 
picture.” Not one bit, of course—not more than for 
half the fictions circulated regarding Oliver Cromwell. 
It was, however, honest to add the note, because one- 
half of the readers might have supposed that the portrait 
was taken by some artist on the spot. Reverting to the 
portraits, real and imaginative, that of the Princess of Capua 
explains the romantic story of her Italian husband, bétom- 
ing for her sake an outcast from his brother's kingdom, 
whose wrath might be appeased by the recollection that the 
vicar of the German Empire, the ruler of more than twenty 
kings, for beauty’s sake, honestly formed a lower alliance 
with a subject. As Visconnt Palmerston aspires to make 








and unmake kings, he might give Sicily to the Prince of 
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Capua, “ Hannting Eyes”—a fancy sketch; and it is 
happy so to think, for the lady’s eyes would break men’s 
sleep, if not their hearts. ‘“ The Lover of Shakspeare”’ is 
a very neatly dressed lady; and yet she must be “a blue 
stocking,” 

“‘ The Reverie” is represented by the best face and figure 
of all ihese imaginative drawings—a purely English face of 
quiet lasting beauty. The best engraying except one in 
the volume is from a sad painting, ‘The Soldier of the For- 
lorn, Hope.” The pale moon shines on a battle-field, cast- 
ing her beams on the figure of a dead soldier ; and a young 
girl, with wild dishevelled locks, sad and yet beautiful, is | 
sitting by him, with the dead man’s hand in hers—but she | 
was not dear to him, for he joined the forlorn hope, because | 
he was rejected by one, and— 

“ He died! not unbeloved—although 
Not loved by her for whom he pined: 
A voice he never cared to hear 
Mourn’d for him on the midnight wind; 
A face he never cared to see 
Bent weeping o’er his wound’s cold smart; 
But she he worshipp’d slept afar— 
Her head upon another’s heart!” 

Probably the best engraving in the volume is Dryburgh 
Abbey by Moonlight. It forms the vignette, and is illus- 
trated by the following very spirited verses :— 

“Twas morn—but not the ray which falls the summer boughs 
among, 
When te walks in gladness forth with all her light and song; 


’T was morn—but mist and cloud hung deep upon the lonely vale, 
And shadows, like the wings of death, were cast upon the gale. 





* For he whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life, 

That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers and fruitage 
rife— 

Whose genius, like the sun, illumed the mighty realms of mind— 

Had fled for ever from the fame, love, friendship of mankind ! 


“To wear a wreath in glory wrought, his spirit swept afar, 
Beyond the soaring wing of thought, the light of moon or star ; 





To drink immortal waters, free from every taint of earth-- 
To breathe, before the shrine of life, the source whence worlds liad | 
birth! 


“There was wailing on the early breeze, aud darkness in the sky, | 

When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral train 
swept by ; | 

Methought—-St. Mary shield us well!—that other forms moved 
there 

Than those of mortal brotherhood—the noble, young, and fair! 


“ Was it adream ?—How oft in sleep we ask, ‘Can this be true ?” 

Whilst warm Imagination paints her marvels to our view ! 

Earth’s glory seems a tarnish’d crown to that which we behold 

When dreams enchant our sight with things, whose meanest garb 
is gold! 

“Was it a dream?—Methought the ‘dauntless Harold’ passed 
me hy-— 

The proud ‘ Fitz-James,’ with martial step, and dark intrepid eye ; 

That ‘ Marmion’s’ haughty crest was there, a mourner for his sake ; 

And she, the bold, the beautiful sweet * Lady of the Lake ;’ 


“The ‘Minstrel,’ whose last lay was o’er—whose broken harp lay 
low— 

And with him glorious ‘ Waverley,’ with glance and step of woe. 

And ‘Stuart’s’ voice rose there as when, ‘mid fate’s disastrous war, 

He led the wild, ambitious, proud and brave ‘ Vich lan Vohr.’ 


« Next, marvelling at his sable suit, the ‘ Dominie’ stalked past, 
With ‘ Bertram,’ ‘Julia’ by his side, whose tears were flowing fast ; 
‘Guy Mannering’ moved there, o "erpowered by that afflicting sight ; 
And ‘ Merrilies,’ as when she swept o’er Ellangowan’s height. 


“ Solemn and grave, * Monkbarns’ appeared amidst that burial line; 
And ‘Ochiltree’ leant o’er his staff, and mourned for ‘ Auld lang 
syne!” 


Slow marched the gallant ‘ M‘Intyre,’ whilst Lovel mused alone ; 


“ With coronach and arms reversed came forth * M ‘s’ claa— 
Red ‘ Dougal’s’ cry pealed shrill and wild—*‘ Rob Roy's’ bold brow 
looked wan ; 

The fair ‘ Diana’ kiss’d her cross, and blessed its sainted ray; 
And ‘Wae is me,’ the ‘ Bailie’ sighed, ‘ that I should see this day?” 
“ Next rode, in melancholy guist, with sombre vest and scarf, 
Sir Edward, Laird of Ellieslaw, the far-renowned ‘ Black Dwarf.’ 
Upon his left, in bonnet blue, and white locks flowing free— 
The pious sculptor of the grave—stood ‘Old Mortality.’ 

“* Balfour of Burley,’ ‘ Claverhouse,’ the ‘ Lord of Evandale, 
And stately ‘ Lady Margaret,’ whose woe might nought avail ! 


Fierce ‘ Bothwell’ on his charger black, as from the conflict won ; 
And pale ‘ Habakkuk Mucklewrath,’ who cried ‘God's will be done!’ 


“ And like a rose, a young white rose, that blooms "mid wildest 
scenes, 

Passed she—the modest, eloquent, and virtuous ‘ Jeanie Deans; 

And * Dumbiedikes,’ that silent laird, with love too deep to smile, 

And ‘ Effie,” with her noble friend, the good ‘ Duke of Argyle.’ 


“With lofty beow, and bearing high, dark ‘ Ravenswood’ advane'd, 

Who on the false ‘ Lord Keeper's’ mien with eye indignant glanced ; 

Whilst, graceful as a lonely fawn, ‘neath covert close and sure, 

Approach’d the ‘oat of all hearts—the * Bride of Lammermoor!’ 

“Then ‘ Annot Lyle,’ the fairy queen of light and song stepped near ; 

The ‘ Knight of Ardenvohr;’ and he, the gifted Hieland seer. 

‘Dalgetty,’ ‘Dunean,’ ‘ Lord Monteith,’ and ‘ Ranald’ met my view — 

The hapless ‘Children of the Mist,’ and bold ‘ Alrich Connel Dhu!” 

“On swept ‘ Bois Gilbert,’ ‘Front de Beef,’ ‘De Bracy’s’ plume 
of woe ; 

And ‘ Coeur de Lion’s’ crest shone near the valiant ‘ Ivanhoe ;’ 

While, soft as glides a summer-cloud, ‘ Rowena’ closer drew, 

With beautiful ‘ Rebecea,’ peerless daughter of the Jew.’ 

“ Still onward, like the gathering night, advanced that funeral train, 

Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the shadowy main ; 

Where’er the eager gaze might reach, in noble ranks were seen 

Dark plume, and glittering mail, and crest, and beauteous woman's 
mien. 

“ A sound thrilled through that length’ning host !—Methought the 
vault was closed, 

Where, in his glory and renown, fair Scotia’s bard reposed. 

A sound thrilled through that length’ning host—and forth wy 
vision fled ; 

But, al! that mournfal dream proved trae—THe IuMoRTAL Scorr 
WAS DEAD. 


“The vision and the voice are o’er!—their influence waned away, 
Like music o’er a summer lake at the golden close of day : 

The vision and the voice are o’er !—but when will be forgot 

The buried Genius of Romance—the imperishable Scorr ?” 


The publishing department of the Drawing-Room Scrap 
Book is most expensive, and the present volume is equal in 
that respect to any of its predecessors; although the series 
has been distinguished by the consequences that do not 
always follow, but never can be obtained without a liberal 
expenditure, 


Fisher's Juvenile Scrap Book, 


WE never see this beautiful book, year by year, without 
wishing to be young again; but there is one comfort in all 
Mrs. Ellis’s exertions for the young, that they are not en- 
tirely lost to the old. In the preface Mrs, Ellis says that 
“ the plates, which have been supplied by the yof the 
publisher, are in a style of art calculated to give a 
lasting and lively perception of pictorial beauty. We can say 
nothing better regarding the plates, than that they fally de- 
serve all that the editress has said them. And of 
the text, that it fulfils the object of the volume, as it is stated 
Wy eke By Peres “to give lessons of piety, virtue, 
and to warn the young readers to 








(For ouee, ‘Miss Wardour’s’ image left that bosom’s faithful throne. ) 


avoid ge Var Tp selfishness, even though they 
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appear fair and pleasant.” The vigneite to the volume, 
“* Glimpses of Heaven,” is a perfect gem of art ; and the 
frontispiece, “ The First Lesson from a Mother to her 
Child,” is a subject that juvenile readers will most readily 
comprehend. 

The next engraving comes not inaptly after “ Glimpses of 
Heaven”’—a sad painting of the portal through time into 
eternity. It, and another, from a street in the town 
of Newark, in Nottinghamshire, illustrate an agreeable 
paper entitled ‘‘ Anecdotes of Dogs.” By the way, ju- 
veniles are rather too fond of dogs. ‘* The Beacon Light”’ 
is a scene on the sea coast, and we copy the lines that 
accompany it :— 






















































THE BEACON LIGHT. 
“Fall cheerily sang each gallant tar 
As the vessel left the bay, 
We see afar the friendly star 
That guides us on our way. 


* The wind is rough, and dark the night, 
But not for that care we 
While the beacon-light is shining bright 
Along the stormy sea. 
“The tempest’s voice is loud and hoarse, 
And gathering clouds look drear; 
But with manly pace we'll keep our course 
While our beacon-light is near. 
“(O’er troubled waves, and rocks below, 
Life’s feeble bark is driven; 
But well they know safe track to go 
Whose beacon-light is Heaven.” 

“ Agnes Beaufort,’ a tale of the rebellion in the west, 
hy one of the Miss Stricklands, is illustrated by an engray- 
ing equal to the average engravings in the most expensive 
annuals, ‘ Music at the twilight hour’ has an illustration 
carefully engraved, and fitting quite into the following 
lines— 

MUSIC AT THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 
*QOh! music—in the twilight hour, 
Sweet music ere we part, 
Like dew upon the evening flower, 
Twill sink into my heart. 
*QOh! music—in that peaceful hour 
When all the cares of day, 
Like clouds dissolving in a shower, 
Disperse beneath its sway. 
“Oh! music—in the happy hour 
When every ruder sound 
Is hush’d in home’s domestic bower, 
And friends are gatherd round. 
“Oh! music—in the pensive hour 
When pleasure blends with pain, 
And memory, with her mystic power, 
Recalls the past again. 
“Oh! musie—in that tranquil hour, 
In garden and in grove, 
When fragrance breathes from every flower, 
And all is peace and love. 
“Oh! music’s blithe—in festive tower, 
With song of joy or war; 
But music in the twilight hour 
Is sweeter, sweeter far.” 

“ The Stolen Day” is a very useful tale for little boys 
who may be inclined to cheat the school of a day’s duty; 
and it has three engravings. Following them there, is 
an exquisite little engraving, *‘ The Corsoler ;” and then 
“ The History of the Unclaimed Hostage,” a Turkish prin- 
cess who became a Christian; and some other tales, poems, 
and pictures, make out amongst them a very splendid 
juvenile scrap-bock indeed—every way well calculated to 
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keep the kindness of relatives im a young heart’s remem- 
brance through all the rapidly-coming year.“ * 


Fireside Tales for the Young. By Mrs. Ellis, 
London: P. Jackson. 

This volume has been prepared at considerable expense. 
Ti is larger than the Juvenile Scrap Book, and got up with 
similar taste. It contains numerous engravings; and con- 
sists in its literary matter of a collection of tales by Mrs, 
Ellis, Several of them have been published before, but all 
of them are excellent, and the volume will form an ac- 
ceptable presentation book for the young. 


Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 
Elder, & Co. 

PoEeMs by the authors of “Jane Eyre,” “ Wuthering 
Heights,” and * The Tenant of Wildfell Hall” are likely 
to sell, aluhough we should say all manner of evil respecting 
them. 

The three novels acquired a sudden reputation, deserved 
by “ Jane Eyre,” more than by “* Wuthering Heights ;” and 
for the other, we have not read the volumes. 

The two novels appeared to be written by one hand. 
“ Wuthering Heights” was anexaggeration of “ Jane Eyre,” 
with its blemishes raised, and its virtues depressed. 

The little volume of poems bears the impress of one 
mind. If there have been three of the family engaged on 
this thin book, they must be marvellously alike. 

The poetry is not much liked by us, but we have heard 
it very greatly praised by others ; and we have copied from 
two or three of the best pieces specimens that give an ac- 
curate idea of the whole. 

The first extract is from a poem entitled “ Pilate’s 
Wife’s Dream,” wherein the unjust, because vacillating, 
judge is represented as having been cruel to his wife :— 

“ What is this Hebrew Christ? To me unknown, 

His lineage—doctrine—mission—yet how clear, 
Js God-like goodness, in his actions shown ! 
How straight and stainless is his life’s career ! 
The ray of Deity that rests on him, 
In my eyes makes Olympian glory dim. 


London, Smith; 


“The world advances, Greek, or Roman rite 
Suffices not the inquiring mind to stay ; 
The searching soul demands a purer light 
To guide it on its upward, onward way ; 
Ashamed of sculptured gods—Religion turns 
To where the unseen Jehovah's altar burns. 


“QOnr faith is rotten—all our rites defiled, 
Our temples sullied: and methinks, this man, 
With his new ordinance, so wise and mild, 
ls come, even as he says, the chaif to fan 
And sever from the wheat; but will his faith 
Survive the terrors of to-morrow’s death ? 
* %* % * . 
“T feel a firmer trust—a higher hope 
Rise in my soul—it dawns with dawning day ; 
Lo, on the Temple’s roof—on Moriah’s slope 
Appears at length that clear and crimson ray, 
Which I so wished for when shut in by night ; 
Oh, opening skies, I hail, I bless your light !” 


The anonymous author of ‘ Nimrod” does this kind of 
writing immeasurably better than these verses. Read “ Naah- 
mah’s Vision.”’ 

The following verses, forming along poem entitled “ Me- 
mentos,”’ are decidedly better :— 


“ Arranging long-locked drawers and shelves 
Of cabinets, shut op for years, 
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What ‘« strange task we've set ourselves! 
How still the lonely room appears! 

How strange this mass of ancient treasures, 
Mementocs of past pains and pleasures: 
These volumes, clasped with costly stone, 
With priat all faded, gilding gone; 
These fans of leaves, from Indian trees— 
These crimson shells, from Indian seas— 
These finy portraits set in rings, 


Once, doubtiess, deemed such precious things: 


Keepsakes bestowed by Love on Faith, 
And worn till the receiver's death, 
Now stored with cameos, china, shells, 
In this old closet’s dusty cells. 


**T scarcely think for ten long years, 
A hand has touched these relics old; 
And, coating each, slow-formed appears, 
The growth of green and antique mould. 
** All in this house is mossing over ; 
Ail is unused, and dim, and damp; 
Ner light, nor warmth the rooms diseover— 
Bereft for years of fire and lamp. 


‘The sun, sometimes in summer, enters 
The casements, with reviving ray; 
But the long rains of many winters 
Moulder the very walls away, 


“ And outside all is ivy, clinging 
To chimney, lattice, gable grey; 
Searcely one little red rose springing 
Through the green moss can force its way, 


“ Unseared, the daw and starling ‘nestle, 
Where the tall turret rises high, 
And winds alone come near to rustle 
The thick leaves where their cradles lie. 


*T sometimes think, when late at even 
I climb the stair rejuctantly, 
Some shape that should be well in Heaven, 
Or ill elsewhere, will pass by me. 


“J fear to sce the very faces, 
Familiar thirty years ago, 
Even in the old accustomed places 
Which look so cold and gloomy now, 


“T’ve come to close the window, hither, 
At twilight, when the sun was down, 
And fear my very soul would wither, 
Lest something should be dimly shown, 


“Too much the buried form resembling, 
Of her who once was mistress here; 
Lest doubtful shade, or moonbeam trembling, 
Might take her aspect, onee so dear. 
% % % * % * % 


They remind us, however, and perhaps they may remind 
others, of “ The Haunted House,” by Thomas Hood. 

Duty and passion striving together are well drawn in the 
following passage from a poem entitled “The Missionary: "— 


“ Plough, vessel, plough the British main, 
Seek the free ocean’s wider plain: 
Leave English scenes and English skies, 
Unbind, dissever English ties; 
Bear me to climes remote and strange, 
Where altered life, fast-following chauge, 
Hot action, never-ceasing toil, 
Shall stir, turn, dig, the spirit’s soil; 
Fresh roots shall plant, fresh seed shall sow, 
Till a new garden there shall grow, 
Cleared of the weeds that fill it now— 
Mere human love, mere selfish yearning, 
Which, cherished, would arrest me yet. 
I grasp the plough, there’s no returning, 
Let me, then, struggle to forget. 
“ But England’s shores are yet in view, 
And England’s skies of tender blae 
Are arched above her guardian sea, 
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The re 
see that this is her cousin, the Rev. Mr. St. John, done in 
yerse, 


I cannot yet Remembrance flee; 


I must again, then, firmly face oe 


That task of anguish, to retrace. 
Wedded to home—I home forsake, 
Fearful of change—-I changes make ; 
Too fond of ease—I plunge in toil ; 
Lover of calm—~I seek tarmoil: 
Nature and hostile Destiny 

Stir in my heart a confliet wild ; 
And long and fierce the war will be 

Ere duty both has reconciled. 


What other tie vet holds me fast 
To the divorced, abandoned past ? 
Smouldering, on my heart's altar lies 
The fire of some great sacrifice, 
Not yet half quenched. The sacred steel 
But lately struck my carnal will, 
My life-long hope, first joy and last, 
What I loved well and clung to fast; 
What I wished wildly to retain, 
What I renounced with soul-felt pain; 
What-——when I saw it axe-struck, perish— 
Let no joy on earth to cherish ; 
A man bereft-—yet sternly now 
I do confirm that Jephtha vow: 
Shall L retract, or fear, or flee? 
Did Christ, when rose the fatal tree 
Before him, on Mount Calvary? 
*Twas a long fight, hard fought, but won, 
And what T did was justly done. 
Yet, Helen! from thy love [ turned, 
Wheu my heart most for thy heart burned; 
I dared thy tears, I dared thy scorn— 
Easier the death-pang had been borne. 
Helen! thou might’st not go with me, 
I could not-—dared not stay for thee! 
I heard, afar, in bonds complain 
The savage from beyond the main; 
And that wild sound rose o’er the ery 
Wrung out by passion’s agony; 
And even when, with the bitterest tear 
| ever shed, mine eves were dim, 
Still, with the spirit’s vision clear, 
[ saw Tell’s empire, vast and grim, 
Spread on each Indian river's shore, 
Each realm of Asia covering o'er,” 


ader who is acquainted with “ Jane Eyre,” must 


The following song has “ thought’’ in its verses :— 


“The linnet in the rocky della, 
The moor-lark in the air, 
The bee among the heather bells, 
That hide my lady fair : 
“The wild deer browse above her breast ; 
The wild birds raise their brood : 
And they, her smiles of love caressed, 
Ilave left her solitude ! 
“T ween, that when the grave’s dark wall 
Did first her form retain ; 
They thought their hearts could ne’er recall 
The light of joy agaun— 
“They thought the tide of grief would flow 
Unchecked through fature years ; 
But where is all their anguish now ? 
And where are all their tears ? 
“ Well, let them fight for honour’s breath, 
Or pleasure’s shade parsue— 
The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too— , ad 
“ And if their eves should wateh and weep 
‘Till sorraw’s source were dry, 
She would net, in her tranquil sleep, 
Return a single sigh ! 
“ Blow, west wind, by the lonely mou 
And murmur, summer streams—- 
There is no need of other sound, . 
Te sovthe my lady's dreams,” 
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Yes, I have sat before it; I have heard, 

Heard with the plaudits of delightful tears, 

The heart’s real praises of sweet hopes and fears ; 
Life gave a breathing utterance to each word, 

Each phrase that in the hush of thought had stirred 
My pulse so often; still to fancy’s ears 

Wander low tones, in which again it hears 

The gentle thoughts that have so oft recurred ; 


SONNET. 





A RECOLLECTION OF THE PERFORMANCE OF ION, 


Oh, dream of sorrow, ever be thy name, 
Ion, a tender glory unto him 
Who gave thy sweetness to the world’s charmed ears— 
Gave thee a thought to haunt the tongue of fame— 
A sad sweet memory human eyes to dim— 
A gentle moan of music, wed to tears. 
W. C. Benyerr, 


Greenwich. 











Au! gentle lily that do’st hang thy head, 
Drooping and fading—broken by the rain 
(That crush’d thy beauties with relentless tread) — 
And the stern wind (that, murmuring its disdain, 
Hath laid thee timeless on thy dying bed). 
Ah! who shall rear thy tender stalk again? 
Ah! who recall thy bloom thus early fled? 








ONNET. 


So droops the heart beneath misfortune’s frown; 
So dies the maid forsaken by her lover— 
The hopes that with her spirit long have grown, 
And twined around her heart, can never 
Be torn away; but, when they’re overthrown, 
Her beauty fades—her cheek grows pale for ever! 
She sinketh to her graye—like yonder flower cast down. 
ALFRED SOTHERN. 
































I. 


AND must we fly our country, 

For earth’s remotest shores ? 
Must we, like outcast children, 

Se driven from her doors ? 
What have we done to merit 

All but the foul disgrace 
Of yon convicted felon, 

Whose crime’s writ on his face? 


Il. 


Have we not toiled from childhood — 
From early morn till e’en ? 
Have we not racked our bodies, 
While crushed our souls have been ? 
We've neither begged nor idled— 
Are honest, hand and heart— 
Count every man a brother, 
And with the weak take part. 


Ill. 
In working we take pleasure ; 
Each of his art is proud, 
And would exert the talents, 
With which he is endowed. 
We wish but for employment-- 
We wish, and ask, in vain— 
Our marts are over’ wing— 
The answer is too plain. 


IV. 


We are not discontented ; 
The spirit of our laws, 

Though needing reformation, 
Calls forth our hearts’ applause. 

We're privileged, and know it ; 
And we with those agree 

Who say, there are few people 


So privileged as we ; 








AN EMIGRATION LAY. 


BY COLIN RAE BROWN. 


¥e 
But privileges never 
Will feed or clothe a man; 
We inust have food and wages, 
Find them where best we can. 
Thousands have gone before us 
Where we are going now, 
And millions yet will follow 
‘To sow, and “ speed the plough.” 
VI. 
Unless they till their home-wastes-— 
Enrich their native soil : 
Millions there are of acres 
That wait the sons of toil ; 
Hill sides, and moors, and valleys, 
Need but the human haud 
To render them as fertile 
As our adopted land. 


Vil. 

No need of Emigration ; 

Here’s “ room enough for all!” 
Were but the land delivered 

From that vile feudal thrall.— 
Time will emancipate it, 

The many, not the few, 
Are destined to possess it, 

And reap thence labour’s due, 


Vill. 


Strong in this hope we leave thee, 
Our own dear native land ;— 
Warm hearts for us are weeping 
Beyond thy rocky strand ; 
And thou and they for ever 
Shall in our memories dwell,— | 
We can but leave our blessing— 
Farewell! farewell! farewell | 
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— POLITICASL 


Tuk political intelligence at home in November is 
always dull. We have never anything better than 
rumours. One journal stated that the Ministry had 
resigned. Nothing so foolish as that was ever done 
hy them. Cabinets rarely resign in November. The 
present Cabinet will keep office until January, and we 
See no ground to expect their expulsion then. 


The French are occupied with the discussion of the 
Presidency—the rivals being an apparently honest man 
who has made his own way—and a man who may be 


honest, but who never made any progress except when 
standing on his uncle’s coffin. 





YORKSHIRE ELECTION. 


The demise of the Earl of Carlisle caused a vacancy 
in the representation of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
by the removal of Viscount Morpeth to the House of 
Peers. A considerable time must elapse before the 
election can take place; but the constituency is un- 
wieldy, and an active canvass has been already com. 
menced, under curious circumstances. ‘The Earl of 
Fitzwilliam holds very extensive property in the 
West Riding, and the family have always taken an 
interest in the representation of the Riding. A son 
of the present Earl, Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam, was 
induced to offer himself as a candidate. He is a very 
young man, and, as he added of himself, he is in- 
experienced. At present we have in this country three 
classes of constituencies, which, we trust, will not long sur- 
vive. There is the important constituency, the meddling, 
and the unimportant: This classification is forgotten 
in the House of Commons, and remembered in every 
other place. The unimportant constituency is gene- 
rally the property of some nobleman or gentleman; who, 
if his circumstances press, makes the most that he can out 
of the seat, exactlyas hewould from his game preserve, his 
kitchen-garden, or his mansion and conservatories; but if 
he be in easy circumstances he honestly and honourably 
gifts the representation, as he would send a brace of hares, 
or a haunch of venison, toa friend. The meddling con- 
stituencies are small but troublesome. Influence may 
be used amongst them, but they will not walk altogether 
as they are desired. They are stiff-headed, require 
coaxing, reflect no credit upon a member, and are not 
at all agreeable. 

The West Riding is at the top of the important con- 
stituencies. The first of the empire in numbers, and 
one of the first in wealth. Ere now the West Riding of 
Yorkshire has acted, on great questions, to the country, 
like the title-page to a book, stated its views. It has 
struck repeatedly the key-note in England’s agitations. 
The influence of ‘the Fitzwilliam family did not alto- 
gether flow from their property. That is large, but it 
could be easily overborne. ‘Their influence in the con- 
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stituency sprung from a conviction amongst the Liberal 
party that their power would be always used for the 
public good. When, however, Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam 
was proposed to the electors, they expressed consider- 
able repuguance to the arrangement, on account of 
the young gentleman’s imexperience. The feeling 
might not, in these dull times, have grown sufficiently 
strong to endanger his return, if he had learned his 
lesson well. On the suffrage question he was in favour 
of doing nothing. As to the Navigation Laws, he would 
repeat the bill of 1848 in 1849, calling himself mean- 
while « free trader. The great stumbling block in his 
path was tle endowment of the Roman Catholic priests 
of Ireland. He would endow them out of something, 
he knew not how, but certainly not out of the public 
purse. Where there’s a will there’s a way. Mr. 
Charles Fitzwilliam knew that if we were only willing 
to endow the priesthood in Ireland, we should not 
want a way—without drawing on the public purse. 
The importance attaching to the addresses and speeches 
of Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam, arises from a rumour, that 
the former were written for him by Sir Charles Wood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The opposition of the electors at several meetings 
was expressed in such a tone that Mr. Fitzwilliam re- 
tired. He is the first Ministerial sacrifice to the 
scheme for endowing parties who do not wish to be 
endowed—for putting money into gentlemen's pockets, 
who kick, and wrestle, and keep their hands on their 
buttons, as they might be expected to do if the 
tion were reversed, and the money was to be taken out. 

Several meetings of delegates from various towns and 
districts were held, and the names of Mr. Roebuck and 
Sir Culling Eardley, who is perhaps better known as 
Sir Culling Eardley Smith, were proposed. An invita- 
tion was forwarded to the latter gentleman to become 
a candidate, and he has accepted. 

Mr. Roebuck’s friends intend to propose him. And 
the Conservatives have persuaded Mr. Beckett Denison 
to stand, who has the best hopes of three, if three 
go to the poll. 

Mr. Roebuck’s political principles are fully knowa, 
and nobody needs now to be told them. Sir Culli 
Eardley’s are liberal; and further than the 
enunciation he has not apparently gone. 

Sir Culling Eardley is an honest man, endowed with 
considerable tact, competent to conduct a canvass in a 
large constituency with great and growing advantage. 
He will become popular as he moves forward; but he has 
something to correct. 

He must take a decided place on the suffrage. 





carry Yorkshire, he must have one made up, 

Mr. Roebuck’s views are not, we honestly believe, 
yet held by » majority of the electors of the Riding. 
Counties are always later than boroughs, and there is a 
large body of county voters in Yorkshire who follow the 
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stewards of great families. The contest can now only issue 
in the defeat of the Ministry on the endowment ques- 
tion. All the three candidates are opposed to that 
scheme, although we should doubt Mr. Denison, who 
can take an enormous quantity of Peelism ere he sicken. 

Why did not the Whigs try Mr. Macaulay? He is 
a Yorkshireman. 


POLITICAL 





UNITED STATES’ PRESIDENT. 

Tue election is decided in favour of General Taylor. 
The choice is made not directly, but by the appointment 
of electors from the different states. These delegates 
meet and proceed to the election of a President. Their 
votes are well known before they meet, so that their 
proceedings are entirely formal. The number of elec- 
tors is 290. The absolute majority is 146. Whenthe 
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ithat a brave military officer has obtained the appoint- 
ment who is favourable to peace; and second, that a 
President is elected by a party who support protection, 


and chiefly on proteetive grounds. The prevalence of 
these opinions amongst the democracy of the States, 
of the German nations, and of other states, disap- 
poiats and surprises many persons in this country. We 
can gain nothing, however, ultimately, by concealing 
a great fact. It isa lamentable perversion of common 
sense and sound reasoning; but there it exists; and we 
cannot convert our neighbours except by an unpleasant 
course, to which matters will come in the end. The duty 
of this country was fully done when herports were opened 
to all the world for the admission of produce untaxed, 
except for revenue. The mutual interchange of pro- 
ducts would have been beneficial, and is not imprac- 





last mail left New York, General Taylor had 154 elec- | 
tors, being eight more than an absolute majority. Be-| 
fore the completion of the returns, this majority would | 
probably be increased. 

General Cass was the candidate of the democratic | 
party, to whom the present President Polk belongs. | 
General Cass is a more violent personage than Mr. Polk | | 
himself, and more detenninedly bent on conquest and | 
plunder. He professed an insatiable hatred to Great 
Britain, and to British interests. He even seemed to} 
cherish the idea of extirpating us altogether from the 
world. On that ground, therefore, we cannot regret 
the defeat of Cass.  Jis language in office might | 
have contrasted favourably with his denunciations 
out of place; but the peace of nations should never 
be left in the hands of madmen. General Taylor is a 
whig, or, as we should say here, a conservative, although | 
there are many radicals here who would be strict con- | 
servatives in similar circumstances. General Taylor | 
conserves universal suffrage, vote by ballot, paid repre- | 
sentatives, nearly equal representation, and a form of | 
annual parliament. The titles of parties in the States 
are not applic: ible here. They convey an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning from that in which the *y are used here. | 
The chief point of interest to us in the election is, first, 


| 
| 


THE RAILWAY AND JOINT-STO 


THE two great events of the month in the Railway world are 
the amalgamations proposed between the London and North West- 
ern, and the London and South Western, and the Great Western 
lines, and the financial statements published by the same companies. 
The former arrangement has been attacked by the Zimes and other 
of the alarmist journals in no measured terms. ‘They have de- 
nounced what appears to us to be only a rational attempt to obvi- 
ate future wars in Parliament, as vile effort to injure the public 
hy extending a series of giant monopolies all over the country; but 
they altogether appear to forget that the individu: ls composing the 
shareholders in these great companies are an intelligent portion of 
the publie, and require to be protected against a destructive system 
of competition, which was insidiously sapping the very foundations 
of the rival lines—the effects of which must have recoiled at no 
distant date upon the very public the 7imes affects so much to com- 
miserate. When it is recollected that no less than a million of 
pounds sterling could have been wasted in the idle contests between 
these lines, the great proportion of that money having been swal- 
lowed up by agents and lawyers, we think that few will regret that 
the directors should have resolved to avoid in time coming such an 
unneeessary drain upon the resources of a country. Added to this 
sensible desire to abate extravagance, and to induce retrenchment, 
the publication of the financial statements of the companies lias 





done much to increase coufidence in these undertakings. There 


ticable yet, or even distant. The people of the United 
States read speeches made, and articles written, in this 
country, by parties who forget that commercial events 
often become too powerful for control. An instance of 
that wren occurred thirteen months, or rather more 
| since, when the Ministry, against their deliberate convic- 
‘tion of what was good and right, suspended the cur- 
rency bill. Other matters often turn themselves in 
'|the same way, with or without the will of statesmen. 
The people of the United States believe that they can 
increase the duties on our products without depriving 
themselves of any advantage which they may now en- 
joy in our markets. They hold this very agreeable 
opinion, because they gather it from statements made 
‘here. It isa blunder. An increase in their tariff would 
‘be followed by measures here, right or wrong ; for we 
are not examining a theory originating with a force 
that no ministry could resist. This would not bea 
movement against, but for, free-trade. There will not 
be a popular movement against free-trade; but there 
may be, and it is probable that there will be, a great 
movement, if that become necessary, for the reality of 
freedom in trade, at home and elsewhere—freedom not 
in a few items of business, but freedom in money and 
land, as in corn, cotton, or cattle. 








Ck BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 

seems to have been a desire, on the part of those who framed these 
statements, to give to the world a fair and eandid balance sheet; and 
this is especially true of the Great Western Company, which one 
would suppose would have the greatest objection to the making “a 
clean breast” tothe world. Their honesty of intention has been re- 
warded in some degree at least. They had been a¢ par—they are 
now improved some 20 per cent. It is worth the trouble, even as 
a matter of curiosity, if of no higher interest, to examine these 
statements somewhat in detail; but as this would oceupy more space 
than can be afforded in a mere summary of the commercial events 
of the month, we must content ourselves with results. Looking 
at the statement published by the London and North Western 
Company, we find that the sum required, in addition to the amount 
expended on 30th of June last, to complete all the works at present 


in progress, is estimated at .........-sseeveeeese cee eoees .- £313,662 
And that the total contemplated outlay of the company 
I CII ain cis cccsncdsccacessineqcsuenaslous 9.586,201 


Thus when the present share capital is fully called up, which will 
probably be in 1852, the capital stock of the Company will 








amount 00...0:5.daissdeass coudiusuwss we eatelewih wcntase £21,047,747 

In which case the amount of loans on debentares will 
be reduced to .....c....00+ site daiaiainaee scccceveceses.... Ma Lw265 
25,862,012 








For this ontlay the Company will possess 500 miles of railway, 
and a pecuniary interest in 641 miles in addition, which may be 
considered as tributary to the parent line. 

The Directors, after referring at considerable length to the 
guaranteed lines, sum: up; and the remurks coming from the eon. 
ductors of the most gigantic undertaking in the world, all things 
considered, are deserving of attention. ‘The Directors go en to 
s#y,; from the summary it will be seen that the total ultimate ex- 
penditure is expected to be £25,862,012. The amount wil! there- 
fore stand thus: — 





Dividend upon total share 





capital of ............... £21,047,747 at 7 per cent. £1,473,342 
Loans, £4,814,265, at 44 | 
Le epee 216,642 
Less at 3} per cent. on 
£4,945,231, assumed re- 
turn on capital of sub- 
sidiary lines, us per 
schedule 3.............. 173,083 43,559 | 
£1.516.90] 
Working expenses, 40 per cent. on gross income...... 1,011,26 
Total eeeeeene (Pee eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee | £2,528,167 | 
Average per week, to pay 7 per cent.......... bt aaibe es £48615 | 


The gross revenue for the year ending 30th June, 1548, was | 
£2,194,093, or an average of £42,194 per week. 
for the shareholders, therefore, is,this—lIs it likely that there is a 


reasonable probability of the gross revenue of tle company being 


increased in the year 1852 (from the main lines and branches to | | 


be opened) to an extent of £6,424, when all the capital will be 
paid up, and the subsidiary lines. put in operation? This is very | 
satisfactory, and we think the shareholders will not feel it the | 
less so that they pocket their 7 per cent., notwithstanding the | 
prophecies of the Times. | 
We have said that the Great Western directors have exhibited | 
an unusual degree of candour in the financial statement they have | 
laid before the public. They have not shirked any of their liabi- | 
lities, but placed them openly before the shi areholders; neither 
have they assumed that the traftic for the future will be greate: 
than they have a just right to expect. The summary, even in its, 
most condensed ferm, is much too long to be quoted. We may, | 
however,in order to show how grossly the deficiencies of this Com- 
pany were stated to he, be permitted to quote the following brief f | 
table, which will show at a glance the assets available, and vet to be | 
called up, and the liabilities which are to be set against these, | 
Assets — | 


The Share capital created prior to the 50th June, 








1848, per Schedule No. 1 ............-0.. £8, 160,000 | 
Calls received............0.06. , £6 ,478,222 
Ditto by anticipation..............66 beseena 192,228 

_— 6,070,450 | 

ne 

Provides by calls still available. .........6...-.cceeeeeees £1,189,550 

Cash balance, 30th June, 1845.............6 0c cece eee 14465,205 | 
Shares, created under resolution of the proprietors of 

17th August, 1843, for the Windsor Line........... 130.000 
Subscriptions remaining to be raised under guarantee, 

to complete £),700,000 (£540,660 having been 

already received)............ee0e+ dhdehesbedatanies cut 1,150,340 

Mate si sisi cevsrcse cdvccvscvcccvscvseves SE SIG OSS 
Engagements— 
Loans, &c., and loan notes payable as per 

Schedule No. 1......... AL BEd i vei £1,296,610 
Worn, Bees) G0... ii... visser. cbvcecccss 130,000 
Great Western lines as - Schedule No.2 2 495,000 
Subscriptions, ditto, No. 3........ Boo oit we 765,916 
Existing liabilities, ditto, No. 4............. 50,5446 

£2,768,070 | | 
Deficiency... Febliss Tieivecvesetsscs! GH SFE 
Purchase-money of the Oxford and Birmingham, and 

Wolverhampton Railways, including premium, pay- 

able six months after complet ion; as per Schedule 

DRE, ccovuvcnscevecewercswscnsoucwveccess PTTTTT Titi £2,666 354 

£2,818 ,556 





The question |; 
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Future capital to be supplied— 
Additional shares (to be created probably in 1851) £2,46,000 
Mortgage SON bincédesteesvtsietans pecceroeteneiieanaien 359,788 
' £2,819, 783 








| \is is not quite so bad as the seven millions which it was cur- 
| rently reported, and as readily believed, was the gross debt hanging 
over the heads of the unfortunate shareholders. The directors 
confidence that if an inerease of gross revenue on the 
Western Nailway be obtauned of only £1,650 per week, or 
railway expenses can be reduced to 37 per cent. (without 
erease of traffic) ‘the earnings will be sufficient to pay 7 per 
stimated stock or share capital. 
a much more ambitious, 
and therefore less clearly intelligible account. They make their 
total capital available by loan or calls £5,071,703, and assuming 
from the trafhe, of the first four weeks of October, (certainly an 
unfavourable month) that their traflic averages weekly are £10,828, 
and that the 22 miles to be opened in 1840 will yield a propor- 
iking a total expected tratlie of £11,936, de- 

the working expenses 40 per cent., will 
he end of the year of £372,404. They then 
stand thus :— 


| have every 
, Great 
if the 
any in 
ent. to 
The South-Western Nailway statement is 


the share! i id lers on the S 


te revenue, 


this sum 


au 
le 


state that the 


“Ve a ba 


ai 
account Will 


Interest upon 7 per cent. serip,...... cc... , cece £11,949 
+) per ceat. on loan, £2,000,000 . 90,900 
Yeovil, and Dorchester, and 


, 11,000 


Jnterest on Exeter, 
Windsor shares............ 





£112,949 


Which, deducted from the previous balance of £372,404, will 
leave a net balance of £259,455, or rather more than 4 per cent. 
on the £6,471,703 of share capital. The directors express their 
confidence that this unfavourable dividend will be increased, and 


‘they, therefore, after some lengthened calculations, submit the 
following statement as the prospective estimate. Our readers 
will observe, that in it the working expenses are reduced to 


35 per cent., a stretch of economy which savours of parsimony, 
and which, on working, may be found unsatisfactory, if not hazard. 





ous to the public :-— 
Traffic £14,431 per week, for fifty-two weeks..... . £750,412 
Working expenses 55 per cent.........6....04 262 644 
457,768 
Interest charges on revenue as in the former 
estimate . ‘ oe oe LLIZ9S 
Less interest at 4) per cent. on £500,000, as. 
sumed as realised out of the present un 
productive assets of the Company, and 
ple | to extinguishment of the bonded debt 
ty that amount, 13.900 
—--- - 09,440 
quasuteaanies 
Net POU so 6 400 09 000hnse0henesoesenespeeenes £388,319, 


or 6 per cent. on the share capi ital called up of £6,471,708. 


After the financial statements issued by the three great com- 
panies, the next most important event of the month has been the 
meeting of the Caledonian directors with the proprietors of the 
company on the questeo vecata of the Northern guarantees. This 
important gathering took place at Eustoa Square on Nev, 10, 
The report submitted to the meeting was a very earefally drawnup 
and elaborate document. It placed before the shareholders fully 
and fairly the rates of interest guaranteed to the different sub- 

| sidiary lines. While the directors regretted that the goods trafiie 
_was as yet imperfect, they believed that at no distant period it would 
be fairly developed, and, with the passengers’ trathe, yield « remu- 
nerative return to the proprietors after meeting ali liabilities, The 
discussion which followed on the question, that the guarantees be 
| sanctioned, beggars all description. It was very soon evideut that 
many proprietors bad come to the meeting determined to have “@ 
scene,” at least with the directors; and the challenge to the fol- 
lowing ten gentlemen, to exhibit proofs of their qualifications te’ 
sit at the Board, was received with loud acclamations. The dires- 
tors objected to were--Mr. Hastie, M.P., Mr. John Anderson, Mr. 
John Houldsworth, Mr. Robert Monteith, Mr. Barstom, M.P., Mr, ' 





Cram, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Lockhart, M.P., Mr, Whiteman,and the» 
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Right Hon. Mr. Fox Manle, M.P. It was ultimately found that 
all of them were fully qualified. The keenest opposition was ma- 
nifested throughout to the passing of the guarantees, and a vote | 
was taken in almost every instance, but the directors, aided by a | 
powerful amount of proxies, were successful in beating dowr all 


The other meetings of the month are of lesser interest. But 
little progress is made in the construction of lines throughout the 
kingdom, and, until the money-market should be somewhat easier 
than at present, it may be safely asserted that no important pro- | 
gress will take place before next midsummer. 








RAILWAY SUMMARY. 


The Midland and the Eastern Counties Railways have followed 
the example set them by the three great lines out of Londow, and | 
have, in their turn, given their financial statements to the world. 
Mr. Hudson, with the peculiar good sense which so distinguishes | 
him in all railway matters, has given in these two documents a | 
lueid explanation of the position, actual and financial, which they | 
oceupy. Without occupying too much space, it may be permit- | 
ted to show the amount of share capital, the gross returns, and | 
the estimated per centage calculated to result from the yearly re- 
venue. First, then, we have— 

Stock, share, and loan capital— 
Midland Consolidated Stock, including £25,000 





Midland Preferential Stock, guaranteed a 
minimum of 6 per cent...................008 £6,580,786 13 4 
FE e BOO CAFO is aaa ioc cele cece ce ees 
Birmingham and Derby Consclidated Stock... 


3,862,300 0 0! 
978,533 9 0| 





£11,421,620 2 4 

In the above is included the nominal addition | 
to capital from shares issued at a discount 
hy the three companies previously to the 


TS tresdsteusdcnasestes theses 24404 627,463 0 6) 





£10,794,157 2 4)|/ Pe 2PM - 
794,157 || paid for is about £2,550. 


The amount uncalled or in arrear, including 
the Bristol and Birmingham shares......... 


2,602,615 17 10) 





Proportion of stock and share capital actually 
Ee aoe Si eh vedios £§,191,541 


t 6 





Amount of debentures, loans, &c..... {5.766419 0 9 





N.B.—In addition to the above, the company hold 9,007 shares | 
of £40 each not yet issued, amounting to £360,250. 
They then go on, and we cannot do better than give them | 
their own words :-— 





|| satisfactory. 





|| dinary. 


THE RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


Summary of Capital to be provided by the Company. 


Estimated 
Expended Amount 
to Oct. 24, required to 
1848, complete, 
Lines produeing revenue, in- £ £ & 
cluding plant for main 


Total. 


line, and branches........... 11364414 414,245 11,778,640 
Lines in course of construe- 
Marek esa-0vismusion. 391,796 321,000 712,706 
|| Subscriptions to other com- 
Se esneyl sexduciiishi » 201,750 33,000. 284,750 





£11,957,960 £768,245 £12,726,205 
To meet this outlay the company have the power of making calls, 
which, with the arrears, will amount to............ £2 602,615 


9,007 shares of £44 each, not yet issued,............... 360,280 

£2,962,895 
Deduct for completion of main line, branches, &ec.,.... 768,245 
Balance available for repayment of loans,............... £2,104,650 


When the lines now in course of construction are completed, 
the company will possess 498 miles of railway, 30 miles of canal, 
and 13 miles of tramway, under its control; and a pecuniary in- 
terest in 92? miles of railway, the traffic of which is likely to in- 
crease that of the main line. 

In looking at the future prospects of the company as to divi- 


'|dends, the direetors give the following facts for the guidance o 


the shareholders :-— 
Per mile per annum. 
The average receipt for the year ending June 30, 1844, was £2,426 
“ 


“ “ 1845, “ 2,948 
ts cs “ ] 846, “ 3,391 
cc “ 74 1847, “cc pI | p3 
“ « “c 1848, ee 2,623 


The estimated average receipt per mile per annum required to 
pay 6 per cent. when the works under contract are completed and 


On the whole, when the circumstances of the times are consi- 
dered, the statement is satisfactory. 

The Eastern Counties Railway is not so satisfactory; but when 
it is considered in what state the Company’s affairs were before 
Mr. Hudson assumed the reins, it cannot be at all considered un- 
It appears that the total capital of the Eastern 
Counties and Norfolk Railway Companies, inclusive of £1,087,000 
of évnus capital, is £15,139,156. As the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the directors do not point to a revenue exceeding 


|| £944),000 per annum, out of which the working cost and the gua- 


rantees are to be deducted, the dividends cannot be very extraor- 
[t is something to know that the receipts are improving. 


OBITUARY NOTICES FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE REV. T. PRICE. 

At Cwmdu, Crickhowell, on the 7th November, very suddeniy, 
the Rey. T. Price, vicar of that parish, an eminent Welsh scholar 
and antiquarian, in the sixtieth year of his age. This gentleman 
took a lively interest in the proriotion of Welsh literature, and the 
cultivation of the Welsh language. He was the author of “ Ianes 
Cymru,” or a History of Wales in the Welsh tongue ; “The Geo- 
graphical Progress of Empire and Civilization,” and other works. 
He made the drawings of some of the old coins, and gravestones, 
from which the plates in “ Jones’ History of Breconshire” were 
engraved ; and all the designs which ornament the silver medals 
given by the Abergavenny Cymreigyddion Society, to the unsuc- 
cessful competitors at their Eisteddfodan, were draavn by him, 





ROBERT BLUM. 

In the Aungarten, near Vienna, on the 9th November, shot by 
order of the Imperial Commander, Prince Windischgratz, Ropers 
Brum, of Leipzig, publisher, the leader of the decided party of 
freedom in the Frankfort Assembly. lis execution has caused av 


extraordinary sensation throughout Germany, and has been the sub- 
ject of discussion in the Assembly of National Representatives at 


cial account of Blum’s execution, as given in the organ of the 
Austrian Government, the Vienna Gazette :—*Tn virtue of a sen- 
tence passed by martial law on the 8th instant, Robert Blum, pub- 
lisher, of Leipzig, convicted on his own confession of speeches ex- 
citing to revolt, and of armed opposition to the Imperial troops, 
was, in virtue of a proelamation of Prince Windischgratz, of the 
20th and 23d October, condemned to death, and the execution 
thereof carried in effect at half-past seven o’clock on the morning 
ing of the 9th November, 1848, by powder and lead.” 

‘Blum is stated to have been arrested in the city hospital. He 
and his colleague, Frocbel, went with an address to the Diet of 
Vienna. There is no proof of his having joined in the resistance 
of the Viennese, further than having been found lodged in one of 
the hotels. At six in the morning on the day of his execution, he 
was informed of his sentence. He replied that he expected it. 
A little before seven he arrived in an open van, with a guard of 
enirassiers, in the Brigithenau. Both in the van, and during the 
fearful moments after Jeaving it, Blum’s behaviour was manful and 
composed. Kneeling down, he tied the handkerchief over his 
eyes with hisown hands, He fell dead at the first discharge, two 
lalls having entered his chest, and one his head, ‘The body was 








Frankfort, of which he was a member. 


The following is the offi- 


ecnveyed to the military hospital. 





























Robert Blam was one of the most extraordinary of the political 
characters which late events in Germany have brought into pro- 
minent notice. Fearless, eloquent and earnest, he was the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, and beeame a popular leader, at a time, and 


during scenes, when to be so was dangerous inthe extreme. His 
father was a labourer, engaged in loading and unloading vessels on 
the banks of the Rhine. He passed his earlier years at Cologne, 
assisting his father in his rude occupation. He afterwards obtained 
employment in the Cologne theatre—first, as cleaner of lamps, and 
subsequently as box-opener. Though extremely awkward and 
ugly, he seems to have given satisfaction in this situation, and 
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his opinion that the deceased had died from syneope after slight 
exertion. Sir John Barrow was born on the 19th of June, 1764, 
at Dragleybeek, near Ulverstone, and was the only child of Reger 
and Mary Barrow. He was educated at the Town Bank Gram- 
mar-school ; and after acting as superintendent ia # mereantile 
house in Liverpool, and making a voyage to the Greenland fishery, 
he went to Londen. In 1792, through Sir George Staunton, be 
accompanied Lord Macartney's embassy to China, as comptroller of 
the household. On his lordship being appointed Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1796, Mr. Barrow went with himas ene of 
his private secretaries. When in that colony, he rendered valuable 


during the many years he filled it, he spent his few leisure moments | | services, having been selected by the Governor to go on a mission 


in cultivating his mind. 


At Leipzig, where he had the same oflice | | to the rebel Boers. 


While travelling with the expedition, he made 


ab the theatre, and later that of ticket-seller, he began to || himself acquainted with the natural history of that part of Southern 


inerease his income by writing small essays. 


authors, who live at Leipzig, as the centre of the bookselling trade | 
of Germany. From the attention which he gave to the pure idiom, 
as spoken on the stage, he lost the vulgarity of his native Cologne | 
dialect, and this, added to his natural eloquence, soon gave him a 
great ascendancy in the growing political agiiation of the day. 
now became the editor of various political and semi-political al- 
manacks, his own articles in which attracted considerable attention. 
Ronge’s neo-Catholicism was adopted by him with the greatest | 
ardour. His speeches inflamed the indifference of a great portion | 
of the Leipzig Romanists, and he was considered the natural leader | 
whenever a political crisis approached. In 1843, when the Ro- 
manist tendencies of Prince John of Saxony had rendered him tem- 
porarily unpopular, and a riot broke out in Leipzig, Blum gave a | 
direction to the whole, subdued the furious mob into obedience to_ 
his will, and in the evening, resting from his dictatorship, was found — 
selling opera tickets, as usual. He married into a family residing in 
Leipzig, and became a bookseller. The events of March, 1848, 
made him an active and indefatigalle agitator from that time. His 
stentor-like voice, andthe precision of his manner, rendered hima very 
popular vice-president in the famous Vorparlament at Frankfort 
in the last days of that month, and his election at Leipzig was 
almost unanimous. In the German Parliament he was consi- | 
dered by the Conservatives as one of the most dangerous 
leaders, principally on account of his being a man of pro- 
gress, and of his vast influence over the people. He was sent) 
to Vienna, with four others, to represent the sympathies of the | 
120 who form the Radical party, for the popular movement in 
that eapital—then in the hands of the Diet, and invested by 
the troops of Windischgratz. Here his usnal caution deserted him. 
According to all reports, his speeches were, without exception, of 
the wildest Jacobinical character. He stood prominent as a} 
leader after the proclamation of the Prince, and he was the first | 
sentenced to death. His execution is a gross breach of the law) 
acknowledged throughout Germany, by which the persons of mem- | 
hers of the German Parliament are safe until that assembly has | 
granted permission for their prosecution. 





MR. CHARLES HEATH. 

At his house in Seymour Place, Fuston Square, London, on the 
18th November, Mr. Coartes Heatu, the celebrated engraver. For 
forty years he held a high place amongst the artists of England, and 
was well known for his exquisite engravings in the annuals. Besides 
his works in “ The Keepsake ;” * ‘ihe Book of Beauty ;” “ The Pie- 
turesque Annual ;” and Cattermole’s “ Historical Annual,” he pub-' 
lished “ The Gems of Beauty ;” “The Children of the Nobility ; 
“ TheWaverley Gallery ;’ “The Belle of the Season,” and other 
equally beautiful specimens of engraving. He was the son of 
Mr, James Heath, the celebrated historical engraver to George LIL. ; 
and, in common with his brother, inherited all the talent of his 
father and grandfather. 

SIR JOHN BARKOW, BART. | 

At New Street, Spring Gardens, London, on the 23d Novem- 
ber, suddenly, Sir Jonw Barrow, Bart., the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and the author of several usefal works, in the 85th year 
of his age. On the morning of his death, Sir John, after break- 
fast, took his usual walk on the Parade, in St, James's Park, and 
returned to his residence between ‘wvelve and one o'clock, and sat 
down to luncheon, when he was seized with the symptoms of ap- 
proaching death. His danghter a: once sent for the professional 
aid of Dr. Rigby, who resides in the same street. That gentleman 
came immediately, but found that ‘le pulse of the venerable ba- 


These were much |} Africa, 
read, and brought him acquainted with the numerous /id/era/en, or | | 
'on his becoming First Lord of the Admiralty, appointed him seeond 
| secretary to the Admiralty, in the room of Mr. ‘Tucker, The arduous 


He | Majesty William IV. ; 


life. 








ronet had ceased to beat, and that life was extinet. Ile gave it as 


surviving son, succeeded to the title and estates, on 
death. 





lle returned to England in 1804, and in May of that 
year, in consideration of his eminent services, Viscount Melville, 


duties of that official situation he discharged for a period of forty 
years. In February, 1835, he was created a Baronet by his late 
and in January, 1545, he retired from publie 
He was succeeded in the secretaryship by Captain William A. 
Baillie Lanuiton, RN, Sir John had been a Fellow of the Royal 
Society since 1505, and was also a Fellow of the Linawan Society. 
Besides being a contributor to the “ Quarterly” and “* Edinburgh 
Reviews,” and the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Sir John Barrow 
was the author of “The Life of Lord Macartney,” “Travels in 
Southern Africa,” “ Travels in China,” published in 1806, and 
long our most valuable work on that country. “The Life of Lord 
Anson,” “ The Life of Lord llowe,” “ A Chronological History of 
Arctie Voyages,” “ Voyages of Discovery and Research within the 
Arctic Regions,” and other works. He married in August, 1708, 
Maria, daughter of Mr. Peter John Treiiter, of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Member of the Court of Justice, by whom he leaves four sons 
and two daughters,—-viz., George, who succeeds to the Baronetey, 
born 22d October, 1802, and married to a daughter of Mr. William 
Pennel; John and Peter, clerks in the Admiralty; a son in the 
Royal Navy; Mrs. R. Batty, the widow of Lieut.-Colonel RB, 
Batty, late of the Grenadier Guards; and a daughter unmarried. 
His son, John Barrow, Esy., is the author of “ Excursions in the 
North of Europe,” besides works on Lreland and on Iceland, 





VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, 

At his ancestral seat of Brocket Hall, Hertfordshire, on the 
evening of November 24, the Right Hon. Viscount MeLsovang, 
in the 70th year of his age. Conspicuous as a politician and 
statesman, during a period of extraordinary excitement, the memory 
of the deceased nobleman will be preserved chiefly in connexion 
with those measures of. reform, passed while he was in the Minis- 
try, and which were but the commencement of that onward pro- 
gress that must lead to a farther improvement in our constitu- 
tional system of government and representation. His name will 
also be remembered as that of the minister to whose instructions 
and counsels the young Queen Victoria Listened on her accession 
to the throne, and from whom she acquired that knowledge of 
government, and of the constitutional rights of her people, whieh 
has distinguished her conduct and her reign, 

William Lamb, second Viscount Melbourne, Baron of Kilmore, 
in the county of Cavan, in the peerage of Ireland, and Baron 
Melbourne, of Melbourne, in the county of Derby, in that of the 
United Kingdom, and a Baronet, was born on the loth of Marek, 
1779, and succeeded his father, Sir Penistoun Lamb, first Viscount 
Melbourne, on the 22d July, 152% His father, Sir Peuiston, repre- 
sented the borough of Malmesbury in Parliament, and was ap- 
pointed gentleman of the bed-chamber to George 1V,, while Pringe 
of Wales. He was advanced to the diguity of Lond 
Baron of Kilmore, on Sth June, 1770; Viscount 
January, 1781, and created a Peer of the United Kingdom, 
title of Baron Melbourne, of Melbourne, in Derbyshire, 18th 
1815. The lady of the first Lord 
deceased nobleman—was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
banke, Bart.; of whose beauty 2 talents 
pressed such high admiration. writes 
ai aged akg ang Eg Og clev 
women. In another part of his journal he says that he had 
met with a woman of her talent.” Lord Melhourne’s elder brother, 
the Hon. Peniston Lamb, died in 1305, and he, the 
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He was born at Melbourne House, London, 15th March, 1779. 
He received his education at Eton School, and was afterwards 
removed to Trinity College, Cambridge. He was subsequently 
sent to Glasgow University, where he studied jurispradence and 
politics, under Professor Millar, who then filled the chair of Civil 
Law, and under whom Thomas Campbell, the poet, also studied. 
In his youth, Lord Melbourne was highly distinguished for his 
classical attainments, and his cultivated taste for polite literature, 


and even. gave promise of those qualifications which eventually | 





raised him tothe Premiership ; although, as a statesman, he ean || 


never be ranked in the first class. At his entrance into life, he! 
was favoured with the friendship of Charles James Fox, who was 
highly impressed with his abilities, and entertained ¢reat expec. | 
tations of his future political eareer. | | 

The deceased Viscount siudied for the law. He was admitted | 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn, on the 2lst July, 1797, and was! 
called to the bar 23d November, 1804. In 1805, he entered | 
the House of Commons; and as he agreed with the Whigs| 
in his general views, he generally gave them his 
a member of the House he spoke frequently, but his speeches 
seldom commanded much attention. . 

On the 3d of June. 1805, his lordship, then the Hon. W.| 
Lamb, married Lady Caroline Ponsonby, only daughter of Frede- | 


support. 


rick, third Earl of Beshorough, by whom he had a son, George | | wit. 
‘ifendant in two actions of eréme. con., in both of which the Jury 


jentered a verdict inhis favour. 


Augustus Frederick, born lith August, 1807, to whom George 
IV. stood sponsor, and who died November 27, 1836. Lads 
Caroline Lam) died on the 25th January, 1828. In the course of 
a few years after their marriage, differences had arisen, which 
ended in a separation. Her Ladyship acquired, at one period, 
much celebrity for her literary works. Among the must popular 
was her“ Glenarvon.” She also filled a distinguished place in 
the fashionable world, and was remarkable for her admiration of 
Lord Byron, 

In Mr. Canning’s Administration, Mr. Lam) accepted the office | 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. — In. this | 
situation he had abundant opportunities of acquiring «a knowledge | 
of business, which he was clever enough to avail himself of. | 
Though a whig in politics, his constitutional indolence and aristo- | 
eratical bearing, with his support of some of the tory aeasures of 





the day, even while he himself remained in opposition, prevented | 


| 
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the sueceeding month of November, however, his Majesty called 
upon Lord Melbourne to retire from oflice. Under the advice of 
the Duke of Wellington. the King summoned Sir Robert Peel from 
Italy, but the time was not come for a Conservative Administra- 
tion to be permanently formed. A new Parhament decided against 
the Peel Government, and Tord Melbourne was restored to the 
Premiership. Hecontinned First Lord of the Treasury for nearly 
seven wears, from April, 1835, to September, 1841. We liad 
of Parliament; and the proceedings 
of that session, which began in the spring of that vear, led to his 
resignation of office, 

From that time, he ceansed to take any very prominent part in 


graduativ lost the contidenes 


‘public business; and, after an irregular attendance in the House of 


his latter sears al Brockett Llixll. 


While || 


Peers, his henlth declining, he retired into private life, and spent 
His administration is distin- 
cuished, among other important acts, for the adoption of the 
penny postage, and the union of the two Canadas. Though pro- 
crastinating and negligent im lis policy, which ultimately led to 
his dow ntall, his rule was for a long time popular; and, even while 
he retained his influence with the Queen, he fell at last from not 
fulfilliner the expectations formed of Ins ministry. 

In private life, he was distinguished for the amenity of his 


‘manners, the cheerfulness of his disposition, and the lustre of his 


| 


| 
| 


many from considering him otherwise than a mere milk-and-water || 


reformer. 

in Karl Grey’s Administration, “that his affections h 
notorious for everything severe and unpopular, which a man pos- | 
sessing whig polities could favour, without losing caste; he has| 
heen a Whig who might much better have been cast a ‘Tory of the 
Castlereagh school.” As a politician and reformer, he 
with Lords Palinerston and Lansdowne. 

On Lord Goderich’s accession to office hy continued in 
the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland, and he preserved this appoint- 
ment even during the Ministry of the Puke of Wellington. In 
1838, when the proposition for disfranchising East Retford cam: 


ive long been | 


is classed 


It was even said of him when he was Home Secretary | | 


before the ILouse of Commons, Mr. Lamb, with Lord VPelmerston, | 


Mr. Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg, and Mr. Huskisson, gave 
their support to this first step in parliamentary reform, and he 
was in conseqnence dismissed froin office. Ia July of that 
he succeeded huis father in the peerace.. 

During the twenty vears that he was a member of the House of 
Commons, he was returned at successive elections by the consti- | 
tuencies of Leominster, of the Haddington District of Burglis, of 
Portarlington, of Peterborough, and of the County of Hertford.) 
In the House of Lords he obtained an influence and ascendancy 
which he had never possessed *n the Lower House. 

In 1830 the Duke of Wellington made his celelrated declaration 
against reform, and having expressed himself unable to comprehend 
how the Government was to be carried on, if any alteration took 
place in the representative branch of the legislature, retired from 
office. On the formation of Earl Grey’s adininistration, Lord Mel- 
bourne accepted the seals of the secretaryship of the Home Depart- 
ment, which he retained for more than tliree years. 

During the session of 1834, the King sent for Viscount Mel- 
bourne, and on the ]4th of July in that year, his lordship an- 
nounced that he had been authorised to form a new ministry. In 


year 
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ile was also accused of laxity of virtue. He was the de- 
The most remarkable of these was 
tried in the Court of Common Pleas, 22d June, 1836, when the 
deceased Viscount was Prime Mlnister, and excited considerable at- 
tention. 

He is succeeded in his titles and estates by his brother, Lord 
Beauvate, the late Ambassador to Vienna, formerly Sir Frederick 
James Iamb, K.C.B. A younger brother, the Hon. George Lamb, 
at one time a member of Parliament for Dungarvon, and under- 
secretary of the Home Department, under his brother Lord Mel- 
bourne, and who ismentioned in Byron’ssatire of “English Bards,’ 
died im 1832. The only sister of the deceased Viscount is the 
Viscountess Palmerston. 


GENERAL IERON. 


Athis residenceat Moor, near Warrington,General PeTFR LigRoN, 
inthe TSthyear of hisage. He hadseeuconsiderable service, and was 
one of the senior generals on the list. He was born in 1770, and 
entered the army in 1790. Lis commissions wereof the following 
dates :—— Lieutenant, September 2, 1793; Captain, February 15; 
Major, August 12; and Lieutenant Colonel, September 28, 1794; 
Colonel, January 1, 1800; Major-General, April, 25, 1808; Lieu- 


tenant-General, June 4, 1813; and General, July 22, 1550. 


GEORGE LANE FOX, ESQ. 

At lnis seat. Bramham Jiouse, Yorkshire, George Lane Fox, 
Esq., in the 55th year of his age. Mr. Fox was a sportsman of 
the first class, and well known on the turf. By his death several 
horses will be struck out of their engagements for 1849 and 1850. 
lle was the son of the late Francis Fox, Esq., and inherited from 


‘his father, who was nephew to Lord Bingley, the last holder of 


land. 


| 
| 
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the title, (now extinct for amore than forty years) very large 
estates both in England and Ireland. Bramham Park, in York- 


hire, his principal seat, is one of the finest old places in Eng- 
ife was born in 1794. and educated at Cambridge, where 
he took his degree of M.A. He married one of the daughters of 
Mr. and Lady Georgiana Buckley, both of whom held offices in 
the Conrt of George I1I., and afterwards in that of George LV. 
In JSIS he was deeted a member of the House of Commons, 
for the borough of Beverley, which he continued to represent for 
many years. In polities he was a staunch Conservative, His 
taste led him to patronise the arts, which he did with munificence. 
He was himself anexcellent practical musician, and a steady patron 
of the drama. He was the nephew on the maternal side of the 
late Lord Rivers, and of Lady Ligonier; anc by blood or marriage 
was connected with the families of Rivers, Staunton, Harewood, 
Lousdale, De La Warr, Leeds, Salisbury, and Ravensworth, 


P STREET, GLASGOW. 



































